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PART  II. 

SECTION  XIV. 

The  Culture  and  Pi^oduce  of  Jllieat,  Barley^ 

Oats,  and  Rije, 

The  manner  of  preparing  land  for  every 
crop  of  grain  being  so  fully  explained  in  a 
former  section,  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
more  on  that  head,  except  on  potatoc 
land,  which  is  generally  a  small  proportion; 
as  all  grain  is  sown  after  either  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  or  cotton.  I  never  saw 
any  fresh  land  broken  up  as  in  England  for 
oats  or  wheat :  probably  because  what  is 
termed  fresh  land  is  the  best  for  Indian 
corn,  which  is  the  most  sheltering  crop  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  from  the  soil 
that  can  be  produced  in  America,  for  the 
whole  of  the  summer ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
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the  best  ,  wheat  or  aoj  grmiQ 

crop  for  the  ensuing  season.  Ahhougb 
the  Ami         \  pl.i  !  fanners  say  ihai 

Indian  com  ami  t  .  >  min  their  land» 
I  am  ct  d  the  c<  is  the  fact. 

The  climate  h  the  cause  of  the  soil  being 
so  poor,     h  I  days*  hot  sun  scorches 

up  the  grstt  much  in  England ;  but  what 
V        !  I>c  the  t  of  eight  months*  con- 

uuutd  much  hotter  sun,  the  winter  then 
Si  :\  in  the  course  of  two  days  with  a 

^cvcTcr  frost  than  the  sharped  wc  ever 
c\y  .,    and    that    gc         lly    wl        it 

snow  W  hen  ftiiow  falls  in  Anicti;.a, 
diere  is  always  sun  toffi  g  the 

fpUowing  day  to  incit   it,  and   expose  the 

i  tr>  the  frost.  I'nderthose  ciriui  ncea 
grass  cannot  grow»  and  for  want  ui  pro- 
duce all  soils  will  t^eeome  po(>r. 

Tlie  c|uantiiy  <  :  ^cii  m  wn  for  grain 
crops  in  from  three  to  four  peeks;  I  l>e- 
Iic\e    .t        :  .  .    four.      When  i 

first  got  into  the  cotmtrv,  I  suppf'«pd  there 
mii;ht  be  an  adtanti^   in  bov^  ic 

seed:    but    1    was  soon  convinced  t^  ^hr 
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contrary.    I  have  known  some  men  in  Eng- 
land maintain  that  poor  land  ought  to  be 
sown  with   a  large  quantity  of  seed  :   but 
let  them  go  to  America,  and  they  will  soon 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary  ;   for,   of  all 
the  rich  land  in  Gennesee,  Tennesce,   Al- 
leghany county,  Miamese,  &c.  there  is  not 
any   will    bear  more  seed  on  an  acre  than 
four  pecks  ;  nor   do   I   believe  the  highest 
produce   to    be   above    fifteen   bushels  per 
acre :    a    great   part    of    those    lands   will 
not  bear    wheat   at  all  ;   and,    from  all  the 
information    I    can  obtain,    they  are  much 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  other  cultivated 
parts  of  America,  but  fresh  land.      There  is 
a  sameness  in  all  the  American  land  I  ever 
saw — none  nearly  so  good  as  in  England. 
Barley  is  very  frequently  sown  in  the 
autumn,  which  generally  yields  the  greatest 
produce.     The  sort  of  barley  sown  in  the 
fall  is  termed  in  Great-Britain  big  or  beer. 
The  long-eared   barley     is  called   spring- 
barley.     As  to  battledore  or  sprat  barley,  I 
never  saw  any ;  nor  I  do  not  believe  there 

Y 


if  one  foot  c>t  iaiid  in  America  t:at;irally 
cipahlc  of  pro*        ig  a  grain  of  b.  re 

b..:!cv. 

Of  wl'.i  ^f  tlirre  U    an   carlv  v  !. 

T(  I  in  Ufc  ..:  pre  c:.t  ;    i    :    criung 

t\  ,    tr  N  <ntr?  tVint  M  r-  ^.  ,  '    cn-.Tnt  man 

than  the   u  id  that  all  this  has  been 

pro*'  llic  wheat  '        --c  that 

time  was  what  wc  call  red  purkcy»  and  is  in 
great  use  now.  'Hu  re  I.  a  sort  of  bearded 
wheat  which  is  raised  in  that  countr)-,  later 
in  I  il  use. 

Oats  arc  some  ui   ihe  Poland  kind,  and 
arc  n    ar  \  rs.     The 

greater  |)aii  i^  wuai  wc  lu  England  call 
short  •     V  m  ly  he  fiirlv  term- 

ed long  smalls ;  for  ot  all  the  |)ri>uiitiions  of 
An.        ',  nats  are  the  wor^t  :   in  m.iin'  cases 

i;  '  •.    .       .      ■   •  h  .i!  <'Vc-  •  ■  ■  :  '•  ]  t  :  K, 

f»  •rn  poti!.,!  tf>  thf  •?nnr  :  n!ui  tluv 
A        I  a  naMy  itr»  as  il  '  ■     1 

htA  r ....  •  r  uf^rn  that  has  not  bvm  rJic 
ca»c,    I    ^  of  mildew — us  the 
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barley  frequently  catches  in  America  what 
they  term  the  rust,  and  we  call  the  mildew. 

Rye  is  the  same  as  in  England,  white 
and  black ;  is  very  good  in  qualiLV,  and 
equal  to  ours.  In  general,  the  soil  seems 
to  suit  rye.  It  makes  most  excellent  bread^ 
and  as  fair  as  some  of  OLir  English  wheat- 
bread.  The  rye- straw  grows  longer  in 
proportion  than  that  of  any  other  grain, 
and  nearly  to  the  same  length  as  rye  in 
England ;  and  even  an  observing  man 
might  expect  the  produce  to  be  nearly  the 
3ame,  but  it  is  not. 

The  produce  of  wheat  I  thought  from 
one  to  ten  bushels  per  acre  the  average  ; 
but  Mr.  Jeiferson  says  not :  in  Virginia 
three  bushels  and  a  half;  Maryland  the 
same.  I  am  persuaded  that  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  bushels  is  the  highest :  and  I  do  not 
think,  that,  during  the  time  I  was  in  x'^me- 
rica,  I  saw  fifty  acres  that  had  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  been 
told  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  nay  as  high 
as  a  hundred :  but  I  never  saw  any  such.  I 

Y  2 
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rode  some  mil«s  to  look  at  one  of  the  Ame* 

ipt,  to 

me  b\  what  iii  <tiiii(.iic^  is  termed  a  man  of 

I  diil  not  expect  it  to  be  a  ^ 
uicu  busbeU:  but  1  did  expect  it  to  be  scim.- 
gibing  extraordiiury .  car?,  tijc  gciit !  - 

man  tokl  me,  were  more  than  one  foot  long. 
1  I  got  to  the  i  t  was 

U^i\.  '  I  wciu  into  the  barn,  and  got  on 
I  ;  yet  did  not  find  an  car  above  two 

inchc*  and  a  half  Ion/  1  ain  of  opinion  that 
thi  ighl  Ik*  l«  ^  . 

it  iiad  »tood  very  thick  uu  the  ground  :  for 
I  WL-nx  to  set-  the  Rtubblc.  This  wheat  h.id 
grown  oil  land  highly  manured,  about  four 
aercft,  v  Ithin  half  a  mi\c  nf  n  rifv. 

i  1  ol  I         v^  Ml  ti      \       '      n 

itr^,  trtirn  rhr  hr^T  infnrrmtinn,  is,  in  ►,>--  d 

»p*,    Iroin   twelve  to  iw  ^    !s  per 

.u  re.  .ind  much  better  in  quality  than  in  the 

iiih.    The  wt"   *     is  from  :  to  forty- 

live  pouncU  per  buthcl,  and  a  rare  sample 
fifty    |>ounds;  but    that   tddom    1  na. 

Long-Island    produces    the    best.     New* 
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England  produces  a  great  deal  of  barley, 
but  cannot  produce  wheat,  even  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  procure  their  flour 
from  Virginia.  The  wheat  in  the  Northern 
States  takes  the  rust,  or  scab,  the  same  as 
our  mildew.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown 
is  from  three  to  four  pecks  per  acre  of  bar- 
ley. In  Virginia  the  barley  is  much  lighter 
than  in  the  North,  and  would  not  at  all  be 
used  for  malting  in  England  ;  nor  would 
it  be  good  to  sell  for  any  use  whatever. 
The  quantity  on  an  acre  is  from  six  to 
twelve  bushels,  as  the  farmers*  accounts  are 
given. 

The  produce  of  oats  is  very  small  indeed; 
generally  from  three  to  six  bushels  per  acre: 
the  quantity  sown  from  three  to  four  pecks 
per  acre. 

The  prodiice  of  rye  is  from  four  to  eight 
bushels  per  acre  :  the  weight  I  do  not 
know,  but  imagine  it  to  be  the  same  as  in 
England,  as  it  has  an  equally  good  appear- 
ance. Rye  is  reaped  with  the  sickle :  bar- 
ley and  oats  cradled. 
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SECTION  XV. 
The  Culitart  (^  Itidir"  Com,  ^'^^^  ''*  Prr/ftrr^ 

Xo  p  c  land  for  Indian  corn,  is  m  the 

fall  lo  plough  hy  what  '»=  trrmcd  flushing  it. 
Tlicy  raise  l!ic  s(-:I  in  a  V  '  ^  v 

ploughing  bml  fitrrf.wc :  the  soil  being  so 
thin  llial  it  is  n  ^  ' 

ihe  ed"*  very  much  :  llieir  ploughs  are  of  a 

n.  r      /in  the!  '    ' 

April,  or  beginning  of  May,  they  list  it  out ; 
— that  i«,  crossing  the 
d^unucf,  ^cl(ing  two  furrowo  Um^  lo  back; 
— then  iIkv    i!n    the   liLc  ihc  r  way, 

which  forms  a  mih  of  hill  where  these  fur- 
rows cross  each  »  ihcv  then  go  with  a 
large  \n  c,  si:  !)  .1  tli.it  n^  weight  will  break 
the  clot!-^,  in  the  same  :  r  as  mails  (rr 
th.it  u  e,  and  make  the  mould  very  line, 
fnTni-rliinr  in  \hc  manner  that  g.  _  :icrs  do 
for                      ni  ilic  g.kfdeoft  of  Fni^Lmd. 
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In  these  hills  they  put  four  or  five  corns, 
and  this  is  generally  done  in  the  first  week 
of  May.  Reckoning  four  corns  to  one  hill, 
four  thousand  only  will  be  required  to  plant 
an  acre  containing  a  thousand  hills.  When 
the  corn  is  come  up,  they  go  with  their 
hoes,  draw  a  little  mould  to  the  plants,  de- 
stroy any  weeds  that  may  appear,  and  plant 
fresh  corn — if  any  be  wanting,  which  often 
happens.  'That  done,  they  plough  from 
those  hills  both  ways :  then  they  go  with 
their  hoes,  work  the  hills  again,  and  draw 
the  plants  of  an  inferior  kind  out,  leaving 
two  of  the  best  plants  on  each  hill ;  or,  if 
the  land  be  good,  three,  and  sometimes  four; 
and  transplant  those  drawn  out  w^here  any 
are  wanting.  However,  when  more  than 
two  plants  are  left  on  one  hill,  there  will 
be  little  corn,  but  much  tops  and  blades. 
Then  they  plough  all  the  land  towards  the 
plants  one  way.  They  then  sucker  them ; 
that  is,  take  off  any  young  sprouts  that  have 
tillered ;  otherwise  the  corn  will  not  grow  in 
the  ear  to  its  proper  length  or  sizc^  but  grow 


8M 

•liort— what  ihcv  call  "r  '  1  !ii< 

tf 

done,  just   bclurc  U  goes  into  silk,   tlicy 
pltiigh   the   land   lo  the  corn  the  ct 
way,  which  is  five  times  in  all. 

Tliv  would    be    about    t 

pounds  per  acre,  if  the  work  were  done-  by 
I'  >rscs  for  I  ini;; 

and  the  i^iuduce  ncrally  from  iwcivc  i<> 

i  els  per  at :  t  ,   \'. ;.;  !.  c- 

lally  for  from  ihrcc  to  five  shillings  per 
bu.v       .T  the-  best  II  tliat  is,  if  fihccn 

bushels,  at  hvc  shillings  per  bu  hel,  three- 
pounds  fit  lings  per  acre  ;  if  twelve 
bushi'  .  It  three  shilli:  '  .  hd,  only 
one  pound  sixteen  shillinr^  per  acre. 

The  last  lime  ihey  |  '    is  during  the 

kfter  end  of  At^ruht.  Then  some  of  them 
sow  ilic  \'  d  under  furrow,  whieh  is  har- 
rowf^  in  bv  fuhc; .  in  September.  The 
I  c  in  a  skimni 

vrrv  tMn. 

1  h  It  !  in  IS  an  abso- 

lute I  ,x|.^.aiion  for  whwui,  i)e,  or  winter 
'  >        1,  |H:rl.  ;  .  land  in 
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that  hot  country  than  nothing,  and  costs 
little  more  than  the  seed- wheat.  It  is  a 
general  practice  to  cut  the  tops,  and  pull  the 
blades,  before  they  sow  the  wheat.  The 
topping  and  blading  is  done  by  cutting  the 
top  off,  with  a  knife,  just  above  the  upper- 
most ear,  as  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  two 
cars  on  each  stalk,  which  are  thrown  out 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  I  have 
had  from  five  to  seven  ears  put  out  silk  ;  but 
they  never  come  to  perfection. 

Good  corn  will  be  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet  high  ;  and  the  white  corn  is  much 
higher  than  the  yellow  :  but  the  yellow  is 
by  far  the  sweetest,  although  the  tops  and 
blades  are  not  so  abundant.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  both  yellow  and  white  corn. 
The  yellow  is  earlier  than  the  white  by  one 
month. 

The  tops  are  set  up  in  bunches,  or 
shocks  ;  the  blades  are  pulled  off,  tied  up  in 
small  bundles,  about  one  pound  each,  and 
hung  on  one  of  the  corn-stalks,  by  the  tye 


or  1  in  two  or  t'         days  it  U 

ready  lo  carry. 

I   me:!.'  J  ol  p:  ng  i' 

for  the  winter  u  to  make  what  is  termed 
a  fodi  isc,  by  *<.       ^  up  long  g 

posts,  and  laying  a  rail  upon  the  top  ;  ilieii 
placing  .d,  leimng 

agaittst  what  n.jLy  uc  uuucd  the  ridgc-trce  ; 
ihty  ilun  1.1V  liic  tops  on  like  t  ;i,  and 
the  blades  aic  biorcd  wiihia  ilic  houM:. 

llic  hu«»ks  are  put  into  the  house   after 
the  coi;*  i  c1  and  lui  kcJ,  aod  ^ 

in  the  v        r  lo  the  cattle. 

TTie  white  corn  j^ I  gs  on  until 

fro^rr  trrtther,   :t%  if   takes  a  great  deal  of 
cuiiii^or  :  '   4  a  vcr)' thick 

ht!  k   and    n   lirgc  coblv      <  )nc   leaf  h.t.,^, 

,  and  ihc  car  . 
and  would  nut   take  harm  all  the  winter, 
were  not  t'  ihcsulk.    It  i$ 

gt. ...... .y  gathered  in  frosty  wetlher,  and 

»'  grouiui. 

One  i  W9va  may  be,  thai  it  docs  less  injury  to 
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the  wheat,  as  they  are  obliged  to  cart  upon 
the  land  where  the  wheat  grows.  The  corn 
is  taken  from  the  cob  by  hand,  as  it  cannot 
be  thrashed  as  grain  is. 

They  have  generally  a  husking-feast ; 
when  all  the  neighbours  come  and  help  to 
husk  ;  and,  after  they  have  done,  they  have 
a  supper,  smoke  segars,  and  drink  whiskey. 

This  is  not  reckoned  a  beneficial  crop  ; 
and,  from  calculation,  it  is  not :  but  it  must 
be  a  useful  crop  ;  for  it  is  the  whole  sup- 
port of  America.  They  begin  to  eat  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed,  in  what  is  termed 
roasting-ears.  They  boil  them,  and  eat 
the  corn  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  green 
peas,  with  drawn  butter,  and  to  bacon,  ham, 
beef,  mutton,  or  any  kind  of  meat.  The 
blades  and  tops  feed  the  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  :  the  corn  feeds  both  man  and  beast, 
and  is  very  excellent  food  for  fowls,  hogs, 
&c.  They  eat  it  in  hominy,  mush,  and 
bread,  or  cakes.  I  he  hominy  is  done  in 
like  manner  to  our  creed   wheat  buttered, 


by    knorking    i^n-  lui^k    ofT  in  a  wooden 
I  (he  UMisii  I  t  (he  flour,  as 

our  hrt^tx'-ptu'  rul  t  .  with  milk  or 

t  1  be  Ixiici  t)|  j  U  a 

Vwfv  ntrr  r  . j^-^   vvi^^i  rrf*  and  fritlk,    nSoTtf 
I^  and  t^  *   '  ;     '  >    or  uhal 

arc  called  .-nimprt «  tn   J^OndoP       Thr  InrrfT 

i"        of  j  .  iiu.\  the  flour 

t^tVc  -1  sort  of  [ustc,   and  lay  it  before  the 
Jr.,  <  :i  aboard  or  shingle,  to  bake,  . 
nendly  cat  it  hot,  as  it  is  but  very  indifferent 
^        I  cold.     This  IS  called  a  J< 
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SECTION  XVI. 

Culture  of  Potatoes^  a??d  Turnips:  the  Produce, 
Remarks  on  different  Kinds  of  Cabbages, 
Beans,  Peas,  Lettuces,  S^c.  Indian  Beans, 
Peas,  (^T. 

For  the  culture  of  potatoes,  the  land  is 
plou^^hed  once,  and  harrowed  once :  then 
open  furrows  are  made  by  the  plough  pass- 
ing twice  on  the  same  place,  to  make  an 
open  ridge,  at  least  three  feet  asunder,  but 
very  frequently  four.  The  manure  is  put 
into  it,  and  the  potatoes  cut,  when  they  will 
bear  it,  the  same  as  in  England,  with  two 
eyes  each.  But  it  often  happens  that  they 
set  the  refuse  of  the  last  year's  crop,  not 
larger  than  an  English  walnut.  They  plant 
them  in  rows,  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart ; 
then  cover  them  with  the  hoe,  and,  when 
they  are  up  high  enough,  plough  to  them 
twice,  and  draw  the  earth  up  to  the  roots 
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vrtih  the  hoe:  for  in  many  parts  the  soil  U 
not  vrrv  •        .  upon  them,   v  two  feet 

toil  is  drawn  to  the  row  on  each  side.     To 

take*        .  up,  W'  !c  plough  a  furrow 

on  each  side,  and  thca  go  with  hocs»  and 
turn  the  pot.i^rK^  ' 

Thf    |;ri>uucc   i^  generally   about   fifty 
I  per  acre  c  hiirulr^ 

r     '     ncd    .1    very   great  cr4)p.      iiulccd    the 
I  :       .    •  of  potatoes  very  mueli  depeiuis  0:1 
cherk!n;e<>  of  5oii,  in  all  parts  of  the  \^ 
and  ll'.e  (J  V  and  quantity  of  dnnr  '. 

There  are  in.t  -  fpc/t.t*         in  usc 

tn  Amrnca.     J  ;:rrht«;rrr  1     '  too  is  in  very 
c.      1  lie  wise  1  ,  (^r  what  is 

tcinicd  iliepinkey^^^  England,  which  is  a 
light  red  or   '     *  s  a  little  red  \vilhin, 

and  is  the  .v  v  i  wtatoe  I  ever  tasted  in  Ame- 
t  ^  c  IS  ..       1        0  arc 

what  they  call  the  London  lords,  which  is  a 
large  ^       :oe,  sc  ig  like  tlie  ox-nc! 

in  England,  reckoned  by  Americans  the  !>ebt 

they  term  Irish  |Kn.4tucs,  whicii  in  England 
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are  called  the  red  apple  and  black  potatoe ; 
and  are  preferred  to  all  others,  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  eat  in  the  spring.  They  have  also 
some  other  sorts,  for  which  I  know  no 
names ;  having  taken  their  names  from  some 
small  cause,  such  as  the  poor-house  pota- 
toes, from  coming  from  the  poor-house  at 
Baltimore:  these  are  a  summer  or  early  po- 
tatoe,— but  not  dwarf  potatoe, — and  they 
are  the  best,  though  small.  I  saw  no  kidney 
potatoes,  except  a  few  sent  from  England 
to  ]Mr.  Bowley,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  to 
set :  and  the  produce  of  them  was  very 
small  indeed,  both  in  size  and  quantity,  al- 
though great  pains  had  been  taken  to  enrich 
the  land  they  grevv^  on. 

The  potatoes  intended  to  be  early  arc 
sometimes  set  in  November,  and  answer 
well.  They  cover  them  with  leaves  of 
trees,  over  which  is  put  earth  ;  and  they 
remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  al- 
though there  are  such  severe  frosts.  The 
other  early  potatoes  are  set  as  soon  as  the 
frost  breaks  up.     The  winter  potatoes,  or 


.196 

%hat  Uicjr  inter  i  m  preserve  for  ihe  %vin. 
u        e  tcf  from  to  A         i  ;    hm  il.e 

p:  .  i^  t^i*  frst  It  cck  in  June  ;  for, 

ii  wl  ,  i:  '  '   .1,  if 

they  get  for\%'arJ,  iht;v   ure  two  growths; 
the  ;    in   the  ground 

when  at  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  putting 
fonh  t(»j)s  'i  iliose  set  fir>r, 

making  a  seeond  erop.      \\  hen  that  is  the 
case,  ihcy  sekloin  are  %n  any  thing.     It 

docs  not  frequently  happen  that  those  set  in 
August  are  v       \  ialiour. 

Turnips  are  only  in  general  use  for  the 
ta'  y  arc  sown  on  is  gc:.v  - 

rally  u;.w,  tin.  wutjj  being  cle^icu  for  tliat 
purpose.     The  ri  a   \^  t.    once 

ploughed,   the  seca  Miwn,    auu  uic  turnipg 
.  hoccl.      A  p  to  the  quality  of 

their  land,  ihcy  arc  very  good  to  raise  : 
but  the  land,  if  old,  is  either  manured  ur 
tow-j)emicii,  the  same  as  lor  i.  I>.ui  •>.  The 
Jly,  or  lop,  destrovs  thrm,  thr  ^^.nnc  ns  m 
Engl 

Ihc  time  of  sowing  is  the  loth  of  Au* 
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gust  ;  and,  If  properly  managed,  they  will 
be  as  early  fit  for  use  as  turnips  sown  on 
the  loth  of  June  in  Great  Britain  ;  the 
vegetation  in  America  being  much  quicker. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  generally  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per  acre.  Thus  they 
are  often  very  thin  :  but  that  you  must 
expect,  as  it  is  very  customary  to  sow 
timothy-grass  seed  amongst  them;  in  which 
case  they  cannot  be  hoed;  therefore,  these 
sort  of  crops  are  about  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Some 
Americans  will  tell  you  the  produce  is  one 
thousand  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  they 
sell  for  one  dollar  per  bushel.  So  they  do 
for  one  or  two  market-days;  and  sometimes 
at  one  penny  each,  in  the  spring,  when  not 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  These  are  the 
early  turnips  to  use  in  soup.  The  general 
price  of  the  winter  turnips  is  half  a  dollar 
per  bushel. 

The  sorts  of  turnips  in  general  use  are — 
the  old  English  red-top,  and  green-top, 
with  a  large  tap-root.     There  are  a  few  of 

z 


the  Norfolk  lily-whiic,  and  M>mc  of  the 
r*  .     -loPf  wl         _  fine* 

Tlic  lurnipe  are  generally  veiy  5weet  and 
good,  when  used  on  the  table^  from  ihcir 
c-  '  \  ^owiii  ;  I  hey  arc  preserved  lor  the 
Ik' Later  in  the  ^eime  manner  as  potatoef, 
c'lhcr  put  lu  pfeea  or  cc     . 

Radishes  are  mudi  in  use,  and  very  fine, 

growing  to  the  si^lc  of  an  English  carrot* 

Carrots  are  raiMxl ;  but  tlicy  are,  in  gene- 

\  almost  t^tdess,  and  nothing  like  those 

of  England ;  tli€  soU  being  too  poor  for 

theou 

Onions  are  in  the  Southern  parts  two 
ytari  naaiog:  t!ie  tir^t  year  they  are  about 
llie  size  of  such  as  are  used  in  England  for 

^  .  ,   the  next  vear  tliey  ar«  set  out  in 

bcdi»»  and  dibbled  ni ;  then  they  grow  to  a 
itcry  toleraUe  %\ic^  and  in  quality  are  ^  A 
to  the  (*iu(  n^  in  1  '  d.  In  the  North- 
ern Ststes^  thev  raise  onions  in  one  vear,  and 
on  i.  '.■..•  ^  .■!  (j..  .       :ifc% 

C  •  vcrv  muck  used  ;  atn'   the 

^  v!!.     The  bwuieh^ 
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or  drum-head  cabbage,  is  In  great  request, 
grows  to  a  moderate  size,  and  is  used  for 
what  they  call  sour-crout,  for  the  winter. 
To  preserve  them,  they  shred  the  cabbage 
into  a  barrel,  and  salt  it ;  and  when  it  has 
remained  there  some  time,  it  grows  sour,  and 
is  also  used  as  sallad,  or  boiled  for  the  same 
purpose  as  other  cabbages  are.  The  early 
York  and  May  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  the 
same  perfection  as  in  England.  After  the 
first  cutting  of  the  early  cabbage,  the  stalk 
dies.  All  cabbages,  intended  for  winter,  are 
either  placed  in  a  cellar  with  earth  to  put  the 
roots  in,  or  taken  up  and  planted  thick  on  a 
bed  in  the  garden,  and  a  shelter  like  a  house 
erected  over  them,  covered  with  pine-tree 
boughs,  or  thatched  with  straw,  which 
causes  the  outer  leaves  to  rot,  and  the  whole 
of  the  cabbage  to  have  a  very  unpleasant 
smell  and  taste. 

Vegetables  are  so  much  used  in  America, 
that  young  clover  is  very  frequently  eaten 
for  greens  in  the  spring.  The  stalk  of  the 
cabbage  is  generally  set  out  in  the  garden 

z  2 
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f  's:   turnips  arc  so(  out  in  (he  ume 

maniuTt  and  llicir  tnp<;  tiscd»  both  cold  and 
boiled.      In^^      ■     iti   li  iig,  ihcy   boil 

ertrj  thing  that  U  green,  for  the  use  of  the 
ubie.     1 '  of  1  at  a 

quarter  of  a  dollar  per  peck. 

(ifcat  iiumben  of  Iciti:  j  raUcd  and 

used. 

i  icre  is  a  small  sort  <  i 

grows   so   abundantly    as    to    cuvcr  some 
t:  .ds  of  acrcf, 

to  all  grain-crops,  so  as  to  prouucc  neatly 
as  much    garlic   as  gnfai,  p. 
wiiucr   crops.     This  garlic  is  a  very  c    :!v 
plant,    h    excellent    tooil    for  .1 

i«      '  :  l)c  toauii  .c  lor  .'        »  ;a  >     ..o 

I'  .        ^     i.    it   it  would  not  !>e  iniu- 

II     .  V  'J^ng  en  1'^.     li  vi  s 

from    hofli    the    rf>of   am!  srtu!,    but    iicvrr 
}  lUT  llie  Uiui   i^  V  !  '  '  1 

i«  lirtlr  brgcr  lh.<n  wheat  in  Ft  I, 

i  t'  all   kinds   tii.  t   .t  pa 

y  well.    The  field-|Ka  of  England  is  not 

la  Uic« 
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Garden  (or  Windsor)  beans  produce 
very  little :  as  to  the  English  field-bean,  it 
will  not  produce  at  all.  Kidney-beans  are 
very  productive,  and  are  much  in  use. 
What  are  termed  Indian  peas,  are  a  sort  of 
kidney-bean  ;  the  bunch-bean  is  the  same, 
and  produces  abundantly.  They  are  rodded, 
and  run  to  a  great  height.  The  hominy- 
bean  is  a  sort  of  kidney- bean,  and  very 
productive. 

All  these  sorts  of  peas  and  beans  are  of 
an  unuseful  kind  :  no  sort  of  animal  likes 
them — neither  horses,  cows,  hogs,  nor 
fowls.  Therefore,  they  are  but  little  worth 
notice,  except  for  the  table. 

To  show  the  expence  of  garden-seeds, 
&c.  I  insert  the  following  bill,  with  which 
I  shall  conclude  this  section. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

The  Nature  and  Cultinx  of  Timothy  Gi^ass ; 
pointing  out  the  proper  Sort  of  Landy  and 
the  Method  oj  sowing  ami  reaping. 

The  nature  of  timothy  is  very  like  that  of 
wheat ;  it  suits  a  clay  soil, — so  much  so, 
that  if  the  land  be  in  the  least  inclined  to 
sand,  it  will  neither  grow  well  nor  be  pro- 
ductive, and  soon  goes  off.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  is  to  pulverise  it  very  line; 
they  frequently  plough  up  a  meadow  after 
mowing  the  hay,  and  harrow  it  and  sow 
the  seed,  about  two  quarts  on  an  acre. 
—It  is  sown  in  September,  chiefly 
alone,  and  yields  a  full  crop  the  i^ugust 
following.  It  should  stand  until  the  head 
is  brown.  If  some  of  the  top  part  of 
the  seed  drop,  it  is  better.  It  must  not  be 
eaten  by  sheep,  or  any  other  animal,  the 
first   year.     It   has  a  good  after-grass,    or 


cddt^h,  and  may  be  cAten  by  sheep  or  cattle 
ill  the  fill  of  the  year.      IIotms   are  better 
kqK   Irotn    ii;    it  is  not  prnjc  r  lo  pasture* 
To  rai«e  need  from  thU  griM  is  lilllc  or  no 
lo6S  to  the  h.iN,    that    I  could  pert  T 

mowed  it  at  the  proper  time  of  mowing,  to 
make  bay  :  for  all  the  best  seed  is  ripe  fin^t ; 
Jind  by  that  process  all  the  best  seed  is  pre- 
8c  1:  an  J  If  i  it  the  best  way  to 
draw  all  the  longest  timothy  out  by  the 
head,  aftc  r  it  is  n  i,  and  shake  out  all 
the  bottom  grass,  which  will  leave  more 
thm  one-half  of  tlic  &ul  ! 

that  drawn  out  into  shea\c.>,  liic  :^^me   as 
v'  J  set   it  up  in  sfiocks  until    it  is 

ready  to  thra&h.     Hy  shaking  out  the  loose 
grass,  or  ^  1,  it  is  better  to 

har%'eftt   and    thrash.     Then   1  took  k  into 
ll  it  ;    then  mixed  the 

Sttaw,   or    thtahhc'ii    tuuutiiv,    amonght  the 
rt  :    |»art    ol    i!ic   bar  which   1  had 

shaken  out.       1  hus  it  Ih'coiius  very  puiii- 
aMi'.      I:  tor  the  same  irlci*  ai^  the  ri^r 

(*    the  hay,   and   only    U>>1    .sume   uci/lit. 
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The  method  the  Americans  take  to  preserve 
the  seed  is,  they  go  into  the  meadow,  with 
a  sickle,    before  the  timothy  is  mown,  and 
cut    ofF  the    heads,  put  them  into  a  bag, 
and  throw  them  on  the  ground  for  several 
days.     By  this  means,    if  rain   comes,    it 
sometimes  spoils  the  seed  ;  and  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  get  good-growing  seed  in  Ame- 
rica, for  want  of  which  the  crops  often  fail. 
It  is  a  hard  grass,   and  very  good  to  har- 
vest, as   it  will   not  be  easily  spoiled  by 
rain. 
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SECl  .VUl. 


Hrrd  Grttu,  m  mem  Smrt  rfOren      u*  Qmali^ 

/.( »,  and  the  Land  proper  fur  tu  Culture. 
Hamtc  Ameetkiet,  and  Jit /run  '  .rp, 

c^ "^   during  ike  Authors  Purtmit  in  Jkmrck 
oj  the  Grass, 


Tnr.  great  adTUitige  of  herd  eraw  is  thai 
it  grown  on  swampv  rroiint!  where  water  is 
!'  ■ '    •  ! :    it   ^  ill  liiote  son  of 

nvTTnps  with  5iu'h  luxuriance  in  America, 
a^  i«>  I  .  n  id,  a  p         r  burthen 

than  timotli)  ,  ..  .1  \%  much  <ttprnnr,  Jn 
(^  Li!:r\ ,  to  cilficr  clover  or  tin  it  is 

a  much  finer  ^'rass  tlian  timothy,  i«i  better 
^  ,  U  1       "  •  to  har\e«l  { 

and,  in  ^t^^wing,  forms  a  sod,  which  mats 
till- l.iiid  ever  in  sill  h  a  n\  r,  a!»  it 

lu  bear  the  pressure  of  cattle,  horses,  ♦Nic. 
i!.     ,  '   i  ly  so  soft  as  not  to  bear  the 

footsteps  of  a  man.    It  is  the  only  grass  thai 
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forms  any  kind  of  sod  on  land  in  America  3 
for  by  nature  I  never  saw  a  sod  in  the  coun- 
try, but  where  the  herd  grass  grew.  The 
earth  is  so  loose  as  not  to  cause  grasses  to 
form  a  sod,  as  in  England  ;  the  swamps 
are  the  very  same. 

As  a  proof  of  that — Mr.  Boadley,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  my  search  for  this  grass,  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  Colonel 
Morgan,  of  Princeton.  I  had  found  this 
seed  offered  for  sale  by  a  seedsman  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  very  much  recommended 
it  ;  but,  as  I  supposed  that  he,  in  all  pro- 
bability, knew  nothing  about  its  natural 
qualities,  I  determined  to  find  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  accordingly  set  out  to  see  that  gen- 
tleman, who  is  looked  up  to  as  a  very  im- 
proving man  in  the  arts  of  breeding  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  particularly  sheep  ;  so 
much  so  as  to  endeavour  to  give  me  proof 
that  his  sheep  were  superior  to  the  Dishley, 
or  New  Leicesters,  in  England,  by  saying 
that  he  went  to  see  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  Saint-John,  who  had  got  some  sheep 


from  I  and  tficv  u  il  of 

them  aiivc,  and  h  ^    J  some  ot   iiu, 

when    he  returned  h         ,    nnd  his 

ft!  .:,   di  all  agts,   to 

T^  fr    Silnt-lf^^^n,   \rhich   vrrc  said 

to  iuvc  '  '  ,  in  i  cl. 

^^»•.  vSainl-John    had    Ttvf  r!    ^rm<»    rirnr 
with    Mr.  Rafc        "I  :\    in   hti 

company  :   he  is  most  heartily  f'^rr('  nf  his 

sboi 
h*.  i-  striving  to  sell,  to  return  to  Fn-^land 
again,      it  does  not  do  him  ;t,as 

a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bakcwell,  :  >  have  bought 
any  American  land  that  I  ever  saw  ;  for, 
from  my  first  landinf^,  J  never  met  with  any 
I  Wi  uld  \\A\v  (I  a«;  a  gift,  to  i 

me  and  my  aitci  nn:  iu  live  upon  tluit 

land  and  in  that  ;r. 

To    return    to    the    sheep. — I    tt»ld   Mr. 
Morpan  that  \va<i  not  anv  pro{  .;  .  - 

noiitv  ot  iusshet!'.  i  would  undertake  to 
buy  9  ram  in  I  '  /••'  ',  tr  five  pountls,  that 
*1        J    \v.        ,  1  or  lu 

ittorr  (fourteen  pf  ttiul^  to  the  «fone) :  but. 
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as  for  a  Dishley  sheep,  that  would  not 
weigh  (living  vreight)  more  than  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  stone,  I  could  not  per- 
haps buy  that  for  three  hundred  pounds- 
He  then  shewed  me  some  fat  weathers  he 
had  got,  and  kept  like  race-horses,  as  to 
fattening,  with  clover  and  timothy  hay, 
Indian  corn,  blades  and  tops,  and  oats, 
some  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  He  had  his 
sheep  in  the  greatest  order,  as  to  care,  I  ever 
saw  any,  either  in  America  or  England. 
They  were  in  houses  separated  in  a  .very 
proper  manner,  and  in  the  day-time  had  a 
fine  space  to  walk  out  to  take  the  air.  He 
had  very  good  stables  for  cattle.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  General  Washington,  Mr. 
Boadley,  and  others,  had  formed  an  agri- 
cultural society,  and  gave  premiums  for 
improvements.  He  had  a  gold  medal  given 
him  for  forming  his  fold-yard,  and  the  only 
one  that  ever  was  given  in  America.  He 
then,  in  shewing  me  his  sheep,  remarked, 
that  there  was  one  very  fine  sneep,  which 
was  of  the  Irish  kind,   large-featured,   and 


P  J.      1  tc'Ui  liini  I  k:\cw  rer)'  little  of 

miui^^^t  uj  looking  at  them ;  but,  if  he  would 
give  ine  leave  to  touch  fiini,  I  eould  then 
givt  an  opinion.  He  immediately  caught 
him  ;  and  on  roiKhing,  or  handling,  I  found 
khn,  as  1  cxjHc'cd.  to  be  far  from  fa;  ;  but 
I  ttiw  an<  m^  the  flo^k  v        i  I 

ti:  :•*  '  in  good  condition  ;  —  he  was  one  of 
tlic  hrcvJ  ot  ^liccp  ixnvn  Holland,  that  arc 
far  superior,  both  in  cnrca'^c  and  wo<:)l,  to 
any  other  mrcd  in  Anirrica  ;  .ilihough 
they '  *  every  son  that  wc  have  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Di^hley.  f  hivo  been  lolJ 
t'        arc  of  the  DiFhlcy  in  i  "    n  one 

place  in  America  :  but  I  di^^bclieve  it,  as  I 
think  the  bi*st  of  them  could  not  live  i'  ; 
and  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  kill  them. 
— Mr.  Morgan  si  J  not  a  little 
cd  that  1  should  like  the  small  sheep.  I 
tlien  took  hold  (»f  the  sheep  of  i!  ^urt 
from  Holland,  and  he  was  one  of  the  faiie  i 
I  ever  '        icd  \\\  \\\\  'Flic  n*         r 

of  his   wethcii    \  H:..      Ik   then 

ed  nic  his  ewes  in  lamb  :    tfiey  were  in 
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very  fine  order;  and,  amongst  them,  I 
found  some  beautiful -featured  ewes,  which 
he  called  rat-tailed  sheep  :  but  he  did  not 
know  from  what  stock  they  had  descended. 
When  I  afterwards  returned  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Boadley,  at  Philadelphia,  and  told  the 
story  to  him,  he  informed  me  they  were 
from  Holland. 

I  believe  Mr.  Morgan  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  in  his  future  plans,  respecting 
sheep  and  cattle ;  and,  probably,  at  the 
moment  was  not  so  happy  with  his  new 
acquaintance  as  if  I  had  commended  every 
thing  he  had.  He  then  shewed  me  his 
cattle ;  and,  among  the  rest,  a  very  fat 
bullock,  as  he  thought.  The  animal  waa 
cleaned  like  a  horse,  fed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  tied  up  in  a  stall.  I  recommended 
to  him  to  go  to  see  Mr.  O'Donnel's  cattle, 
which  he  had  imported  from  Dishley;  and 
told  him  he  would  be  convinced  when  he 
saw  those  cows,  which  w^ere  much  fatter 
than  his  bull,  although  they  gave  milk, 
and   had   not  such  care  taken   of  them. 


:; . : 


jt  pcrior  in  latncil^anil  liicir 

weight  I.iy  in  belter  pirt^.  Hr  ^ihrwed  mc 
his  f  I,  wirkh  \s.is  a  vi  '  !c 

place  for  America,  but  not  worth  dcMirib- 
ing  in  tliis  work.  /  iig  other  things,  he 
riicwed  mc  some  cars  of  Indian  corn,  which 
had  nine  hii         J  corns  on  the  car  ;    and 

he  gave  me  one  w  hich  1  brought  to  Eng- 

t 
1 . 

I  believe  Mr.  Morgan  to  be  one  of  the 
most  industrious  gentlemen-:  s  in  that 

country.  He  follows  the  jiiuugh  with  the 
rest  of  his  people,  and  told  me  he  never 
saw  but  one  man  (who  was  an  F.nglish- 
man)  that  laid  the  land  so  well  as  himself 
with  tlic  pK'U  'h.  lie  showed  mc  some  of 
the  red  p^^^^  ^^>  much  famed  in  America^ 
and  the  same  b<  i  T  had  been  Informed  of 
by  Ntr  lefFcrson,  the  president.  He  gave 
me  '  of  them  to  eat  for  dinner  ;  but  a«> 

to  their  flavour,  I  cannot  say  much  nhotir  it, 
the  cook  having  made  them  so  h^i  with 
pepper,  as  to  taste  of  nothing  else.  He 
gave  me  some  of  these  red  i>CA?|  and  some 
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white  peas,  all  which  I  brought  with  me  to 
England.  I  planted  the  red  pea,  but  the 
climate  is  not  sufficiently  hot  to  bring  it  to 
perfection. 

To  return  to  the  sod. — He  told  nxj  his 
father  embanked  a  large  piece  of  meadow, 
with  an  intention  of  warping  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  read  the  English  do :  but 
the  winter's  frost  and  summer's  rains  had  so 
crumbled  down  the  embankment,  which 
was  by  the  side  of  a  river  that  flowed  over 
it  at  times,  as  to  prevent  it  being  of  the  in- 
tended use  ;  for  it  would  not  hold  water : 
and  he  was  mixing  dung  with  the  bank, 
to  make  compost  of  it,  which  answered 
uncommonly  well,  so  as  to  astonish  all  his 
neighbours  with  the  fine  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  and  clover,  &c.  which  he  had 
raised  by  such  process.  But  he  had  none 
of  the  herd-grass :  he  thought,  however, 
if  I  went  fifty  miles  further,  I  she  aid  find  it. 
In  coming  along  the  road,  I  had  repeatedly 
asked  about  this  herd-grass:  many  m.en  in 
those  parts  called  timothy  by  that  name,  and 

A  A 


end^aroured  U)  persuade  mc  then  >  no 
sucii  graM  as  1  nv.v  >e.irching  after.  But, 
having  seen  ti.c-  vml,  I  knew  better.—^ 
r  ig  spent  an  agu.Mc  day  and  night, 
1  returned  bark  to  1  .'  ^  liin  :  and, 
after  many  eiujunics  and  rLM..iu:.c-,  I 
found  out  the  placo  whrrr  the  herd-gra  s 
hay  was  to  be  seen,  i  rtjuircd  ihiihcr, 
and  tawt|ie  sward,  which  h.ul  n^itrn!,  .tnd 
f  d  tlic  best  sod  I  ever  saw  in  \ 
1  am  of  opinion  there  arc  many  K  i^^vc  ^^ 
land>  in  England  that  would  be  r  V  un- 
proved by  this  grass.  It  is  best  sown  in 
f ,       .'.      1  d  lliink  two  bushels  to  llic 

aere  suflfieieni  .  ihe  Americans  sow  but  one. 
1     is  seed  :         t   be  so%vn  wiili  any  »    '    r 
crujsalihuugh  not  manageil  so  in  America; 
il.c  Kind  II   iH  sown  on  there  \  » 

crop  til   any   kuui  but  ibi^  hcrd-gia     .   :^nd 
was  before  i  Mr.  1  / 

told  mc  u  used  tu  be  t.ill.d  duck- 

1  e  CTe\  J^ 

mc  :  bui,  i  t  hunuuct  .iin.i  it\J 

^:  vllcd;  apparently 
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from  the  effect  of  heat.  Two  of  them  lived 
in  a  tavern  :  they  werje  so  much  admired 
for  their  beauty,  that  they  fed  as  w^ell  as 
any  gentleman  in  the  house,  and  were  very 
fat  during  the  winter.  They  were  a  pro- 
fitable speculation ;  for  I  sold  whelps,  of 
four  weeks  old,  at  five  guineas  each. 


A  A  2 
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SECTION  XIX. 

r  r.     Hemp. 

Ho/^.    .V'u^.    Candles.    IlvmifuvCM.    Srvt- 
ral  Remarks  Oft  lit [tiUs  ;   dt\»:  Fiies, 

Cotton  Is  raised  in  the  same  manner  as 
tobtcco,  in  every  respect. — (See  Section 
XXI V). — It  grows  on  a  plant  about  twcivc 
or  eighteen  inches  .,   and    has   a    husk 

round  it  like  a  chesnut,  which  opcas  when 
ripe.  It  requires  great  attention  :  for  either 
sun  or  rain  will  readily  injure  it,  and  spoil 
tlie  colour. 

Buck-wheat  Is  easy  to  raibc.  It  is  sown 
10  August,  and  reaped  in  October.  TTic 
produce  is  small — not  more  than  three  or 
four  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  in  great  use 
for  '     breakfast ;  ilu  y  arc  very  good: 

by  taking  the  outer  skin  off  before  it  is 
g'        J,  tlic  flour  is  very  white. 
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Rice  is  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
America,  and  is  said  to  be  profitable.  The 
culture  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  garden 
peas.  Mr.  Pinkney,  a  member  of  congress, 
gave  me  information  how  to  raise  it ;  and 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  making  the  trial  : 
but  I  found  it  impracticable  on  my  land, 
and  in  the  climate  where  I  lived  ;  the  win- 
ter season  continuing  too  long,  and  the 
weather  being  too  variable.  The  south 
part  of  America  is  more  like  the  West 
Indies,  and   the  weather  more  steady. 

Flax  is  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
England.  It  grows  shorter  in  general,  on 
account  of  the  poor  soil.  Instead  of  rating 
it,  as  is  the  common  practice  in  Britain, 
the  process  they  have  adopted  is  termed 
rotting,  by  laying  it  on  the  ground,  to  make 
the  outer  skin  divide  from  the  bun  ;  which 
causes  it  to  rot  in  some  parts  before  it  divides 
from  the  bun  in  others,  and  the  line  is  in 
consequence  very  tender.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  boots  and  shoes  are  so  bad,  as  they 
use  line  in  the  making  of  those  articles. 


I  never  »aw  hemp  growing  in  Ame- 
rica; nor  did  I  ice  any  land  rich  enough  i  ) 
bear  it,  although  I  am  told  the; v.  i3  land  on 
which  (hey  do  raiur  hemp  ;  and  iliat  ihcy 
rot  ii  Hi  ihc  same  manner  as  fla\  \  which 
must   caU9e   it   to  be  tender,  c  line: 

therefore  a  caiuiot    be  so  durable  in  ropes 
f 

Hop&  are  raided  in    the  same  manner  as 
in  England  :    they   are   equal    in  pro^ 
and  as  good  in  ' -' i  but  the  r  i*^ts  (i 

ui:id  and  heavy  rains  often  ei.        y  i!t.  trc  y 
thcni. 

Soap   IS  m.idc  fcr  familv  n^r   nt    a  very 
chr  .    .1  ,    I,  111    ihe  it    ijuantity 

of   wood     htirncd,    the    ahrs    nrr   in   greit 
i   uiiy.     lor  this  purj^osc,  ii»cy  boil  bor 

(i  .i!iv  kiiu!  In  n  !rv  nf  wood-a^hric*    f^TmiTi 
il  oil  ii  a  a  id  tunc;  and  tlatf^  .: 

a  very  good  sort  of  soft  soap. 

Candle«»   are    made  for  domestic  use  in 

privafr  fiuulics;  but  I  found  the  i rcncc 

to  be  very  lit!*       as   to  <  c,    I  \ 

thai  and  buying.    I  hey  cost,  when  bought. 
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about  one  shilling  and  six  pence  currency 
per  pound. 

Honey-bees  are  kept  in  America  with 
equal  success  as  in  England  -,  the  trunk  of  a 
hollow  tree  being  usually  the  hive:  boxes 
are  sometimes  used,  but  I  never  saw  a  hive 
made  of  straw.  From  the  great  number  ef 
flowering  shrubs  in  the  woods,  I  should  ima- 
gine that  bees,  with  proper  care,  would  be- 
come valuable.  Honey  sells  in  the  market 
at  about  fifteen  pence  currency  per  pound. 

It  is  remarked,  in  America,  that  all  such 
gentlemen,  or  breeders  of  sheep,  as  have 
endeavoured  to  become  great  sheep-breed- 
ers, have,  from  some  cause  or  other,  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  attempt.  An  opinion  is 
entertained,  that  sheep  will  not  be  healthy 
in  any  one  place  long  together:  the  rot  is 
said  to  be  the  cause ;  but  that  is  not  the 
fact :  and  they  say,  from  experience,  that, 
if  they  change  them  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  they  thrive  much  better. 

In  cattle,  the  hollow- horn  is  a  very  bad 
complaint,  and  many  die  of  it.     It  is  some 
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••  in  •  il,   aiu!  .ippvan  to  be  :       i 

the  brain:  it  is  pus;  the  horn  becomes 
hollow,  aiul,  \v!ic:i  ( ut  «  if,  a  stinking 
purulent  matter  i&^uc*  from  it.  This  <lit> 
order  affV'ct*  ilic  a:  .1  in  ^  '*  wci- 
thcr ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  n.any,  u  is  ut 
want  of  fcHul.      The  c(tw  i«  . 

disorder,  during  the  summer  im      '    . 
thing  like    the  foul    in  the  i  in 

England. 

Ihc  Hessian  fly  is  a  creat  ^  iinity  ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  m.my  p..::  '  f'^'.c  counirv 
all  1km!  h.ivc  l>€f  n  ■  i 

up.    1  i  :     •     '  tion  the  \'  I  .:  i 

valine,  then  in  cmhr^'o  in  thr  ««rtihble,  bc- 
twixi  the  iowc  I  joint  anil  liic  .-^  • 

in  great  numbers,    rxnrtlv    1  cil. 

Thcy.iiciuiii         iictiui  \snilcr,  ami 

easy  to  1)1-  ill  ir«  vc(i  by  burning  the  stubble. 
And,  as  the  corn  iiillri  lie  hid  in  the 
when   the  wheat    is  growinjr.    I    make  no 
doubt  ilui  i'      r  nHects  '  ;;g5    in 

ihrni.  T\\r  Hict  come  out  in  the  tpring, 
in   \hc   SAiBc    tiunncr  cs  tu 
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England,  and  continue  among  tTie  wheat  all 
the  summer.  This  insect  must  injure  all 
wheat-crops  where  it  is  :  but  it  never  de- 
stroys wheat  on  rich  land.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  wheat  falling  down  when  in 
the  ear,  like  what  are  termed  in  England 
shaffled  crops. 

There  is  a  moth  which  gets  into  the 
wheat,  and  destroys  it  in  the  stack  or  mow 
after  it  has  been  harvested.  Likewise  a 
worm  in  granaries  that  quickly  consumes 
large  quantities  :  it  is  the  same  as  that 
which  gets  into  the  bread  on  ship-board. 
There  are  abundance  of  weevils. 

In  white  or  garden-peas,  there  is  a 
worm  that  eats  a  large  hole  through  every 
pea,  or  nearly  :  and  this  is  in  embryo  when 
the  pea  is  green  ;  as  I  bottled  some,  and 
corked  them  up  ;  but  in  the  spring  there 
was  a  great  number  of  the  flies  in  the  bottle, 
and  the  peas  were  all  eaten  through:  there- 
fore they  are  not  to  be  avoided.  These 
peas  are,  in  consequence,  not  pleasant  to 
use  for  the  table.     I  suspect  such  numerous 


5tt 

•wirmi  of  noxit  i:s  .  rcjrurcs  must  be  imu- 
I  human  cofisiirtition. 

iiicic  isa  kiuilot  ■  cialumblc- 

bup,  which  in  the  tummcr  forrn«  a  cave  in 
the  cariii  ;  i,  whi  i  aninwi  dr 
duDfr,  two  f)f  ihoic  go  to  the  place,  and  roll 
up  into  .1  :  •  Mid  hall  a  c,  a5  big  a£  a  >  1 
\v.ilfuif,  uliirh  ihcy  puiih  fon*ards  with 
thtir  lore  led  or  legs  to  iluir  i  It  is 

•aij    til  It   fhcTc  is  an  c^g  in  the  inside  of 
every  one  oi  those  b.i     .       I 
quantities  of  these  bcetlc5,    that  you  will 
Si         ly    sec  a    \    Jung   Icli  in  the  pa 
daring   the   summer:    consecjuuiiUy    ihcy 
greatly  1 

I'here  is  a  kind  of  graw- hopper,  wiueh 
eats  up  the  inttJows  in  the  suninur,  and 
poUto<.>,    iiiJeed  every  ihiug  tlui  .  :\. 

'I  hey  are  lUii  1  .i :   hut  wlicn  or  u  hrrp 

they  do  come»  they   '  "'       re  ihenu 

Mr,  CMnini»   told  me  \w   h.ul  all    Hr  fine 
tiinofby  de  i  '  m  one  year,  and 

cvcrv  thing  in  hi    ^^Jefi:  they  even  took 
the  bark  from  the  ci        ii-Uecs. 
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Locusts    appear    once  in  eleven,  or,  as 
some  say,  every  fourteen  years.   They  were 
there  the  last  summer  I  w^as  in  the  country. 
They  come,   Hke  an  army,  in  one  day  ap- 
parently;  making    such   a  noise  and  con- 
tinual humming,  that  I  wondered  what  was 
the  matter.    Being  so  many  thousands,  they 
cause   a  very  great  alarm.     They  remain 
about  one  month,  and  do  much  damage  to 
all  kinds  of  trees,   by  eating  in   a  circular 
manner  round  the  bark  of  young  shoots,  of 
every  part  of  the  tree,  about  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  end,  and  sometimes  at  a 
greater  distance.     This  causes  great  injury 
to  the  fruit  the  ensuing  season.    They  are, 
from    the   Americans'  account,   eleven   or 
fourteen  years   generating ;   and,   what   is 
very  strange,    not  one  is  to  be  seen  except 
in  those  years. 

There  are  bugs,    the  same  as  the  house 
bed   bug,   by  thousands  in  the  woods, 
so  that  I  should  think  there  is  not  a  house 
in  America  without  them. 
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Small  black  flies  are  to  numeroui ,  that  it 
i%\  'to  have  some  kind  cf  poison  to  de- 
stroy them  For  which  purpose  a  sub- 
stance, called  fly-stone,  n*  ^;ir 
and  water,  is  spread  on  a  plate.  In  my 
house  it  was  ncces>ary  to  sweep  the  room 
rc|>caiedl)  m  ihe  course  of  the  day,  duri:  / 
>c  several  li        :ulswercpr 

i  iiciw  ii  a  tick  or  dog-louse  in  the  woods, 
in  t  nil         :%  :   and  thev  will  fix  thcm- 

»vivc&  in  buch  a  manner  upon  tlic  }Hi!:i.i!i 
bOi! . ,  A<,  if  not  (jnicklv  rctiT  ,  to  make 
ilic  I  ^  \cry  dii^igrccui)ic  lor  a  month 
I  arc  h\        cds  of  those   <orrt 

ot  rcpuus,  tiles,  and  bugs,  (ail  ('  i 

"s  hv  the  Anu'riiMn*,^  too  frfrtnnc  m 
in^  I',   re  tlum  i  can  enumerate. 
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SECTION  XX. 

The  Nature  of  Plaster  of  Pam,  and  proper 
Directions  given  for  itsing  it.  Several  Ex- 
periments tried,  and  a  Proof  oj'  its  valuable 
Qualities. 

The  French  plaster  of  Paris  and  that  from 
Nova  Scotia  are  both  of  the  same  nature  :  no 
difference  is  to  be  discerned  in  using  them  : 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  EngUsh 
plaster,  ground  in  the  same  manner,  would 
have  a  similar  effect,  as  the  principal  use  of 
it  is,  that  it  attracts  moisture,  hinders  the 
heat  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  so  deep 
into  the  soil,  and  prevents  exhalation : 
so  much  so,  that  the  earth  where  the  turnips 
growed  would  look  much  blacker  intheparts 
to  which  the  plaster  was  applied  :  the  sun 
causes  so  great  exhalation  in  America,  that, 
in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day,  the  vapours 
rise  from  the  swamps  like  the  steams  of  hot 


water  on  the  fire  ;   whli-Jt   must  stop  tlic 
pUntft  from  grov.        i  :     .  \  :s  a  man- 

nrrnx  rhrv  ought  to  do.  A:.u  the  principal 
caUiC   V         !  ^  r  und  huch  h         *    :  ad- 

Tantage  in  ti  j>plication  of  plaster  to 
turnips,   is  its  -  the  moUrurc,  and 

defending  the  plants  while  young  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.      It  rs   the 

soil,  and  keq>s  the  ground  moist  and  eool 
all  the  summer.      I  \  h   every 

other  plant  in  America  will  look  sick* 
\j  I — to  II  so,  in  the  lieat  of  the  day, 

that  you  would  suppose  many  plani:>  would 
not  revive  again,   ]  .   turnips 

that  have  not  had  plaster  applied  to  them, 
in  the  same  fielJ,  the  outward  leaves  turn 
yellow,  die,  and  dropoff; — yet  those  liiat 
have  bad  the  ^  .  will  lo<^)k  of  a   rank 

green  and  healthy  ;  and  if  you  go  in  the 
e\  ifft  vou  will  •'I  cw  on  those  plaster- 
ed, mucii  cuiicr  than  on  the  olhc:  ;  .i:id 
in    t'  have  i!r.>jv,  (.{ 

dew,  wiitn  the  oll;«.ro  are  p-u-chod  with  the 

beat  of  the  sun. 
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The  smallaess  of  the  quantity  necessa- 
ry is  very  strange :    two  bushels  will  suf- 
fice for  an  acre,  in  drills  ;  as  I  did  not  find 
any  perceivable  difference  where  I  had  ap- 
plied more  :   nor  has  plaster  been  found  of 
any  use  but  where  the  land  was  by  nature 
rich  or  dunged,    as   it   is  not  possible  that 
there  can  be  any  food  for  plants  in  that  sort 
of  stone.     There   is  a   very  material  dif- 
ference  in  the  appearance  and   feeling  of 
French  plaster   and    that  of   Nova  Scotia  : 
the  form.er  feels   like  sand  in  your  fingers, 
and  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  latter  sort  is 
softer  and  whiter.     The  American  fiirmers 
like  the  soft  and  white,  when  in  the  stone. 
Many    of   them   buy  it  by  w^elght  in  the 
stone,  supposing  it  richer— more  oily  they 
say :  but  I  never  found  any  of  them  able 
to    give    a    reason    for    its    efficacy;    and 
the  farmers    will   frequently  tell,    that,   in 
the  same  field  of  clover,  plaster  did  great 
service  one  year,    and   none   the  year  fol- 
lowing.    The    cause    seems    evident.     It 
was  always  in  the  first  year,  I  observed, — 


rer  in  (he  last, — that  It  did  good.  1  * 
tuui^  »  IS,  ou  Utiilc  rich  soils,  make  fine 
luxuriMl^^MilVr^,   and  crops  of 

1  i^        .d   corn,    ill  a    '.        Liniry  ;   on  i>oor 
haircn    <.lls  noC  lO  much  so;    but  tseh  •€•* 
h<'i.^  i:..iLc(hcn\  rrcciuT.      So  nui .   ihc  c.isc 
Ih:    \vi:h    pliHer.       1  he    soW    inav  )>c    i 
)  .        d  want  liKKi  lot  li.   1  If 

i  jr:xl  nraetitc  in  ric\itohtc 

f  or  iuur  \  l 

Tffar*R  crop  i«  preator  than  tlic  first,  as  I  .ini 
toiii  ;  «cr    b^w    bi.  dent. 

The  rlovrr  cri  luy  failUf  uhrri   1  took  po«» 
k  ;iu(  \'         * 

or-  r!  vrar-  ncir  did^ l. ,...j  u... 

f  III  N  '  '    :id  was 

pour  by  nature,  ahhough  called  good,  and 
the  ^g  **  hnc  Ii.  " 

f^^^rry  :u  need  lo  be.  Nor  had  the  plaalcr  any 
g»*UtfT  V'*!^''  (•  liad  not 

been  a|)plicd.    I  'rf >  .i  pan  of  a  r^w  or  drill 
undii:  I  no  tui 

on  it,  althougli,  wlicrc  the  pUilcr  was  ap- 
I  was  oo  great  i  (o  the 
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eye  in  the  plants^  And  further  I  am  of 
opinion,  from  some  observations  I  have 
made,  that  it  is  of  much  more  advantage 
appHed  after  a  shov^'-er  of  rain,  or  when  the 
dew  is  on  the  ground,  than  at  any  other 
time.  But  in  Judge  Peters's  book  on  plaster, 
it  is  something  to  the  same  effect : — If  a  plant 
of  any  kind  was  put  in  plaster,  it  would 
not  grow  any  more  than  it  would  in  a 
lime-heap.  It  does  not  seem,  from  all  the 
use  made  of  it  in  America,  to  have  been  of 
any  utility,  except  in  clover.  The  turnips 
are  my  own  experiment  only.  I  tried  it 
on  cabbage  plants:  in  the  seedling-bed  they 
were  very  fine :  but  in  the  spring  I  put  it 
to  the  cabbages  -,  and  I  could  not  discern 
any  difference  made,  although  the  land  was 
very  highly  manured  indeed  ;  as,  by  way 
of  experiment,  I,  in  the  month  of  October, 
set  out  in  the  field  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cabbage-plants,  of  the  early  York  and 
early  May  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  effects  of  rich  compost  during  such  in- 
clement weather  and  in  such  poor  soil,  and 

B  £ 
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(m  the  inhabitanu  told  mc  ilut  earlv  r.ih- 
bages  were  so  n  and  Tery  dear  ia 
their  country)  I  thought  they  would  be  a 
V  crop^  at  five  cents  and  a  half  each. 

The  comport  had  a  most  wonderful  effect. 
It  is  cu>iomary,  when  the  gan'  rs  set  out 
cabbage-plants  to  stand  the  winter,  to  place 
ihcm  in  diilN,  ^^ith  a  t  '  towards  the 
oorth-weat  side,  and  cover  them  with  the 
bouphfi  of  trct's,  wlili  the  leaves  on.  I  iliJ 
the  same  :  but,  by  way  of  trial,  I  left  some 
uncovered ;  having  an  opinion  the  rich- 
nc'^s  of  the  compost  would  preserve  them  : 

$n  It  did  ;    aiul    I    saw    lilllc   i  bc- 

twixi  il.  uncovered  and  thote  coverctf, 
for   the   covcrini^  J    ?omc\    where  the 

J.  V    too    close    to  them  ;   and  there 

were  about  as  many  stood  ihc  winter  in  one 
patt  as  in  the  Other.    But  their  siamiin    ^  ' 
1^'^nter  i«  c>f  little  consequence  :    t<»r  in   \ 
f;  :  at  IcaRt  in  sunr  m  is  so 

h  r,  AS  to  cause  them  to  run  t(^  ^i ;  and 
\  V I  \  1(  w  out  of  the  number  set  Ix  .  ^  mc  c.ii»- 

b,»^c->.     Clover  is  sown  on  the  v    **,  iu  llic 
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month  of  March,  or  sooner,  as  the  weatheir 
happens  to  suit ;  and  it  answers  very  well  ; 
for  it  drops  through  the  snow,  gets  to  the 
soil,  and  takes  root  more  early.  If  the 
clover  were  to  be  sown  when  the  summer 
had  set  in,  the  sun  would  scorch  the  seed 
and  prevent  its  growing.  The  same  method 
is  practised  on  winter  crops. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  plaster  would  an- 
swer so  often  or  so  well  here  as  in  America  : 
but  I  doubt  not  of  its  being  of  great  service, 
and  especially  on  turnips,  in  hot,  dry  sea- 
sons. It  is  said  to  be  of  no  service  near 
the  sea  in  America.  The  last  summer 
I  was  in  that  country,  there  were  more 
regular  rains  than  during  the  preceding ; 
and  I  rather  supposed  that  to  be  the  rea- 
son why  I  perceived  no  difference  in  the 
parts  of  the  grain-crops  to  which  the  plaster 
was  applied.  It  was  a  natural  conjecture 
that  the  plaster  would  not  have  been  of  so 
much  use  to  the  turnip-crop  :  but  that  was 
not  the  case. 

B  B  2 
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I'fiiiir,     lit'  ('    A.'«."<  ui   I  IMi*4C 

Til r RE  arc  \\\  Arr.  white,  red, 

willow,  che»nut,  S[>ani^h,  black-jack^  ajid 
li\c  oaks.  I  have  heard  the  inlubii.i 
ihey  have  thirteen  ^ru  of  cuk,  of  which  the 
live  oak  and  the  white  oak  are  the  bc^t. — 
but  neither  of  them  is  nearly  so  durable 
as  tlie  liigBA  oak  i  ^  rly   for  bhii>- 

building. 

Almost   every    kiiul    <  i     wood    growa 
quickly  in  America  ;  and,  from  that  cause, 
giMitlly  straight :  but,  from  tiic  ijiiick 
of  its  growth,  tt  is  less  durable     Codar  i^ 
the  only  ak>w-^  ^.  liinbcr  they  have^ 

and   )       I         ^rcat  liurabUky  ;    very    like 
our  yew  in  Knfiiafld. 

Tlicrc  aic  many  »orts  of  hiccory :   u  is  a 
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very  tough  wood ;  more  so  than  any  other 
I  ever  saw ;  some  of  it  remarkably  good  for 
ax-shafts,  &c. 

There  is  no  American  wood  of  which 
bowls  or  dishes  could  be  made,  equal  to 
many  kinds  in  England ;  nor  any  compara- 
ble, in  the  construction  of  pumps,  pipes,  &c. 
to  the  English  elm;  which  is  imported  to 
plant,  and  admired  as  a  beautiful  tree. — 
There  are  no  elms  growing  in  America  as 
timber. 

Large  quantities  of  haw-thorn  are  also 
imported  from  Great  Britain ;  and  grow  as 
well  as  the  poor  soil  will  admit,  but  seldom 
rise  to  any  perfection,  except  the  land  be 
dunged:  they  havemuchlongerpricklesthan 
trees  of  the  same  sort  in  England.  The 
American  haw-thorn  is  of  slow  growth, 
with  a  prickle  upon  it  three  inches  long. 

There  are  but  five  evergreens :  the  pine, 
the  cedar,  the  saffron,  the  holly,  and 
the  ivy, — which  is  not  at  all  like  the 
English  ivy.  The  pine-tree  produces  good 
timber:   it  is  used  for  making  the  decks  of 
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drifw«   and  is  very        .fiful  f<if  ioon.     k 

gruw»  ti<  i  /rca(  boigfat  in  thcwocMit,  with* 
cut  3!iv   \'  N  ;   anj  is  iu»l  in  the  lent 

an  ornuoenui  tree  in  fiflldi* 

'I  '  nrc  walnut-trees  fal-glieit  ntimb^pt: 
the  trua  ot  them  is  noc  at  all  plaMAiit,  it  lias 
a  viTv  oily  disagreeable  Hate,  and  i^  so  fixed 
in  the  shell,  v  •  h  is  rerjr  thick,  as  wiili 
diiFiculty  to  be  got  out :  the  case  is  the  same 
with  the  h'  ry-nut ;  they  both  requiring 
a  hammer  to  break  them  :  but  the  kernel  of 
the*       risn  'easanterr*       ihewalnui* 

1  he  land  is  reckoned  tine  that  bears  the  hic- 
cory.     Tlureisa  '      shelM>tik,  that 

bears  a   nut   called    hic^vi),    the   shell    of 
which  breaks  i  than  those  of  the 

walnut  or  many  other  hiccory*trees,  and  is 
agreeat)lL  to  the  table. 

Tlie  che^nut-tree  is  very  handsome,  and 
its  fruit  pleasant. 

There  are  but  few  hazel-trees  j  liicrclurc, 
not  inafiv  tuit%:  the  .ircntiKJi; 

gnd  Ktiiicia  Afualler  than  iIiom:  in  FngLind. 

1       >:  art  aib-irees,  but  not  in  plenty : 
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I  never  saw  above  ten  trees  of  the  kind 
during  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the 
country.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  shafts 
of  single-horse  chaises,  in  preference  to 
any  other,  and  sold  at  a  very  high  price. 
I  had  a  chaise,  the  shafts  of  which  were 
made  of  this  wood.  By  an  accident,  one 
of  them  was  broken  :  the  wood  did  not 
appegir  to  be  of  so  elastic  a  nature  as  an 
English  ash.  The  charge  for  a  pair  of 
shafts  is  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings. 
Hiccory  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  is  not  so  good  :  although  re- 
markably tough,  it  is  more  liable  to  bend. 

The  English  willows  grow  to  an  uncom- 
mon size,  very  quick,  and  superior  to  those 
in  England,  especially  the  weeping-willow ; 
particularly  on  dry  hot  land,  and  poor  soil^ 
which  to  me  is  astonishing.  I  saw  some 
weeping- willows  at  Mount- Vernon  grow- 
ing by  the  sides  of  the  lawn  before  the  hall- 
door,  the  shoots  of  which,  the  growth  of 
one  year,  w^ere  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet 
Jong,  and  no  part  of  them  thicker  than  4 
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turlcT-quil!        M    \   I  '  )wn  from  the 

t<  |>  uf  the  treet,  aiid  lay  on  the  ^oiind  for 
.  kct.     I  was  struck  with  hur;      .,  aiul 
aaked  the  General  if  they  were  of  any  par* 
t:    il.ir    kiiul.     He   m\4  hut,    the 

wiiucr  !  j'oic,  tiic  u^  ^t  (>i  til  .u)w  Aiid 
kiclci  had  occadoiietl  the  top  ti>  Ircak  off; 
aiul,  iliirin^  the  MiinnuT,  i!  '  '  row n  to 
ftlSLX  :iin.i/inr  Km)  Mh  :  which  was  the  catMe 
of  (iicir  siflMur  beauty  \  tor  he  hail  not 
•eeii  an  instance  of  nny  ol  the  lops  of  theac 
tmm  h  '  ^  been  cut  ofrt>efore, 
only  a  few  years  since  their  hr^t  introduc- 
tion Am  It  wxs  an  accident  that 
had  caused  their  extraordinary  beautiful 
ap  T'  was  in  f  i  : 
and  it  is  very  common  for  their  trees  to 
look  like  cut  gKuss,  from  notne  sort  of  mois- 
lure  settling  on  them,  and  freezing  at  the 
c  in-  icli  wub  the  case  at  that 
tiutc. 

The  l.oinhardy  p   ^     r,  an  imp  c^ 

gnnv;v  unconunonly  c|uick,  and  loolu  ^wiy 
piciiy,  c  ^  y  ill  lowuaai       .iic>.     i  ic 
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streets  being  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet 
wide,  it  is  a  customary  thing  to  plant  a  row 
of  these  trees  before  the  houses  on  each  side, 
to  separate  the  foot  from  the  carriage  way. 

There  are  very  few  white-thorns,  no 
sallows,  nor  any  kind  of  plant  that  will 
make  fork  or  hoe  shafts.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  farmers  that  have  not  a  hay- 
fork ;  which  surprised  me  at  first : — but  that 
is  not  at  all  strange,  as  hundreds  of  them 
have  no  hay. 

I  was,  however,  astonished,  that,  with  so 
many  thousand  acres  of  oaks,  acorns  should 
not  be  more  plentiful.  I  did  not  hear  of  a 
single  instance  of  their  hogs  ever  fattening 
on  acorns  in  the  woods,  and  have  frequently 
enquired  the  reason:  the  inhabitants  could 
not  inform  me ;  but  I  suppose  there  never 
is  a  sufficiency  for  the  purpose.  Such  a 
mode  of  feeding  hogs  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  Americans  ;  particularly 
as  they  live  so  much  on  salt  pork. 

There  is  a  tree   that  they  call    gum,   of 
which  they  make  their  pumps :   but  it  will 
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not  antwer  well  when  the  bark  \  ofl; 

because  it  U  then  le«9  dura^iw.  It  U  used 
for  bowls.  Little  of  that  work  is  done  in 
the  pan  of  America  where  I  was^  as  thobc 
iWMb  arc  procured  c  ly  cheaper 

from  England. 

There  is  a  fringc-lrcc,  beautiful  i  ul 

description,  and  resemhiingthc  frini^e  nualc 
of  cotton.  These  trees  are  rare  :  I  never 
saw  more  than  one. 

I  cs  grow  ahuost  spontaneously  : 

tberc  arc  v.inons  kinds,  whicli  1  never  ^.iw 
in  England  ;  il^-  tmit  of  some  i«  rellow^ 
II*  '  a  Icmou  ;  Koinc  white  ;  < 
d.nrk-rrtl  throughout  :  ihey  bear  from  the 
stone  111  three  years,  hut  the  fruit  is  much 
better  when  grafted.  1  here  i:^  oi^o  a  beau* 
tiful  tree,  like  a  j>eaeh  tree  in  leaf  and  colour, 
but  docs  not  bear  fruit. 

There  is  a  tree,  called  dog-woo<i,  u 
bcar&a  wliitc  ilowcr  vv,;  v.aly  in  the  spring, 
and  looks  beautiful  in  the  woods,  1  i. 

ing  before  there  are  any  leaves  on  the  othci 
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They  have  what  they  call  the  honey- 
suckle, a  flowering-shrub,  with  many  others 
of  the  shrub  kind,  for  which  I  do  not  know 
any  name.  Indeed  the  woods  are  so  much 
variegated  by  a  diversity  of  colours,  from 
the  different  kinds  of  trees,  as  to  produce  a 
pleasing  effect ,  particularly  the  oaks,  and 
especially  in  autumn. 
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sicnoN  xxn. 

CkiktMg — IIoH        fit'    Ftrf-wtmd — Lnhmr: 

the  Erpemce  oftmek* 

A  i.i  AvLR  hat  c(  ts  ( i/ht  daUsrs^  or  thrcr 
poll  ;   an  inferior  hat  five  liol- 

lars,   or  oik*  poutid  ftevoiiaen  fthillin.  ! 

ux  pence.  A  pair  of  boou  cigiu  dollars. 
The  boots  I  '  ^\l  ktled  only  six  weeks 
before  lUcy  uvucd  soaling  and  calashing, 
i^hich  cost  mc  four  ilollari  mcu.  Shoes 
cost  fifteen  shillings  per  pair ;  inferior  ones, 
very  bad  in  '  '.  seven  shillingn  and  six 
pence  A  |  ir  of  common  ir^  ;'.?.vic»  and 
jacloit  cost  troni  (ivc  to  .six  dollars. 

Mv  tailor's  bill,    which    I    intended    to 
haNc  1  1,  ii  1;    but  the  1 

ucri:  the  prices,  as  near  a>  I  can  recollect, 
of  the  M.        I   ar  led: — A  top- 

coat for  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  of  the  i '    'j 
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called  bear-skin,  eight  dollars ;  ditto  for  a 
youth  eighteen  years  old,  ten  dollars  (three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings)  ;  a  coat  of  ladies* 
cloth,  such  as  sells  in  England  at  about  fif- 
teen shillings  a  yard,  seven  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  five  pence  ;  a  milking-jacket, 
four  dollars  and  a  half,  or  one  pound  thir- 
teen shillings  and  nine  pence. 

A  front  store,  or  shop,  of  sixteen  feet  in 
front,  lets  for  a  thousand  dollars  per  annum  ; 
a  larger  one  at  fifteen  hundred.  There  is  a 
tavern,  called  the  third  tavern  in  Balti- 
more—  the  house  only,  lets  at  tw^elve 
hundred  pounds  a  year  :  and  every  other 
house  in  proportion.  The  land  within 
two  miles  of  Baltimore  (the  place  to  which 
these  observations  attach)  sells,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  acres  together,  at  forty-five  and  fifty 
pounds  per  acre. 

Wood  is  from  five  to  nine  dollars  per 
cord ;  the  cord  is  twelve  feet  long,  four 
feet  high,  and  three  feet  over. 

Portering  in  towns  is  from  one  dollar  to 
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one  tlolLir  and  a  hnlf  per  day;  at  harvest- 
%v(  rk,  «  !U'  i!(>!!.n  jcr  il.iv  and  a  pint  of 
%v}r!  kcjr  ;  af  all  ochcr  timM  of  the  year, 
from  five  lo  hi\  >hil!'iv.s  |»cr  ;    if  d'hr- 

ed,  fff  rn  three  Uitllings  to  three  shillings 
and  M\  I  per  d.         women    scrv        , 

by  the  mouth,  from  eight  to  twelve  dol- 
lars. 
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SECTION  XXIII. 

A  correct  Account  of  eccrxj  Crop,  uith  Rota- 
tions ;  inclucl'uig  the  Expence  and  Profit 
arising  therefrom.  Remarks  on  rural  Life, 
Cozes,  d^x. 

Rotation  of  four  Years  with  Crops  of  Indian 
Corn  and  JFheat,    Dr.  and  C?\ 

Dr.  First  Year.  £.     s.     d. 

To  ploughing  one  acre,  what  is 

termed  flushing,  .  .12     0 

To  listing  and  preparing  the  hills 

for    planting  and  sowing  the 

seed,  .  .  .  .12     0 

To  molding  the  corn,  where  the 

first  missed,  .  .  .  0   15     O 

To  ploughing  from  the  corn,     .0    18     0 
To    hoeing    and    transplanting, 

where    any    may  be   wanted,  0   15     O 

Carried  forward,  .  4  13     o 


C 

/. 

d. 

Brought  forward. 

A 

13 

o 

To  f      .  '^»"g  ^o  ihc  corn, 

o 

IR 

o 

To  siickcring  the  com. 

o 

3 

9 

To  ploi:         g  ilic  other  way 

to 

the  corn, 

0 

!<^ 

o 

To    toi^^     ^                        J. 

o 

A 

0 

To  leading  humc,     . 

u 

1 

1 1 

To   |nil!ing  the  corn, 

0 

1 

( 1 

To    carr)'ing     home, 

o 

0 

r> 

To   seed. 

0 

9 

o 

To  liusking  fifteen  buslitU, 

0 

1 

C 

f             Ing  it  off  the  ear  (1. 

bittbcls). 

o 

\5 

o 

To  nnr  vrarN  rrnt,  finciii^,  .v 

o 

IJ 

G 

S             I     .r. 
To  f^^^  f^tlshtl   nf  cri  f!-u  Ijcal, 

o 

1 1 

o 

To  fcuwiiig,      .         . 

• 

(> 

1 » 

6 

To  reaping,  by  the  cra^.., 

• 

o 

3 

9 

To   leading,     . 

• 

o 

O 

0 

T'^  tlinuhing  ten  buihcU,  at  eight 

!■          '.'■■•• 

• 

o 

r 

H 

To  one  year's  rctJt, 

• 

n 

• 

Lanicd  .^  .     .  .  ', 

'J 

i  1 
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Third  and  fourth  Years.         £,     s,     d. 

Brought  forward,  .91411 

To  two  years'  rent,  fencing,  &c.   15     0 


1 1      0 


Per  Centra. 

By    fifteen    bushels    of   Indian 

corn,    at    three  shilhngs  and 

nine  pence  per  bushel, 
By  blades  and  tops, 
By    ten    bushels  of  wheat,    at 

eleven  shillings    per  bushel. 
By  the  straw. 
By  two  years'  pasturing. 
By  loss  on  an  acre  of  land,  for 

four  years,  .  .  .      l 


2 

10 

3 

0 

12 

0 

5 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1  1       o 


It  is  to  be  observed  the  loss  in  all  these 
calculations  is  occasioned  by  what  may  be 
termed  the  fallow,   or  preparation    of  the 

c  g 


1a*u!.  hv  rai*!nc  I         n  cc  the 

to  (•  «^    wall   tiic  tuiaip-vrop  lu  1  i^g- 

iuul,   V  Iocs  not  clear  ihc  expence 

.aicuoiog  u  ;  luc  following  cr«  :  \  y  :  but 
the  cTOv^  of  crrain  rrowi^  .ifur  liuii.in  com 
111  /  :t  i(  <u»  lo  caiMc  the 

In^  :  tlicrdore  it  plaluly  appcJtTB  white 
11.  J  horM.'>    \'      Id  be  ttinred  ;   but 

they  employ  negroes  to  plough,  with  rnule^, 
who  can  s  uuich  ric.itcr  !.i:vl^hipa. 

T  he  above  "^latcMucnt — in  \\liKh  the*  ev» 
piuccs  aiui  pri»tu^  *  *  ig  from  li»c  cuiiiva- 
tion  of  wheat  arc  given  from  the  regular 
pre  of  the  f        cr*  on  the  Bay  of 

Chc^.|  ^  Hic  best  land  I  saw  in  America, 
and  n  ■  'ih  the  grcaloM  .  — 

will  shew  how,  under  the  most  favourable 
ci  s,   the  American  : 

the  fact  is,  he  barely  exists  ; — and  the  pro- 
duce of  •  ^  1k- 
low  wlut  is  above  stated,  not  more  in  Mary- 
Und  tlun  th  .  a  ludf  on  the 
aTemge  per  acre,     i  ul  ^^luc^  totaled  in  the 
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first  year's  account  are  what  I  paid  myself, 
and  are  generally  the  same  all  over  the 
country:  nar  do  I  think  I  tilled  my  land 
cheaper  with  my  own  horses  and  a  white 
man,  as  I  had  to  keep  them  a  long  time, 
during  the  winter,  without  receiving  the 
benefit  of  their  service.  The  man  whom  I 
employed  for  hire,  with  his  horses,  was  a 
neighbour,  an  Irishman  :  having  many  op- 
portunities of  talking  with  him,  he  has  fre- 
quently told  me,  that  the  manure  from  Balti- 
more cost  him  more  yearly  than  the  value 
of  the  produce  which  he  raised  on  his  farm. 
He  had  a  small  plantation  of  about  forty  acres, 
which  he  managed  w^ell  :  he  kept  a  wag- 
gon and  six  horses,  to  VN^ork  his  own 
land  at  convenient  times,  and  let  out  for 
hire.  He  had  a  son  grown  up:  and,  in 
the  season  for  ploughing,  they  both  went 
to  plough,  at  three  dollars,  either  per  day 
or  acre  at  the  option  of  their  employer. — 
Many  people  on  small  plantations  have  no 
horse  or  plough :   to  raise  an  acre   qf  tv>^o 

c  c  2 


M0 

rf  Indian  com,   ami  half  tn  acre  of  pot»-' 

t*  4    .    tlicy  hire  lor  the   piougiuag,    <N:c.  : 
.iS  the  hbdcs  aiul  tops  ot    IiulLin  corn  are 

the  ;  i  '  '<    ^^^^T  ^^vc  tor  a  cow  in 

the  winter,  and  the  c()rn  h>r  theinb..       , 

Mr.  i)'I')(>nnei,  of  Canton, 
argiirt!  rh-ir  he  could  buy  Indian  com  cheap- 
er than  i  *  it,  ahhough  the  land  was 
his  own;  and  he  bought  large  quantities  for 
the  'ort  ol  his  negroes,  c  '  .  .. — 
\\  iicn    this  business  was  over*    they  then 

id  carts,   b<       '     •     iIkt 
in  the  woods,  hired  men  for  chopping  it  up 

it  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  sell  ;  which  kept  them  and 
their  horses  y 

were  ai  inicrty  to  lead  for  hire  if  any  uiic 
V         1.  iTs  per 

day  for  only  four  horses  and  the  waggon* 
and  tl  r  the  cart.     The  ' 

and  d.  milked  the  cows,  maiuged  a 

h  truck^ 
V.  ;;ics;uc>  ^w..  ,  ;  ,w^c.;and, 
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as  they  sold  their  own,  were  not  liable  to 
be  cheated.  Indeed,  I  never  saw  four  such 
industrious  people  before, — all  sober,  and 
leading  a  much  superior  life  for  industry  to 
most  of  the  people  of  that  or  any  other 
country  I  ever  was  in.  They  spun  and 
knitted  their  own  stockings :  this  I  parti- 
cularly know,  because  they  bought  the 
wool  of  me.  They  lived  only  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Baltimore. — 
They  had  been  twenty  years  and  upwards 
in  America,  and  had  brought  with  them 
money  sufficient  to  buy  a  waggon  and 
horses,  with  which  the  man  set  up  as  carman 
in  Baltimore ;  and  all  they  were  able  to 
accomplish  besides,  since  their  first  setthng 
there,  was  the  purchasing  those  forty  acres 
of  land  on  which  they  resided,  in  a  small 
house,  with  a  very  indifferent  stable,  and 
no  barn  or  cow-house.  They  frequently 
had  nothing  in  the  house  to  drink  but 
water ;  which  I  knew  from  this  circum- 
stance,   that,   when  they   had  a  bottle  of 


whiskey,  llicy  would  in.ikc  me  drink  ulth 
thirin.     I    have  been   in  (he  houic  many 
.  and  r  »aw  chcm  have  any  oiher 

bread  tiiaii  tiial  tnuuc  ol  Indian  com.  1  hey 
ptid   iIkif  wnv  vcrv  well,    hut  uoi    much 
c:    lor    wIku    (!uv    wanted    bran    lor 
se5,  he   f  lly  came  to  me  lor 

m»  :ii  y  lor  the  purpose.  ThciC  people,  be- 
ing If  ';,  used  to  aaVt  wlicn  they  heard  talk 
of  iheii  i  trymen  revolun  .  **  Oli,  send 
them    here:    it    will  tcicfi    them    to    ki.otr 

riv. 

'I  !  ...ucnt    .iTid    r.nlrttlitinn   in  page 

bHi  arc         *    •'  II!*  :  to  be 

the  best  of  land  in  America  ;    there  being 

ft  •<*  ■•■•• 

^      •!  .1, 

tlut  tvnuld  produce  neither  rye,  barley, 
w^  :s,    I)        ..  ly  tliing  .ind  is 

•uflcrcd  to  remain  fallow  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  Ii  '  /s  land,  a!  '  gh  m) 
highly  manured,  would  not  bring  either 
wheat  or  barley.  An  1  nglibhrnan  would 
naturally  sup|x>&e  he  might  sow  stich  land 
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with  clover  or  hay-seed.  As  for  the  latter, 
it  would  not  produce  a  sprig  ;  and  clover, 
if  set  at  all,  would  not  grow  long  enough 
for  a  scythe  to  catch  it.  Indeed  I  ne- 
ver, during  my  residence  in  that  country, 
saw  an  American  (so  far  as  his  finances 
would  allow,  or  land  produce)  more  negli  - 
gent  than  we  are  in  England  ;  but  their 
principal  methods  of  improvement  are  fre- 
quently impracticable  forwant  of  the  means. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  farming  in  America 
to  return  much  money, — or  what  may  be 
deemed  necessary  ;  for  the  cultivators  and 
their  horses  will  eat  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce. 

I  believe  there  are  not  four  persons  in 
the  world  who  act  their  parts  in  a  more 
proper  manner  to  get  money  than  the 
before-mentioned  waggoner,  his  wife,  son, 
and  daughter  ;  aod  I  am  not  asliamed  to 
confess,  that  the  example  of  these  people's  ^ 
industry,  which  was  so  poorly  rewarded, 
— for  they  lived  miserably  compared  to  an 


Eogluh cottager, — confirmed  my  resolution 
of  Ic.iviiir  the  country  more  early  than  \ 
oilKf\M>c  nii^;ht  have  <' 

I  nmv  proceed  to  makv        ^ort  calcula- 
lioa.ol    what  an  acre  of  li   as    I 

occupic*d,  at  thirty  shillings  per  acre, — will 
proJiKc  in   Ii:  1,  as  the  rt  1 

recollect  what  I  !  ^i  by  sowing  five  acres  of 
1  I    this  cr  Indian 

com.  The  process  for  Indian  corn  being 
always  ihc  same,  we  will  take  the  aggre- 
gate sum. 

^  ^  !i  of  four   )     ir.f   nith  n   Cr^T>  of 

Indian   Corn,    due    Lilmac^   und   Prufin, 


Dr.  titid  Cr, 

T"  '""•  .icre  of  proper  culti- 

L 

f. 

J, 

Iiulian  corn  in   all 

lis  -' 

— 

4 

1 " 

r, 

•Tof                                 ;t, 

r, 

0 

0 

c- 

KJ 

17 

(\ 

2      5 

0 

2    10 

0 

0    15 

0 
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Per  Contra.  £,     s.     {(. 

By  twelve  bushels  of  corn,   at 

three  shillings  and  nine  pence. 
By  blades  and  tops, 
By  the  herbage  for  three  years, 
By  loss  on  one  acre  of  land  in 

four  years,  .  .  .876 

£.  13    17     0 

Now,  from  the  last  calculation,  the 
reader  may  be  surprised  how  any  man 
could  live  on  such  a  farm.  The  case  was 
this  :  with  purchased  linseed-cakes,  to  the 
amount  of  three  shillings  and  six  pence, 
and  Indian  corn  from  the  farm  to  the 
amount  of  three  shillings,  I  fed  each  cow 
one  week.  We  did  not  give  our  cows  cakes 
during  the  summer  :  but  the  price  of  milk 
then  being  six  pence  per  quart,  and  eight 
pence  in  the  winter,  it  made  little  difference. 
From  the  sale  of  the  milk,  each  cow,  on  an 
average,  yielded  three  shillings  and  nine 
pence  per  day,  or  one  pound  six  shillings 


md  three  pcnee  per  week.     Tlien  • 
Cfnr«,  It  that  rntc,  made  twenty- six  poundft 
five  fthillingB  per  week :  from  \  '     U  sum  we 
must  deduct  six  i>ound6  ten  fchilliugs  per 
V      •  epilog  I  and  tlicrc 

remains  a  profit  of  nineteen  pounds  h.v^a 
shillinga  per  wcek^    v  e 

yearone  thousand  and  tweni)  -:>v \  wu  pounds. 
T  -  was  kept  up  will         loss  by  i.  r 

sale  of  the  fat  eows  and  the  calves. 

To  V  c  the  I  , 

wuuid  require  .si.\  white  i;;cii,  at  one  doUtf 
per  day  each,   and   one  \n  woman  tt 

three  shillings  and  nine  |  ,  :    m'    .  .   an 

a         il  total  of  seren  huiulrcd  and  thirty- 
six    pounds   tuo    filllini^s   aod     i\  e: 
thi^,  V.  ith  three  Inindred  pounds  rrnt,   will 
make   a  U       (»i    nine  J'()unli^  {\        •  *"• 
and  ^ix  pener.    Now*  suppoatng  a  man  a 
lua  i>''                    '  L*d  (v  *     !i  was  my  c*i> 
am!   kept   no  woman-^rrv-tnti   thr   account 
uiaiiii  iUUMt  ti                                   im  .t.  t<  i   < 

year,  four  htmdred   nnd   nine  poundi  ten 

shl!'  ;..!    tl.e    rent,    three    hundred 
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pounds,  makes  seven  hundred  and  nine 
pounds  ten  shillings  ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
profit  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds.  By  this  a  man  might  live,  but  not 
equally  comfortable  as  an  English  farmer 
who  pays  the  same  rent.  From  every  in- 
formation I  could  procure,  w^hilst  in  Ame- 
rica, milking  of  cow^s  and  selling  milk  is  the 
best  business  a  farmer  can  follow :  but  I  am 
certain  he  would  live  with  more  ease  and 
comfort  by  keeping  cows  in  a  town,  and 
buying  every  article  for  them,  than  by  tak- 
ing a  farm  for  that  use,  because  land,  is  not 
worth  the  cultivation,  and  the  produce  is 
sold  for  less  than  it  costs  in  raising.  I  will 
now  make  another  calculation  upon  what  is 
the  best  land,  and  such  as  produces  clover. 


:> 
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pntcrs,  Zi'tfh  the  I*  / )  ^     . 

Fir  it  Year.  £ 

To  one  acre  of  Indian  com,  the 

cultivation  in  all  its  stages,         7    17      0 
To  one  year's  rent,  .     o   i  :*     ^ 

Second  Year. 
To  onr  TLcrr  of  wheat,  sowing, 

riMpiii/,  cVc,       .  .  .      2      g    1  I 

To  rlovrr  ^ccd,        •  .  .       |     in      a 

To  one  year's  rent,  .  .     o    12      '• 

*l*hird  Year. 

To  mowing,  .         ,  .0710 

I  .  coc^^  and  1  ,         .070 

Fourth  Tear. 
To  mowing,  .  .  .0710 

To  cocking,  .  .         .     o     7     A 

To  two  years*  rent,         •  .15     0 

To   proiit   ou   one  acre    (four 

years),  .  113     2 

/   --       1        .; 
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Per  Contra.  £,     s.     d. 

By  fifteen  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  at  three  shillings  and 
nine  pence  per  bushel,         .     2    1 0     3 

By  blades  and  tops,  .  .2100 

By  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  at  ele- 
ven shillings  per  bushel,       .     5    10     0 

By  the  straw,  .  •  .0100 

By  two  tons  of  clover- hay,  at 
four  pounds  ten  shillings  per 
ton,  .  .  .  .900 

By  one  ton  and  a  half  of  ditto, 

at  ditto,     .  .  .  .     G   15     O 


^-V      1 


The  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  no 
cxpence  of  manure,  which  there  ought  to 
be  in  every  four  years ;  nor  is  the  second 
crop  of  clover  valued  :  therefore  I  lay  the 
one  against  the  other  ;  and  I  know  it  is  a 
good  crop  of  hay  made  from  clover,  which, 
when  dry,  weighs  two  tons,  and  more  than 
I  ever  saw  stand  on  an  acre  of  ground  in 
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A  if  a  man  sells  liis  produce,  he 

n  V  mnntirf  ;  %%.._..         \i\A  Irtsen  hl^ 

|»  J    if   he    I 

clnvrr^  tr  TTtH  not  make  any  such  8um  at  I 

lu*vc  ;  lit  f<  r. 

Tlirrc  1%  from  tlic  preceding  calculation, 
two  p.  .     .Is  fif         shillings  and    '       . 
halfpenny  per  acre  profit :  and  ih-^  men 
('   '  *  *      V  Dulv  *        n)  do  ihcir  \n>  :k 

themselves,  and  exist,  having  farms  consist- 
ing  of  f  eighty  acres  each.     If 

the  farm  be  forty  acres,  and  all  the  produce 
•old,  the  :        CT  will  make  a  ^  one 

hundred  and  eleven  pounds  eleven  shillings 
and  eight  pi        ;  if  «^  ,  res,  one  hun- 

dred and  twenty-three  pounds  three  shil- 
lings and  four  pc  II  L'woik 
himself,  and  being  thu^i  paid  for  his  labour, 
is  the  mean*  c  ;^  bread  ;  or  llu  r 
arc  many  c.\  to  add — c* '^^  .  key:  i  : 
the  ;  .  -^  !i  would  take  offiho 
pruti(  :  llicri  jun  ot  his  produce  \ 
hi^  own  U'C.   \          I  Iir  nnii  liis  f.tmilv       J.- 

Quiacturc  lu  iiic  \\  .-,   li   t! 
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farm  be  eighty  acres,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  not  above  forty  are  profitable :  there 
wants  wood  for  fire,  fences,  &c. 

A  Calculation  of  four  Years*  Crops  xtith  Indian 
Corn,  Barley,  and  Clover;  and  the  Ex- 
pences,  with  the  Profits  arising,  Dr.  and  Cr. 

Dr.  First  Year.  £.     s.     d. 

To  one  acre  of  Indian  corn,  the 

calculation  in   all  its  stages,     7    17      0 
To  one  year's  rent,         .  .0120 

Second  Year. 

To  one  acre  of  barley,  sowing, 

reaping,  &c.,      .  .  .2511 

To  clover-seed,     .  .         .      l    10     o 

Third  Year. 

To  one  year's  rent,  .  ,0120 

To  mowing,  cocking,  and  lead- 
ing, .  .         .  .     0   15     4 


Carried  forward,         .13   13     g 


••— * 
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Foorth  Tnr.  £.  d. 

Bn                     !,         .  13  13     y 
To  mowing,  cocking,  and  lead- 

z,^                     .         •         •     O  15      I 

To  two  years*  rent,          .          .      1  5     o 

To  pro                       .four  years,  13  7     2 


c- 

20 

1 

.1 

IVr  C  litij. 

P      fifteen    biishcis    of   Indian 

corn,  at   iK             iHinp;s  and 

nine  j'dx^c  per  h\\^\    \ 

2 

Ifi 

8 

By  bi-ide«  and  tops,          . 

2 

lO 

o 

By  iwcncy  '              of  barley,  at 

seven  shillings  and  six  pence 

per  !      •    I, 

7 

lo 

o 

By  st^^v.       .... 

o 

?n 

0 

By  two  I                            .,     I 

four  pounds  ten  shillings,     • 

0 

o 

o 

By  one  ton  and  a  half  of  die 

at  ditto,     .          *          •          • 

T) 

I 

o 

c- 

2U 

1 

J 
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A  Calculation  of  four  Years*  Ci^ops,  with  hidian 
Corn^  Oats^  and  two  Years*  Rest ;  and  the 
Expence,  with  the  Profit  and  Loss  arisitig, 
Dr.  and  Cr. 

Dn  First  Year.  JT.     j.     d. 

To  one  acre  of  Indian  corn,  the 

calculation  in   all  its   stages,     7   17     6 
To  one  year's  rent,  .  .     o   J  2     0 

Second  Year. 

To  one   acre  of  oats,  sowing, 

reaping,  &c.,      .  .  .225, 

Third  and  fourth  Years. 

To  three  years'  rent,       .         .1176 

^.12     Q  n 


Per  Contra. 

By   fifteen   bushels   of  Indian 

corn,  at  three  and  nine  pence 

per  bushel,  .  .         ^     2   1 G     3 

By  blades  and  tops,  .  .     2   JO     0 

By   eight    bushels   of  oats,   at 

three  shillings  and  six  pence,  1  8  o 
By  loss  in  four  years,    *  •         .5158 

jC-  12     9   11 


.-•r- 


4m 


A  Cc^^  ....';•  '*  ••^*  •  '■    ^  '-^  ?/   ^''  '   ■     ^   •    "'■■ 

JHuMi-  ^  Prtparuiiutt  uj  r*-       -, 

ike  same  iij  J  '  ''   laU,  lUtrLy, 

or  Oats. 

Dr.  f'     /.     '• 

To  one  acre  ^f  land,  ploughing 

and  harrowing,  •  .10     3 

To  opening  drills, 

To  twciuy  l<>Ad«  of  dun^;,  lead- 
ing and  putting  ia, 

To    tv        /  -  fi  • 

w 

potatoes,  at  five  shiUings  per 

1                               c\:c.,  a  0     i) 

To  hoeing  in,                             .  n  i  •     '» 

:  i  ^  ^  »"^  'i  o  O 
To  taking  up  with  the  fork  and 

hoe.  .  •  .  .  !)  () 
To  uuc  year  b  itiU,          •           .()!.*(» 

.*:>    i)    n 


nil      :l 


:!  u>    n 


«tt 
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Per  Contra.  £•     s,     d. 

By  one  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, at  three  shilUngs  and 
six  pence   per  bushel,  .  17   10     0 

By  loss,         .         .         .         .  25  10     0 

43     0     0 


The  calculation  on  the  potatoe-crop  may 
surprise  the  reader  :  but  it  is  just :  and, 
although  I  have  spoken  of  my  own  crop,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  making  an  account 
of  it  Dr.  and  Cr. 

A  Calculation  of  four  Acres  and  a  Half  of 
Land  set  with  Potatoes,  at  Orange-Hill,  by 
the  Author, 

Dr.  £,     s.     d. 

To  ploughing  four  acres  and  a 

half,  .  .  .  .513 

To  harrowing,        .  .  .250 

To  raking  up  refuse,  and  burn- 
ing, .         •         .         .250 


Carried  forward,         .     9  11     3 

D  D  2 


4U4 


1 


•  i 


0 


2  6  n 

I  2  0 

1  17  (> 

1  2  0 


nrought  fortv-nl, 
To 

To  harrowiag, 

To     '   :ig  up  ,         burn- 

ing, .... 

To  I  /, 

To  dragging, 
To  raking  up  refuse,  and  p'uk- 

To  one  Iiui.  Is  ot  dung, 

Icadinp:,  fcc,       .  .         .  7'i   10     0 

To  one  h  '  ten  bush- 

els of  pi)Uiiuc:>  lO  5Ct,    at  five 

♦         les  per  l)us!icl,  .  27    10     0 

To  ditto  cutting. 
To  St    .     ;  bv  tbr  \        .^    . 
Xo  dr  'J  I'iii.',   in  the  furrow, 
To  harro'.  iwiio. 

Top'        lun^  up  i.nlb  to  theiUj      2      »>     u 

To    plou^ ^    tlicrn    \\\s^  .      S      1 

To  nun  to 


3  0  0 

A  1  3 

7  \  o 

o  \:y  O 


.  > 


I        1 


.  f 


.   u    o    o 


/^'.   !(><>    11      0 


40.5 
Per  Contra.  £»     s,     d. 

By  four  hundred  and  fifty  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  at  three  and 
six    pence  per  bushel,         .  78  15     0 

By  loss* on  this  crop,       .         .  81    16     6 

160  11     6 


A  Calculation  on  four  Acres  of  Turnips  in  the 
sximc  Field  at  Orange-Hill. 
Dr.  £,    s.    d. 

To  mowing  weeds,  and  raking 

off,  .         .         .         .     0  15     0 

To  twice  ploughing,        .         .900 
Ditto  harrowing,  .  .     4   10     0 

Ditto    raking    up    refuse-stuff, 

and  burning,       .  .  .     4   10     0 

To  drilling,  .         .  .     4  10     0 

To  manure,   {thirty-six  loads,) 

putting  in  the  drills,  &c.,     .21     0     0 
To  seed,  eight  pounds,  at  seven 

shillings  and  six  pence  per 

pound,       .         .         .         .300 

Carried  forw^ard,  .  47     5     0 


iirt  i)i:!a  torward. 

To  harrowing  in. 

To  pUs((  r  (T  !\iris,  ci^hl  bush- 
els, at  nrvcn  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  L)ii>hcl,  • 

To  hoeing, 

To  pulling  and  prcparin..:  f  r 
market  (the  tops  for  the  cow« 
}    '  rth  the  trouble), 

To  profit  on  the  turnips, 


47 

I 


5 


6 


n 


0     0 
8     0 


() 


0     0 

i    6 


J^,    IJ^M       ()       0 


Per  Contra. 
By  twelve   hundred  bubhcls  of 
turnips,  al  liucc  sliilll 
bushel,         .  •  .  K>*^ 


0     0 


Tlic  reader  in  Knpland  mav  suppose  the 
above  t  i'^  lil  iti-  ns  to  be  erroni<  i^  but  ihey 
are  as  nnrly  eorrcct  as  they  can  be  made 
as    to   the  lulilufc,  cv  the    oniis- 

ftioQ  of  a  charge  for  a  luaii  witli  a  liorsc  and 
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cart  to  sell  the  produce  ;  which  would  add 
an  expence  of  two  dollars  to  every  ten 
bushels  sold  in  the  market.  Therefore, 
there  are  fifteen  shillings  to  be  deducted  from 
every  ten  bushels  ;  which  is  just  half  what 
the  turnips  are  sold  for.  Although  the 
turnip  account  appears  to  pay  a  great 
deal  of  money,  it  will  take  a  man  and  horse 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  to  sell  them. 
I  had  one  man  and  horse  employed  nine 
weeks,  and  he  sold  the  produce  of  about 
two  acres  out  of  the  four  :  the  other  part 
was  given  to  the  covv^s.  1  heard  Mr.  Bow- 
ley  say,  that  he  one  year  raised  a  large  crop 
of  turnips,  and  sent  them  to  sell  in  Balti- 
more market,  until  he  could  not  sell  any  at 
all.  My  turnip  crop  was  allowed  to  be 
the  best  ever  seen  in  America  :  I  never  saw 
a  more  complete  one  in  England. 

During  the  time  I  was  preparing  the  land 
for  potatoes  and  turnips,  I  had  an  English- 
man working  with  me,  who  ploughed  the 
ground,  and  was  as  good  a  ploughman  as 
any  country  produces.   He  had  lived  twen- 
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ty»two  yean  with  General  Ridgcly  and  his 
uncif,  iuiving  been  sent  over  aconvi  *. 
This  man  used  to  say,  **  that  if  General 
RiJgcIy  were  to  do  to  all  his  land  what  I 
was  doing  to  mine,  and  had  wages  to  pay 
every  Saturday  ;  ^  ,  as  I  had.  it  would 
ruin  hiin  ia  two  yt  :  .'*  The  man  was 
right:  llic  Ainerican  land  will  not  pav  for 
such  m.'  cut.      1  will  venture  to  .i^  iii 

that  I  should  have  had  in  Fngland,  on  very 
moiloratc  land,  with  twcntv-fivc  hi  of 
such  dung  per  acre,  five  hundred  bushels  of 
J  >es  per  ai  Now,  if  the  produce  of 

five  hundred  bushels  were  sold  at  three  shil- 
Tings  and  six  pence  per  h  I,  the  sum 
arising  would  be  three  hundred  and  nincty- 
ihrcc    pounds   fi:  .^s,   i:         d   (»1 

eighty-one  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  six 
pence:    tli  produce  would  pay 

the  farmer,  even  ai  American  prices  of  la- 
bour. This  s!r-ws  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  price  of  labour,  as  the  scanty  produce  of 
the  ?s(/il,  th.1t  prevents  the  American  farmer 
from  i!!  1  '      lull  J  ih.it  i!.c  lur- 
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nips  and  potatoes  grew  on,  was  nearly  as 
good  as  any  I  saw  in  America :  it  was  of 
such  quality,  that  there  were  from  ten  to 
twelve  acres  on  the  farm,  from  which,  I 
will  take  upon  me  to  say,  I  could  make  more 
profit  than  any  other  man  could  from  se- 
venty acres  in  some  other  parts  of  the  farm. 
It  was  allowed  by  every  one,  ihat  there 
never  had  been  seen  such  management  in 
America.  I  did  not  do  this  with  any  ex- 
pectation of  profit :  but  as  I  was  a  publisher, 
and  on  a  pubHc  road,  I  thought  it  my  duty 
on  those  small  pieces  called  patches  by  the 
Americans)  to  set  an  example  ;  and,  as  I 
had  met  with  very  uncommon  encourage- 
ment in  my  pubUcation,  it  would  vshew  what 
might  be  done,  and  the  method  of  doing  it. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the 
instance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Wil- 
mington, giving  his  man  half  wiiat  he  made 
from  his  farm  for  conducting  it,  the  pay- 
ment seemed  high  ;  but,  from  my  calcula- 
tions, I  believe  he  was  not  far  wrong ;  and  I , 
think  no  set  of  men  on  earth  know  better 


than  S^      '        I  how  to  r  -  *     j 

for  I 

Now,  irom  the  ol^^crwitions  In  'on 
flic^c  two  crops.  It  r!  L"  iltinr  v.  .  I  \\%cii 
on  tjjc  j  <) 

conijju^l,    u  Jr  tr  loads  of  rnrtU  lU  r:\ch 

load  of  tJ  M,  ^'ith  otic  hiir        J 

loads  of  wtich  compost,  liave  had  double  the 
qu         y  ot  .  and  four  luindrcd  loads 

of  comport  to  hnvr  pnr  to  some  other  use. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  lliat  one  of 

the  most  c&seniial  things  in  agriculture  is  in 
the  I  n  of  *■  1   that   it   will 

add  more  t  »  the  present  produce  than  any 
ihifig  in  -  ral  u^e  yet  tried,  in  any  part 
of  the  glolK.     I    shall,    however,  forlnrar 

in  this  tiic  male- 

Ji   cuti.j'      ,   having  done  that  in   my 

1  n  Iarmlr,  and  -  ihc 

r..c.;.iHi   ihtit    pichcribed   to    he   ihc  most 

1  !  .n  ei  J    or   , 

1  i 

In  tl  ilion  of  the  1  ,1 

fiavc  given  twtiiTs  I   .  'iN.     The  maimer 
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in  which  barley  Is  delivered  in  America, 
and  especially  in  Virginia,  adds  very  much 
In  measure  :  they  never  take  the  beard  ofF; 
and  frequently  half  an  ear,  or  sometimes  a 
v^hole  one  unbroken,  is  delivered  ;  so  I  do 
not  think  that  more  than  fifteen  bushels 
ought  to  be  estimated,  and  very  great  quan- 
tities of  garlic  amongst  it.  The  English- 
man told  me,  that,  during  the  twenty -two 
years  he  had  served  General  Ridgely  and 
his  uncle,  they  never  but  once  had  one  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre  :  fifty 
bushels  was  their  general  crop :  wheat,  rye, 
or  oats,  from  four  to  six  bushels  ;  barley 
very  little  raised.  Indeed  General  Ridgely 
told  me  himself  at  breakfast,  a  few  morn- 
ings before  I  left  the  country,  that  he  did 
not  make  the  taxes  of  his  estate^  though  it 
IS  accounted  one  of  the  best  in  America. 
I  have  been  told  the  very  same  thing  by 
several  other  gentlemen. 


41: 


TVm  ^         ^y  marks onihc S>  e^ 

Tobacco  is  n  \\\  the  same  manner  a^ 
cabbages  arc  in  \\v  ^  .d,  oni)  pi^ulcd  .ii  a 
anc€.  \  I  is  made  as  earl 7 
in  U\c  spruip  a*^  |  «  -iblc,  pcncraiiy  in  a 
wood,  as  no  V\,A  of  anin\.il  will  loucli  or 
cat  the  jxum  ;  clu  n  ^i  <  in  even  lo  a\i)ui 
tread;  .^  upon  it.  The  preparation  is  by 
f 'V    l;  tlic  til   '  ing   llie    io{>ft 

on  the  plnrr  infrTifli-il  fn  !ic  SOTvn  with 
ftccil  ;   t«  i     iilN,  ihc   seed   I        »; 

imalK  the  ground  ij»  hoed  up,  and  the  ashes 
andiuith  "  '  '  i;ciher  as  ^^neaspo^^i- 
!  NVw  \nnt\  is  preferred,  and  treated  in 

it.c  s.iiK  r  as  ilui  for  the  seed-bed  : 

if  old  land,  Jt  is  very  liighly  dunged,  or 
cow-j  !))' folding  the  caiilc 
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at  night  on  a  small  piece,  or  patch,  of 
ground,  as  sheep  are  folded  in  England;  and 
the  latter  mode  is  preferred  to  the  former. 
The  ground  is  then  ploughed,  and  made 
fine  mould  by  the  harrows,  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  turnips  in  England.  I'hat 
being  done,  the  plants  are  set ;  after  which 
it  is  very  common,  if  the  man  has  sheep,  to 
keep  them  in  the  fields  to  eat  the  weeds ; 
even  cattle  arc  kept  in  the  field  for  that  pur- 
pose. Before  the  plant  is  set,  the  earth  is 
generally  drawn  up  into  hills  with  the  hoe, 
at  the  distance  of  three  feet  asunder,  and 
dung  put  in  them.  It  is  said,  by  the  plant- 
ers, that  an  industrious  black  man  or  wo- 
man will  manage  three  acres.  There  Is 
a  caterpillar,  or  beautiful  worm,  more  than 
an  inch  and  half  long,  of  such  a  devouring 
nature,  that  if  it  be  not  observed  every  day, 
it  soon  spoils  a  great  number  of  plants. 
Therefore  the  plants  are  searched  over 
every  day ;  which  is  one  cause  of  the  three 
acres  being  set  off  to  every  planter.  This 
IS  a  very  rxpensive  crop,  much  condemned 
by  the  Americans,  and  said  not  to  be  pro- 
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f:        •.   An  acre  will,  n         ''    -  to  (ho  j 
of  (ol>acco,  make  from  thirty  to  fiti)*  puuuJ^. 
TobaccOi  cv  Indi  1   rice, 

which  are  the  natural  produce  oi  ihe  couo* 
try,  are  said  in  Am        i  to  ha 
land ;  but  that  is  not  the  cause;  it  lu  .  c;  was 
good  for  any  t  r  these  crops, 

and  a  crop  of  w  iiu.it,  rye,  or  uals,  after 
ihcin ;  after  w hich  :  of  it  is  nc%er  \s 

cropping  again :  nor  is  there  a  man  who 
has  made  I  .         :  or  family  '  y  thing 

except  by  planting*  Sending  convicts  to 
/.  I.  ei         d  the  1       .uTb  and  planlt 

to  tuhivale  their  land  much  cheaper  than 

could  be  di'iie  in  any       ^^^ry,  or  than 

il.cy  now  do  by  negroes,  ii  was  a  very 
pftMt  cmohnncnt  to  thcnu  1  he  convicts 
Were  sold  lo  them  at  from  eight  to  ^l.\leca 
prnnd«  cach»  for  six  years  ;  and  now  they 
givt  one  iiu  '  ^1  I'ouiuls  .1  >  c.ii  to  a  white 
T-rt-in,  \\\\n  is  iKi  i  t  rvicc.i!)lc.  He  docs 
I  but  lide  a  ,  .'.':k\  !v  V  L  ai'icT  liie 

negroes;  ^^"id  no  \v!iirc  man  is  to  be  h.ui  (or 

leaa^  ai  a  n^  tiiau  iii^m  nuy  to 

one  hundred  pouiuls  per  year.     Oti!v  look 
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back,  and  observe  the  difference  in  the  cal- 
culation made  on  my  farm  at  Orange-hill, 
in  the  allowance  of  myself,  two  sons,  and 
wife,  doing  our  own  work,  and  not  hiring 
for  it.  It  is  a  plain  demonstration  betwixt 
the  working  farmer  and  the  man  of  plea- 
sure, and  there  is  no  horse  charged.  The 
overseer  costs  the  planter  two  hundred 
pounds  per  year  ;  and  the  tobacco  bears  the 
blame,  in  part,  for  its  not  being  profitable. 
Asto  spoiling  the  land,  it  is  the  intended  use 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  in  America  ; 
tobacco  first  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
either  wheat  or  rye  and  Indian  corn  after- 
wards. Tobacco,  at  fifty  pounds  an  acre  ; 
for  twenty  acres  gives  one  thousand 
pounds.  These  employ  seven  or  eight 
negro  men  or  women.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  year's  work  to  go  through  the 
process :  so  it  is :  the  preparing  the  land 
in  March  and  April ;  planting  in  May ; 
hoeing  and  overlooking  in  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September ;  cutting  and  hous- 
ing in  October  ;  the  other  months  in  moist 
weather  to  be  pulling  the  leaves  of  the  to- 
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bacco  sulks  and  ^  ing  tlicm  for  marked ; 

in  frotty  weather  clearing  the  wood  oflf,  tu 
pUiu  new  Und  the  next  jetr,  and  ci 
the  wood  for  rails,  fire,  &c. — whi*  h  shows 
plaii)lv  the  intciulcil  use  of  ilie  counirv;— • 
giviagt       '  t  torihcwl.olrof  the  year. 

As  there  nnnot  he  anv  thing  done  to 
r  '  liuini^  I      \   u  c  leaf  all  moulders 

-   ,    although    in  a  liouse.     Now  if  we 
<  to  a  c.i'     '    *  )n  of  the  expences: — 

eight  negroes,  at  eight  hundred  pounds,  to 
begin  with  :  add  t\\   '  iiids  per  cent 

etch   \c?T  on  the  first  cxi>cnce,  whicl^  is 
I  \  ;  thirty  pou    '     ach  |>cr  year  for 

Ix.ird  and  clothing;  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  ih  '  -  x:  t'       ,    ^  . 

|>osing  the   loba^uv^    to    make    thirty-five 
pounds  an  acre  on  ^6C»  t  .      !I 

Ik  five  hundred  and  four  pounds  clear  of  all 
expences.  /  Msavcryi: 

tr-  crop,   **  \iui  not  more  so  than  hup*  m 
I    .,  ve  p<       :s  per 

acre  tu  be  4  ju&t  calcuiaiiou.      Nuw,    if  the 

man  looks  after  his  own  negroes,  and  worka 

luiuiycii,  tiu  ! .  will  be  a  dadti  '  fa  negro 
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man  -,  which  will  be  forty-two  from  the 
three  hundred  and  thirty -six  pounds.  There 
will  then  be  a  balance  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-six  pounds  profit.  This  crop  makes 
it  appear  that  a  man  may  live  from  the  pro- 
duce with  care:  but,  from  what  is  termed 
English  farming,  it  would  ruin  any  man  in 
the  world.  General  Washington  persevered 
in  it ;  the  present  president  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
General  Stone,  Mr.  Gibson,  the  governor 
of  Maryland's  son-in-law — I  have  heard 
all  these  gentlemen  say  they  have  tried  it, 
and  it  will  not  do.  But,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  land,  I  wanted  no  information  on  that 
head.  It  is  a  planting  country,  and  will 
no  more  rival  the  English  landed  property, 
then  the  lands  in  the  West  Indies  :  nor  is  an 
English  farmer  any  more  calculated  for  the 
American  soil  anfi  climate,  than  a  race- 
horse to  draw  a  stage-waggon  ;  and  when 
they  get  there  they  are  the  laughter  of  the 
inhabitants.  When  I  first  saw  the  coun- 
try, I  could  not  imagine  what  the  land  wa» 
good    for;    and,  until    I    made    this     cal- 

E    E 


v 
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Ci.  lob         ,  I  c    iild   find  no  profit 

to  riK  iii»m  the  cuhivaiion  of  it.  liui 
knowing  dial  (ioi!  \v.,h.\k:  all  things  for  usc^ 

I  chought  some  Ixncia  was  to  be  obduncd 
i  1  in  Anu  .  and  tlic  gcocfll 
convcrudon  of  the  gentlemen  I  became  ac- 
i^  ingmui  h.if^Mfi  baeeo 
erop,  made  tt  almost  um  .v^  hn  lur  mc  to 
c\  1  :  and  li  \v  c  vcr  in  con- 
\c:  .ttion,    thai  wiicrc  a  lanuly    luui    raided 

I I  icfllielvefl  to  any  i  f  from  the  pro- 
(           (  t           \   it  wa»  by  pianung  i>      . 
9Dd  probably mgrgncfgMhy  obliged  tlicm  u\ 
«"                                   It,  the  land  b 

out:  h'lt  trhcn  I  found  thi^  to  he  pr 

it,\v.  :i    It'  ai»  ck^k-m. 

Thr  riiring  of  tobacco  is  a  rtry  nice  pr(v 
!,  for  V  ^  ^  •    •  I  care, 

ihcic  T  rv(i^  ^^...  •  vi"v  hcv.".he«cU 
ip<  rth  nothing.      Ami,  besides 

all  tiiai,  the  maiugcment  of  negroes  wis 
a  gr«U  ob0t  for,   notwithstanding  ilic 

great  inhumanity  -^^  generally  spoken  of 
1>.    :'.     V     who   arc    t.  J    widi 
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them,  they  will  not  do  without  harsh  treat-^ 
ment.    Only  take  General  Washington  for 
an  example  :    I  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
think  it  was  his  desire,  but  the  necessity  of 
the  case  :   but  it  was  the  sense  of  all  his 
neighbours  that  he  treated  them  with  more 
severity  than  any  ether  man.     He  regular- 
ly delivered  weekly  to  every  working   ne- 
gro tv/o  or  three  pounds  of  pork,  and  some 
salt  herrings,  often  badly  cured,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Indian  corn.     They  are  so  lazy 
by   nature,  that   they  would    do    little  or 
nothing,  but  take  pleasure  in  fine  weather, 
cook    victuals,     and    play   on   music  and 
dance  all  winter,  if  they  had  no  master.     I 
think  them  as  unfit  to  conduct  themselves 
as  a  child — thoughtless  in  the  extreme,  and 
therefore  requiring  a  severe  master :   and  a 
man    unused   to   them,  and  who   is  of  a 
humane  disposition,  is  unfit  to  employ  ne- 
groes.    I  had   much  rather  do  the  work 
myself,    than    have    continually    to    force 
others  to  do  it.       During  the  time  I  have 
been  in   America,   I  have  had  experience 

E  E  2 
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enough  with  them  to  know  thU  to  be  u^^^ 
botli  from    my   own   cr.  /  f^g 

them  eondniuUy  at  work  for  othcrt. 
The  first  time  I  walked  uirh  (JcnemI 
Washington  .r.  .  >ng  his  lur^rocs,  wlicn 
he  i!  to  thcm^    he    a        cJ   inc       y 

the  utterance  of  his  words.  He  i^pokc 
M  ilifi*  Iv  a<  if  he  had  been  qnitc 
aiicthcr  kk;),  or  hail  hccn  in  an^er. 
T!.  !i  roil  hnvr  rhrr^y  0-»vcb  all  the  diT, 
tfacy  arc  n-  *  >  in  liic  i  ^  1  .  '  u 
tliem  to  I  .  ITir  men  are  lecherous  ?.^'^ 
^tt  women  Icw.l.  A?I  the  f>Inck  men  I 
emplojrtd  used  to  be  out  all  night,  and  re- 
turn in  them'  Ir  !>;  a  Ti  I 
thing  to  have  ti.c  apartments  for  the  ne- 
groes at  a  small  i  the  '  xr : 
and  It  appears  neeearssj,  or  the  doors 
V  \  be  left  open  all  .t.  N  h- 
•landing  the  many  irref^laritict  to  which 
thete  ncrroes  subject   r         master,  it  is  nl- 

lOWed    liAui    ijity    ait"    il:c    1(     '  i.  in 

An.  .»  fiiflB 

pcodtm^, — libui)         '      [UAiit)-.     Ihcnr 
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are   many  reasons  for   it :  they  bear  the 
heat    of   the   sun  much  better   than    any 
white   man,  and  are  more   dextrous  with 
the  hoe,  and  at  all  planting  business.     In 
pulling    corn,   I  observed    the   black  men 
to  be  much  more  expert  than  any  white 
man,   and  so  in  every  thing  appertaining 
to   planting  ;    and  there  is  no  certainty  of 
the   white   men  in  America.       Therefore 
little  can  be  done  without  slaves.    Nor  is  it 
at  all  uncommon   for  persons  with  whom 
you     are     in     the    greatest     intimacy,    to 
offer    wages,  before  your  fiice,  to  induce 
white  men  who  are  working  with  you  to 
go   to  them,    which    makes     them     very 
saucy.     I  experienced  that  at  Orange-hill  : 
a  gentleman  came  to  see  us  set  potatoes ; 
and  he  observed  the  man  that  was  plough- 
ing to  plough  to  his  liking ;   he  asked  him 
in  my  presence,  to  engage  with  him,  offer- 
ing him  higher  wages:  and  I  was  obliged  to 
advance  his  wages  from  six  shillings  to  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  day,  or  he  would 
leave  me.  And  all  the  white  men  I  employ- 


ei\  would  go  //  ,  as  I!  *  ;  ii  noi 

bcin>;  the  cu!vluin  to  engage.  c\iv;t  I  >v  the 
month  :  a:  e  dars  that  i!  .  v  .:!i  wuiihcin- 
iclvcH,  I iu'.  .::;<)/.  N,  i  ior  the  lime.  T!it 
DO  power  ,  ;.  V.  ij,  as  a  master,  to  confine 
a  hired  servant  by  law  :  that  t  >  part  ol 
their  libtrtv  :ini\  ctnialitv.   i?or  is  there  nny 

c  ii    hut    Uie   \vhi|>i   and  llic  v 

or  liift'd  man,  h  Tvistcrs  the  j.,..*cr  to 
Ubc  It,  wv)uld  liul  bubnui  to  ti  Tiurc  is 

no  sucli  a  thing  as  character  askc»d  for  with 
a  wliiie  servant.  The  >l.i\c  i>  your  own, 
like  your  horse,  and  you  may  whip  him  as 
y(ni  please;  hut  vou  have  noc.  .d  over 

a  white  man  or  any  hirehng  -,  nor  would  the 
tobacco  pay  a    |  h    %•  > 

work  lu  Seven  white  mcii,  at  twelve 
i!  ;,  would  he  t! 

drcd  and  \  ^  :ji\-ei^lu  puuniU  per  ve.m  Ii 
VCMi  I  .  ir  .n,  as  an  v 

accty  .     :  •  u^ual  wiiii  ti;c  p.  v!  >  ti.r 

bOf  the  firm,  there  will  be  a  ^u   r 

loss    i)\\    luc   1  v-    hiindreii     poii:uis 

jno  four  hun!:  t  d  atui  M\  L  ntv-v. 
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pounds;  and  the  eight  men*s  board  will  be 
at  least  twenty  pounds  each  ;  which  will 
make  the  sum  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds.  By  the  negroes  the  work  is  to 
be  done  cheaper  by  having  three  women, 
who  are  allowed  to  be  equally  as  good  in 
raising  tobacco.  The  women  will  be  a  sav- 
i-ng  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the 
first  purchase ;  and  they  will  wash  and 
milk. 

It  may  be  asked  by  the  reader,  why  tobac- 
co-plantingis  not  more  followed,  if  one  ofthc 
most  profitable  things  on  the  American  soils. 
There  are  many  causes  :  negroes  are,  in 
the  first  price,  a  very  heavy  expence;  and, 
as  I  observe  in  myself,  men  are  afraid  to 
engage  in  it.  The  curing  of  tobacco  is  an 
art ',  the  management  of  negroes  a  trouble 
that  an  emigrant  probably  does  not  choose 
to  engage  in  :  and  the  tobacco  requires 
more  money,  as  a  smaller  number  of  hands 
will  do  in  the  farming  way.  Nor  is  all  the 
land  proper  for  tobacco,  only  fresh  or  rich 
land;  for  example,  General   Washington^ 


who  formerly  hail  l>ccn  a  i  '      cr,  bu:  ' 
a  farmer^  had  no  land  lufi  Uiat  would  bring 
a  crop  of  tobacco, «  g 

•omc  of  the  wood  land  ;  and  that  is  wanted 
for  fire:  lour  hun  want  a  deal  of 

wood  for  fire.  \nd  there  b  another  incon* 
vtaiancc  ulilch  arises  \      !e  the  ]  is 

nuining  over  the  fresh  land,  and  raiaing 
tobacco,  a!           ..t  is  .  .  dc^'         ng  hiii 

estates,  as  the  tobacco  takes  all  the  manure 
he  can  procure :  and,  on  such  poor  lands  as 
those  of  America,  the  lirc  is  soon  ex- 

hausted, and  the  tobacco  brings  notlunt^  to 
the  '  >hill,  but  fc  1 1  '  *  '  ill  ihe 
fable  M;liug  hii  ^-.-  that  laid  g«  \  ^"^^f^* 
And  .'  '    ugh   II  1  raises  i        i- 

ful  crop  of  tobacco  for  one  year»  in  those 
hot  climates  it  has  a  very  short    c  n. 

Therclbrc  the  com  and  grain  cu  i  re 
Kght,  and  make  little  ai! 
hill;  and  the  land  becomes  so  poor,  that  the 
little  more  than  s  /  food  for 
the  negroes*  and  dung  for  the  garden.  It 
15  well  kaowmhdt  (   \  gtoii     ..: 
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not  in  some  seasons  raise  so  much  from 
his  land  as  would  keep  his  people,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  numerous  iishery.  And 
although  the  reader  may  think  my  calcula- 
tions low  on  the  American  produce,  he 
may  see,  in  the  letters  published  by  Arthur 
Young,  Esq.  andSir  J.  Sinclair, that  General 
Washington's  calculation  on  the  average 
of  the  crops  In  Virginia  is  no  more  than 
eight  bushels  per  acre  :  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  General  Washington  would 
state  them  at  the  lowest ;  as  he  frequently 
sent  proposals  to  England,  to  let  liis  farms 
to  English  or  Scotch  farmers :  his  own  opi- 
nion on  the  American  soils  was,  that  the 
small  produce  was  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  cultivation.  And  his  information  from 
this  country  was  very  erroneous :  for  he 
told  me  that  he  had  sent  a  fleece  of  wool 
to  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  v/ho  sent  it  to 
some  manufacturing  town  in  England,  and 
wrote  him  back  that  it  was  found 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  wool   in  England,  with  many 
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C\>l<)ncl  I.eir  v.»>  j:*.  it.  who  had  l>ecii 
in  l-.n;;I.iiul  ;  aiul  he  UMMlOBCd  hlf  h.iVin^ 
beta  \vi(''-  ^  .  Voung,  who,  lie  said, 
cdlcd  ^ '       a  looi  lor  being  in  t  li 

so  much  bad.  llic  Colonel  replied,  that 
if  lie   had     his    land     to     till,    it     \  1 

make  a  fool  of  him.  I  told  the  General 
my  father's  wool  on  his  I  ,  pan  of  it 
poor  land,  averaged  nine  pounds  a  fleeee 
of  cvp     ui>on    five 

hundred  ^^iv^  of  land — and  bv^iuv  |>art  of 
it  two  bliilllngs  and         ^^nee  per  ; 

and    his   would    not    avenge    more   than 
•ds  a  Act  utand 

acfwd  with  one  hundred  hiiucp.  i  have 
^  . .    A   say,  t'  :icl    J.v  cd, 

that  he  never  ktu;w  aity  liuiu  i        .  with 

so    li  IS  I  tiij. 

1  he    ^  i  piiuua   i)l    his  i>wii  Mmlt, 

V          .  .   was               all  like  that 

ot  i:  I  I 
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at  the  time  of  clipping,  would  not  average 
more  than  three  pounds  a  fleece.     He  told 
me  his  sheep  were  much  better  before  the 
war,  and  pleaded   want  of  care.     But  the 
General,   at  his  death,   shewed   his    great 
partiality  to  his  property.     In  his  v/ill,  he 
valued  himself,  I  think,   at  ten  times  more 
than  he  was  worth.     I  was  at  Philadelphia 
at    the    time    his    will     was     published  ; 
there   was   the   value  of  his  personal  and 
real  estates  ;  and  the  company  present  re- 
marked what  great  wealth  he  had  acquired. 
I  then  said  that  he  had  valued  himself  at 
ten  times  more  than  he  was  worth,  know- 
ing Mount- Vernon  well,  and  the  number 
of  acres,   and  likewise   his   stock  :  and  as 
there   was    to  be    a  sale   of  his  stock  on 
the  farm,   it  would  be  seen.     The  propos- 
ed sale  was  made  in  the  spring  ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman  who  had  heard  me  make  the   ob- 
servation, and  who  went  to  the  sale,  after- 
wards told  me  that  he  was  sure  I  was  right 
in   my  judgment.       There    was    nothing 
sold  but  the  Malta  ass;  and  he  was  valued 


by   xhc   ^  il   ill    r  % 

and  sold  for   one  hunuitvi.      I  he  Gcncnd 
as  grcal  a    :  r 

i^  lie    lived:   duuii   ^   wai    luaki'S   a   t^^^-^^ 
VIMIOUr.      1  jrj    it    I.  ><iid 

laa.  iic  died  richer  than  ati)  monarch  upon 
V.  I  been    sn^      ,    in 

con;|'..iiy  tjui  liicrc  was  no  I  ;  lo  any 

advanHgc  in  America,  it  wo     .  rv* 

Cvl    wiiat   a    ti  rui:.^    ^  !    W  aslMiJi;ti»n 

liad  acquired  hv  fnri..  .^.  It*  Liinl  nnd 
)c.H  make  a  man  ricli,  1  \  .  «  :  but  I 
do  not  thiiik  them  good  {property.  Being 
in  ci  my  one  day,  it  was  said  that  Cie- 
ncral  Ridgely  and  Mr.  Carrol  of  AnnapoUi 
oi  the  richest  men  in  M.  I, 

'I'Ju  -r  was  a  young  gentleman  in  compa- 
1  1,  who  ir.  obst  !i 

which  I  iliought  right  :  he  asked  what  did 
t'  ? — laud    and    nc- 

groTv  ^  — h.      v...^...vv;  them   to  dust    and 
aabca.     I^       ,       m  the    y.       ng  tobacco, 
there  must  bv   i;^pccted  to  be  a  nuaii.* 
1  .      •       .  in    a  e<.         -  f 
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years  there  will  be  a  great  number  of 
mouths  to  fill,  and  bodies  to  clothe ;  and 
part  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
thing  towards  their  support,  either  from  in- 
firmity or  childhood.  General  Washington 
had  four  hundred  negroes,  and  only  seventy 
working  on  the  farm.  The  General  neither 
bought  nor  sold  negroes ;  which  causes  his 
to  be  a  fair  case  for  comparison.  Now 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  case :  but 
I  look  upon  the  four  hundred  negroes 
as  an  encumbrance  on  tlie  estate  for  ever^ 
as  I  always  understood  that  no  man  could 
emancipate  his  negroes  without  a  general 
emancipation.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I 
had  General  Washington's  estate  at  Mount- 
Vernon,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  four  hundred,  and  buy  again,  for  this 
reason  : — four  hundred  at  five  pounds  per 
year  each,  feeding  and  clothing,  come  to 
two  thousand  pounds  per  year:  and  seven- 
ty negroes,  men  and  women,  bought  at 
seventy- five  pounds  per  head,  will  cost 
five    thousand     two    hundred    and    fifty 
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(>oufidt ;   then  their  fcctling  and  clothinpff 
at  five  p         \%  catli,  will  l>c  ll  lie  J 

ond  fifty  pounds  per  year  ;  here  is  a  saving 

ol         c   !h«  ijs.iiui  J    and    fifty 

pound N  per  year.      Hui,  \%iiaiLVcr  CiLucidl 
\  u    n        :   do  with    the 

ages  he  had,  each  negro  uuuld  cost  mc-  lua 
pounds  [KT  year  at  ,  wifh  tl  r- 

agc  of  the   ti!»h,    lor  icciiiiig  aiiu  c^v  tn;;i.;  ; 
'  re  the  sum  v         I  he  four  !^  J 

j>ouiuls    a    ^c  ''         •'       ".  m;i*v   ;  »     :  •  ^- > 

W<         .  cPst,  .ll   Ii  II  j  s  <..'.«  ^ '.'•'.  •.  c  ; .    !.  ,.n- 

('      '    J  <  ;;:ul«»    |H.r   v^.ir  tlf»:'  '  iced- 

iug :    then   ihtrc  will   hi-  a  ^.in  tlirer 

th=  •      ;ul    t'  '  ;      .■  ^  .r. 

The  i'  »t   of  f-  V  will  hr  tl:r  "^  imr  n< 

before,    '  y  lu 

Trnrkin^,    a:.d    free   the    planter   of  &rrr 
hundred   and    ihi:"      *    :    ni   with  .i  d 

children,  incapable  of  earning  any  thing 
i.avards    *    "  ort:   80  thai  fri^n  this 

calculation,  in  ten  vears.  there  would  be  a 
sa^  I  to  ihir'v-  '  '  ■  c 

hundred  pounds  :  whence  it  clearly  appears 
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to  me  that  the  female  negroes  and  children 
are  a  real  tax,  besides  the  taxes  paid  to  the 
state  for  each  working  negro.     And^  from 
every  just  calculation  which  I  can  make, 
I   cannot  find   that  the   cultivation  of  to- 
bacco is  equal  to  that  of  wheat,  barley,  &e. 
In  ^England,    or  the   increase   of  negroes 
equal  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  in  England 
for  profit  :     the    sheep  clothe   themselves. 
I      have     thought    that     the  removal    of 
these  negroes  from  one  part  to  another  to 
raise  tobacco,  as  the  woad  growers  in  Eng- 
land do,  miglit  answer,  as  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  is  hard  labour  to  maintain  the  peo- 
ple on  the  worn-out  land,  after  the  tobacco 
produce   is   over.      But  as  the  giving  over 
cultivation    of  that    plant    is   but    of  late 
standing,   the   inhabitants   may  not  yet  be 
perfectly   aware  of  the  value  of  that  crop. 
Time,  however,  will  tell.     Those  planters 
who  sell  negroes,  encourage  their  increase; 
it  is  said  to  be  a  profitable  trafllc:  to  sell  a  boy 
of  eighteen  years  old,  at  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  girl  at  seventy  or  seventy- 


i:     •    '"         re  always  a  great  burthen. 

\'ntr   thr    r  r    will    oh«ervc    that  the 

c:iicui  arc  ii.u'.c  at  i!  liVrcai  projwr- 

tions,  at   T^irrr.  frn,  and  five  pounds,  viz. 
'\g  them;  %^lio  arc  UbCil  to  nc-grocs 
to  maintain    ...m   mTirh  «.:      ,  cr  thnn  :n\ 
F^ngli  ^  uiui&cd  to  set  viciuais 

out    in    a    sparing     mnnnrr— ^vhich    \s'.:h 
i:         cs     is  very  r   ihcy    arc 

wasteful  beyond  description,  nnd  keep  clogs 
X  1   to  e         ^ : — and   in    t' 

four  iiundred  there  are  many  chiU^rm  %v 
will  not  cost  so  :  '    '       S  »»» 

I^onion  as  the  seventy  working  negro.  . 
The  f  the  negroen  is   th.it  a<  they 

N  :'  '  I.  II,  they  have  ni;ht  to 
cr:  I  have  trnv(  on  the 

r.  .1  :.  I  have  m  '  t  my  business  to  con- 
vcr^r  with  thim.  and  thcv  «av,  *•  Masaa,  aa 
Nvt   r  i  raise  all,  wc  ought  to  con- 

sume   5^1  ***  *^d  to  a  '  t 

t  n^  liay    will    declare   thcM 
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not  work  ;  therefore  he  has  not  equal  right : 
overseer  does  not  work;  he  has  no  right  to 
eat  as  we  do."  They  all  have  a  very  great 
respect  for  the  Deity :  and  you  cannot  give 
them  so  great  a  pleasure  as  to  say  at  part- 
ing with  them,  "  May  God  bless  you  1" 
in  a  fervent  manner.  They  will  from  that 
expression  take  off  their  hats,  and  in  a  very 
solemn  manner  say, ''  Thank  you,  massa! — I 
thank  you,  massa !  I  thank  you  more  for 
that  than  if  you  had  given  me  a  dollar." 
But  though  they  have  so  great  a  veneration 
for  their  Maker,  all  the  negroes  that  I 
employed  were  the  greatest  cheats  I  ever 
saw.  They  are  good  marketmen  ;  and  the 
cause  why  they  can  sell  more,  and  fre- 
quently at  a  higher  price,  than  a  white 
man,  is  this : — in  the  towns  and  cities 
In  America,  the  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants have  negro  servants ;  and  as  the 
markets  are  so  early  in  the  morning,  they 
are  sent  to  make  purchases  :  and  those  ne- 
groes resort  together:  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, the  black  servant  or  marketman 

r  F 


hJL^  ten  ^luiomcrs  in  ihc  white  man*ft  oi;c  i 
«id  both  bOYcr  ami  Mrllcr  :  a  share   in 

liic  piodiicc.  I  have  Mcxxllu  watch  a  lA  j:o 
who  wa.  veiling  potaloet  for  mc  :  and  he 
h<u  i^iKti  '      \)  cncc  |KT  buUiel 

for  ihcin,    nt^d  aeco.  ili    ir.c  fi>r  six 

fh|llingfc|^r  Uiisltt^i.       1  lie  Very 

mt^rh  cmpluviil  ii>  tJiC  "ale  f^f  h.av,  nnt!  all 
r  J  ui  i'iinwnca ;  aiiU  ( 

all  fond  of  liquor,  and.  generally  return 
I*  '    I.     I  cl>scr\-cd  iIk 

kivj-ci^,  when  ih?y  hntv-lit  a  load  oiliaf^ 
It)    I."  no:  d:  '  \ 

cOi*i|  .4..; .      I   1 —    vvaichcJ   or  listcocu  . 
J  ihc  I  :  for  a  b<  f 

rum  or  whi«ky  for  hinuclf.  When  1  hrt»( 
went  into  the  coui  d  me 

how  the»c  negroes  got  so  drunk,  c  r  huv. 
i)tcjr  got  ui  ihcv  Kcemcd 

tu  live  as  fxcelyooaii^  uihcr  »(.i  ui  witu  la 
thi  ,or 

i  iicy  arc  f(>iiu  ui  ii^Lu  v«v.iuais  hut,  u,*^ 
vmII   tcldOBi  -Mt  ihcv 

«au    ■         1    il|    i>  d    «.  \    a    cu    luc   uic   tu 
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broil ;  which  is  very  extravagant.  It  is 
customary,  on  plantations  and  farms,  to 
keep  a  number  of  dogs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fruit,  &c.  which  is  very  ex-^ 
pensive,  as  the  negroes  throw  to  the  dogs 
all  such  food  as  they  do  not  choose  to  eat : 
they  do  not  like  fat  meat  of  any  kind. 
And  there  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  in 
having  the  young  negroes  to  raise,  where 
a  man  has  a  young  family  of  his  own. 
The  first  remark  I  heard  of  that,  was  by 
the  lady  of  Colonel  Norwood.  I  called  at 
the  Colonel's  house  one  day  :  he  not  being 
at  home,  I  sat  talking  with  his  lady  ;  and 
she  asked  me  if  I  meant  to  employ  negroes. 
I  told  her,  no.  She  said  there  was  no  doing 
without  them  in  their  country,  although 
they  were  a  very  unpleasant  set  of  people. 
The  Colonel  had  made  several  trials  of 
vjhite  men ;  but  they  were  still  worse : 
they  were  next  to  nobody  ;  they  would 
only  just  do  as  they  chose  :  which  I  after- 
wards found  to  be  true.  The  greatest  dis- 
like  she   had   to  negroes,  and  what  could 

F    F   2 
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not  he  AToided,  wai,  that  ilic  negro  wo: 
whf^m   (hey  had  for  cookt  had    gencnUj 
many  children,   who,  be  »ftly 

to    bring    up,    were    troubUiuuic    in    the 
kitchen,     by     fre<]iK*ntIv      taking  ^ 

ibey   ought   not,     .i:    !    :      •.  dirt:    but 

what  WM  much  \\  :  •  th.in  all  this,  from 
her  own  children  playing  with  the  > 
mtf^Toc^,  who  hv  nature  appeared  t<>  l>c- 
given  to  Ticc,  her  children  unaroidabiy 
COfitncted  t'u*  Kahlts  of  th^-  negroc%  and 
tad  their  morai.s  much  crrr  ^      T  ''.'nV. 

a  large  number  of  negroes  to  recjuirc  as 
severe  cfiaciplinc  as  a  con         *  of  sold* 
and   that   may  he  one  and  the  great  c' 
why    General    V.'    '  i    managed    h:« 

Mgroes   better    tl^^i  any    other  man,  he 
keiog   brought   up   to   the   anny,   and   by 
nature  industrious  beyond  any  description, 
and    in    regularity    tJic    same.     T 
several  anecdotes  related  of  htm,  for  h  * 
metliidieaL        I  wsfi  by  C 

that  he    WAS  tijv tiling  with  hi^  family  in 
his  carriage  acr(>s^   the  country,    and  ar- 
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Tiving  at  a  ferry  belonging  to  General 
Washington,  he  offered  the  ferryman  a 
moidore.  The  man  said,  "  I  cannot  take 
it."  The  General  asked,  "  Why,  John  ?" 
He  replied,  *'  I  am  only  a  servant  to  Gene- 
ral Washington  ;  and  I  have  no  w^cights  to 
weigh  it  with  :  and  the  General  will  weigh 
it ;  and  if  it  should  not  be  weight,  he  will 
not  only  make  me  the  loser,  but  he  will 
be  angry  with  me." — "  Well,  John,  you 
must  take  it ;  and  I  will  lose  three  pence 
in  its  value:"  the  ferryman  did  so;  and  he 
carried  it  to  General  Washington  on  the 
Saturday  night  following.  The  General 
weighed  it  ;  and  it  was  not  weight :  it 
wanted  three  half-pence  :  General  Wash- 
ington carefully  lapped  up  the  three  half- 
pence in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  directed  it 
to  General  Stone,  which  he  received  from 
the  ferryman,  on  his  return.  General 
Stone  told  me  another  of  his  regularities, 
that,  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in 
the  army  in  the  America  war,  and  from 
home,  he  had  a  plasterer  from  Baltimore, 


t6   plaster   a    roon^    for    h\m  ;     aiu!    t^o 
rroin    w.is    m^  1,    aiui    llic    *.  *  r*^ 

demand    paid    by    the  H         W'hm 

i!;r   (       cral  :  ,  he  m  i 

the    room,  and  found  the  work  to  v.  ;..^ 

to   less  by  3**    ^'^•^'^  *'^^    "^-^^ 

had   received.     Some  time  after  the  plas- 
terer  died  ;    ami    th^ 

Other    inau,  who   advertised   in  the  ii!.^'»;>- 
j  s  to   r        ve    all   and   pay  all    due  to 

or   by    licr   lorintr   husband.     'I 'he  Gene- 
ral,  '         '   the   pniHT,    I  a  i!         id  of 
i^       •    vcu    shillings,    and   received  them. 
:ic,  a  man  V          to  >       iii-\i:- 
non  to  |MV  rent  .  :.:ui  he  liad  not  the  exact 
]                iliie  to   the    i  :    '  c 
I              was    counted,    the   C*ciu   .i!    nd 
iprf    \vnr.!s    four    pence.*'     The  in.in 
u    a     i'   '■  ir,  and    i'          !    \iiin 
fn    pMf    It     to     th'      nrxf    vp.ii 

No,  he  r  Uic 

■■  ■  ■    .   u 
nt:><.  i....y.j  ..vin  Mount-Vcrnon  ;  and  (Itca 
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the  General  settled  the  account.  It  was 
always  his  custom,  when  he  travelled, 
to  pay  as  much  for  his  servant's  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  supper,  as  for  his  own.  I  was 
told  this  by  the  keeper  of  a  tavern,  where 
the  General  breakfasted  ;  and  he  made  the 
bill  three  shillings  and  nine  pence  for  the 
master's  breakfast,  and  three  shillings  the 
servant's.  The  General  sent  for  the  tavem- 
Iceeper  into  the  room,  and  desired  he  would 
make  the  same  charge  for  his  servants 
as  for  himself,  for  he  doubted  not  that 
they  had  eaten  as  much.  This  shews  he 
was  as  correct  in  paying  as  in  receiving. — 
It  is  said  that  he  never  had  any  thing 
bought  for  his  use  that  was  by  weight, 
but  he  weighed  it,  or  any  thing  by  tale, 
but  he  had  it  counted  :  and  if  he  did  not 
find  the  due  weight  or  number,  he  sent 
the  articles  back  again  to  be  regulated. 
There  is  a  striking  instance  related  of  his 
condescendency  :  he  sent  to  a  shoe-maker 
in  Alexandria  to  come  to  measure  him 
for     a    pair     of  shoes  j    the    shoe-maker 
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ajuwdCii  by  ihc  servant  liiji  ii  was  noC 
hii  ciutom  to  go  to  aiiv  onc*ft  house  to 
uLc  meMure  for  >h<  ts.  'ihc  ('  .1» 
bcint^  told  that,  mountH  his  horse,  and 
Uciji  lo  liu  :•       lu  be  mcAiurcd. 

If  may  be  worthy  the  reader's  notice  to 
oUmtiv'  V  •  regularity  does;  since  there 
cannot  be  any  other  particular  reason  given 
r  r  (  :.  .1  Washington's  superior  p(  ^^ 
than  his  correctness,  that  made  him  able  to 
govern  that  wild  country:  for  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  many  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
that   liis  intellects   *  not  brighter  than 

thoseof  many  other  men.  To  mc  he  ap» 
ptau^  a  mild  fi  ,incoui^  ra- 

ther resen-ed,  in  private  speaking  with  can- 
dor. 1  'is  1x1  iir  to  mc  w*AS  such*  that  I 
shall  ever  tcvt-tc  iiu  name.  Ik  tore  lu  liicd, 
('CMiml     V.  ^n     himself,    with     his 

own  liaiuls,  closed  hu  cvc-s  and  moulh* 

*  jshiogton  hvccl  a  great    man, 

and  died  the  «anu  .      1  le  rode  into  )u 
tation    in    the    h»re    part    of  the  day,  came 
luuiK,  Mid  iiicAJ  o'clock    at 
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night,  of  a  putrid  sore  throat,  an  inflam- 
matory complaint  frequent  in  America. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  poison- 
ous insect  received  in  with  the  breath.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  General  never  knowing- 
ly did  any  thing  wrong,  but  did  to  all  men 
as  he  would  they  should  do  to  him.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
injure  the  negro.  Cowards  only  act 
cruelly  to  those  beneath  them.  There 
was  an  instance  of  his  giving  encourage- 
ment to  duelling,  which  much  surprised 
military  men :  two  officers  had  fought 
a  duel  ;  and,  according  to  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations of  the  army,  one  of  them  was 
broken :  but  in  four  days  afterwards  the 
General  promoted  him  to  a  much  higher 
rank.  The  officers  I  heard  speak  of  it, 
said  it  was  done  with  an  intention  of  mak- 
ing the  inferior  officers  obey  their  supe- 
riors. There  is  a  remark  frequently  made 
of  the  General's  exposing  his  old  white 
horse  to  sale  which  he  rode  during  the 
war;  which  shows  that  he  treated  every 


■    re  accordinp'  roirs  nature — ahoneii 
a  horse,  a  negro  as  a  negro. 

llic   negroes  arc  not  an  '  race ; 

as  some  suppose ;  they  commit  theft  as 
daring    .        J  with  as  m  >    ^ 

any  set  of  men.  !  will  relate  a  robbery 
<lofie  bv  c  in  mv  own  kr  dee 
at  PhiladdpUaf  v.**'^  cijuuU  ar.y  com- 
n         :    in 

world.       Mr.     lio.'  **  be  wig    very     in- 

)?:  or  coming 
lo  ihv  jKirloiir  i>  eleven  o\!  ik.  .\  !  '.!ck 
/ci!<  a    I  n    thiff,   opened 

'   vi     ',   be        •    !  i:.i     and  cli 
oViork    in  the  morning,   wtut  up    a  pas* 
sage,    v]       a    tlic    door    <  f    -^       apart* 
mrnf   where   Mr.    Boadley  ^^^'^  diirinp;  the 
ci.     .         1     :  c  a  ]\iir  ■  '  t, 

and  V, i:it   out    of  the    hoii-v,  ;.»..,v.trd  by 
oi  the  f.  Mr^    noaillcy 

and  her  d:'^        .  r  were  sitting  in  the  r<x>m 

V  servants  in  the 
kiiv  tvii  uwiwVi  ,  and  iiiid  about  the  lime  of 
the  'ig  at  bi        .It,    wIkii    ilie 
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servants  were  likely  to  come  along  the 
passage  every  minute.  The  black  fellov/, 
having  got  clear  off  unheard,  happened  to 
be  met  by  one  of  the  police  of  the  town, 
who  seeing  the  fellow  carry  a  handle,  says 
to  him,  ''  Well,  John,  where  have  you 
been?" — "  I  am  just  come  from  New- 
York,  massa." — *'  And  what  have  you 
there  in  your  bundle  ?'* — *'  A  cloak  for 
my  wife,  and  a  few  duds  of  my  own." — 
**  Well,  John,"  the  policeman  taking  hold 
of  the  bundle,  "  let  us  see  what  you  have." 
The  policeman  opening  the  bundle,  found 
in  it  a  black  silk  cloak,  and  some  other 
suspicious  things,  such  as  were  not  likely 
to  be  his  ;  upon  which  he  asked,  ^'  What 
have  you  in  the  other  bundle  ?" — "  A  few 
duds  of  my  own." — There  tumbled  out 
this  pair  of  sconces,  and  some  other  things 
as  unlikely  to  belong  to  such  a  man  as 
those  in  the  other  bundle.  The  policeman 
asked  him  where  he  had  got  the  sconces. 
The  black  fellow  replied  he  had  bought 
them    at  a    sale    at    New  York,    seeing 
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t!:  Til    *itjp,  5^  in,  you  must 

go  with  me  before  the  Mayor.  '      When 
brought   before  him,  die  ^\  ! 

the   sun    into   cuttoilv.   and    the    t^^^u^i 
things  to  be  K  the  newspapers. 

Tlie  newspaper  caiitc  into  the  room  when 
I    was   present ;    and  the   old  g  i:i 

took  it  up  to  read,  and  there  saw  iiis 
aeonces  advertised.  He  sent  his  sc:< 
vant  to  the  place :  they  were  immc* 
diately  brought  I  y  ilie  poiice.  Mr. 
Boadley  called  the  scnraota  imo  the  roon\ 
to  prove  thcni  to  be  hi«  ;  wrote  a  note  to 
the  mayor,  afu!  inadc  the  |>oliccmaii  a  prc- 
ncnt  for  his  trouble  ;  and  so  the  thief  got 
off  for  that  act  of  theft.  If  l.r  ^;():  off 
for  all  the  oibcrs  in  the  same  manner,  he 
would  escape  the  proper  punishment  to 
which  criminals  of  that  sort  are  liable  in 
England.     After  the   people  w<  .1 

took  the  )t^'  rtv  to  expostulate  with  Mr. 
Boadley,  and  ask  him  whether  he  did  not 
think  tliat  sort  of  lenity  improper  in  a 
genilcma:  .      Ashe  had  held  (hiiUcri  |ub-* 
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lie  offices  at  one  time  under  the   govern- 
ment   of  the   United   States,  and   one  of 
them   as   a  judge   iu]  courts  of  justice,  I 
thought  him  a   very  proper   man  to  give 
information  on  the  subject.       He  acknow- 
ledged  that  offences  of  that  kind  were  so 
lightly  looked  at   in  the  American   courts, 
that  it  was  not  worth  any  man's  while  to 
bring  the   thief  to  justice.      And  he  ob- 
served,   that   he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
Congress  were  rogues  themselves  ;   but  he 
must  confess,  that  they  countenanced  a  great 
many  men  who  were.      For  the  highest  of 
crimes,  these  sort  of  men  were  condemned 
to  the  wheel-barrow,  to  work  on  the  high- 
ways, as  a  punishment  :  but  that  is  no  real 
punishment  to  a  negro,  who  is  a  slave,  and 
brought  up  to  such  bondage  ;  it  is  his  cus- 
tomary way  of  life  in  the  farmer's  or  plant- 
er's    employ,    where  they  arc  under  the 
control  of  an  overseer,    w^ho  makes  them 
do  it.      And  although  persons  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  employ  of  slaves,  think 
k  a  cruelty  for  those  negroes  to  be  under 
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•ach  b(  '  ,  thex,  i  '  r  by  nature  or 
custom,  arc  no  morr  f^t  ro  ronHtirr  rhrm- 
sclvcs    *  '        I.       i  }  to  be 

idle  by  natitrr^  the  grcaUi  pirt  r  t"  tlicrn 
arc  ■'  *         .   ^^  •"  *  •    c, 

instead  of  working,  li..;  employ  them* 
St  in  ,     '  ; 

birds  of  dtfllcfeiu  uv  vriplic'iia,  aiivi  in 
trap;  !ges,  &:c.     'I O  do  this,  ihcy 

keep  a  number  of  dop:*^,  which   arc  :\   vcr%- 

c;  and  the  chief  part  ofihcir 
time  1^  (Ucd  to  aciuai  UiL-lt.  1  iiu^  lucy 
cU>    '  or  noihiiiTT    to^  iC 

lir.^V  rjisc   tiic   lu    (       :.ls   ot    lUc    lur 

[', (»mc    of  ihcm   have  n   lirtlc 

',  and  I  .  ;  wiii 

vjnction  to  sit  in  tlir   mnrkct,  aaj 
less         o  it»  Ih  r 

w hat  they  steal.      F^-^m  ihih  practice,  v,  ..v .. 
frrc,  they  are  I  to  Iki  , 

and    worthiest    up^;.   «.4rth.        U    is    well 
I.   .  A  1  t'    t  ihcie  !        negroes  arc  j 

poultry  and  fniit  in  the  scaaoo  in  the  night, 
to  la    the  :   in   ilic  tu\N  1 


.^  I 
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cities  :  for  they  are  very  fond  of  marketings 
which  is  one  of  their  highest  pleasures.  I 
know  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  America^ 
who  say  they  should  be  very  glad  to  set 
their  whole  number  of  slaves  at  liberty, 
but  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  as 
they  are  afraid  of  their* ravaging  the  coun- 
try, being  m.uch  more  numerous  in  the 
southern  parts  of  America  than  the  white 
men  ;  and  it  is  a  paradox  to  me  to  conceive 
how  they  can  be  profitable  to  the  owner 
Observe,  General  Washington's  number 
at  Mount- Vernon  was  four  hundred — 
men,  w^omen,  and  children  ;  and  out  of  tliat 
number  only  seventy  were  able  to  work. 
And  although  the  General  was  said  both 
to  feed  and  clothe  them  in  a  more  scanty 
manner  than  any  other  man,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was  effected  in  that  poor  barren 
soil ;  nor  could  it  be  done  at  all  but  from 
the  herring  fishery  adjoining  to  his  estate 
in  the  Potowmac,  w^hich  is  the  greatest 
part  of  their  food,  with  bread  of  Indian 
corn,  of  which  they  are  the  best    of  culti- 


r               '        [uires  the  use  of  the  hoo.     If 
ha:^  ..^^  .          rs'Ci\  hy  the  authors  of  Ame* 
rica,  that   there    were   no   robberies  com- 
mitted :   but  I  did  not   find    ii   so  :    sereral 
I         N^y  rol         's    were    corni:        J   even 
in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  which  I  look 
upon  to  Ik  one  of  the  best- :              !  towns 
in  America.     And  it  is   an   usual   pracuce 
for  the  negroes  to  yo  to  see  their  wi%-es  on 
the  Saturday  night;  and  ns  they  arc  at  s   rr.r 
distance  from   the   negro   men's     pl.ice    1 1 
abode,  in  their  road  these  men  will  take  a 
horse  of. my  personV'-.  and  ride  him  i'n^m 
ten  to  fourteen  miles,  and  h        ■  vc 

hvn,  at  othrr  times  hriiig  liim  hack.  1  his 
la  iookcxl  I  '-ghi  an  offence,  tfut 
I  r*t^vrr  ?irird  of  in  instance  of  any  of 
:i  b  '  :  to  ju  :'  If. 
During  my  stiy  in  Philadelpliia,  there 
mktc    two    w.              wln>  mi  ir 

children  in  the  most  daring  manner. 
TTic  one  got  out  «  <  tlie  night,  de- 
livered herself  in  the  ntxc^^urv,  and  mur- 
w!.  J  cliUd  bv  pi  '   it  .-     c 

i  yj 
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Soil,  and  went  to  bed  to  her  husband  again. 
This  woman  having  married  the  man,  and 
being  with  child  at  the  time,  did  this  to 
cover  her  shame.  I  mention  these  in- 
stances, as  a  proof  of  the  falsity  of  those 
authors  who  have  said,  that  from  the  en- 
joyment of  liberty,  mankind  become  more 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  less 
subject  to  commit  crimes. 

I  have  heard  it  observed  by  some  of 
the  American  gentlemen  that  the  English 
farmers  had  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in 
their  country :  and  I  do  not  know  but  they 
have,  or  are  at  least  the  authors;  as  all 
the  Americans  are  taught  to  believe  their 
land  is  superior  to  any  in  the  world ; 
and  hearing  of  the  riches  of  England, 
they  think  they  must  be  right  in  follow- 
ing the  example.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  have  introduced  a  great  deal  of 
luxury  and  extravagance  into  the  country, 
or  at  least  the  foreigners :  the  English  farm- 
ers have  not ;  for  I  never  saw  one  who  did 
not  make  a  most  miserable  appearance  in 

G  G 
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An;  But  it   may  be  believed  iliat 

the  of  tfic  A  .as  have  not  bcca 

mciulcil,  ..  ;.uic  certainly  have  been  a  set 
of  the  most  eomplcic  rascals  «cnt  to  Ame- 
rica as  convicts,  th.u  any  nation  ever  pro- 
durct!  :  nnd  many  othcn  have  emipraicd  of 
very   iiit  rtcr    description.        lor  in- 

stance, ihcre  was  an  Knglishman  who 
lived  within  half  a  nnic  of  me:  he  )iad 
a  50W  and  four  pips ;  thobc  pigs  were 
continually  coming  to  me.  At  that 
timi  I  did  not  know  whose  they  were :  I 
took  thcn\  into  my  fold-yard,  and  kept 
ihem  with  my  own  on  mown  clover  for 
three  TN  ;  and  as  the  man  passed  my 
houae  every  day^  he  must  sec  them.  After 
that    •        ,   continually  g    thcin,     ' 

came  to  own  them.  1  *. harped  him  one 
c!  !  a  half  for  ihcm.     He  t'  > 

paid  the  money,  and  took  the  pigSf  rc- 
qucvtinr  thit,  if  they  eamc  again,  I  v  1 
let  him  kuow,  and  promising  tu  pay  lor 
invdama^that  ih  y  mii^ht  do.  ThcvcaT  - 
agaioi  and,  as  he  v.a^  a  Bfigfabour,  wc  .ct 
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tliem  ofF.     But  he  made  me  a  recompence, 
as  follows.     One  Saturday  night  late,  wft 
put  a  blind  horse  out  into  the  pasture  ad- 
joining to  the   house :  in  the  morning  he 
was  gone.     We  made  every  search  and  in- 
quiry about  the  place  for  the  horse :  but 
he  was  not  to  be  found.     At  last  this  man 
told  me  he  had  heard  of  him, — that  two  of 
the  wheel-barrow  men,  having  run  away 
from    Baltimore,    had  ridden   my  horse ; 
and  they  were  taken  up,  he  told  me,  at  or 
near  General   Ridgely's  works ;   and    the 
horse  was  turned  loose  on  a  common  there. 
Not  doubting  the  truth  of  this  information, 
I     rode     to     t-he    place,    about     fourteea 
miles   off,    in  quest    of   my    blind   horse : 
but  I   could  not  hear  a    word    of    such 
a  horse :  and  the  man's   house   being  in 
my  way  home,  I   called  to    tell    him    my 
story.        I     discovered    a    smile     in     his 
countenance,   and  found   he   was  making 
fun  of  me.     I  began  to  think  of  the  pigs. 
I     rode     away,     not     without   suspecting 

that  he  knew  wl;iere  the  horse  was*     Some 

G  c  2 


tTi  af   r,  I  mmle  application  to  i 

^       .1  liic  h<  r  c.      llcs.iiil  I  li.ul  if  no 

r  Nv.irdforthc  fiiultT ;  I  rcj)!!^- ,  '  would 
give  a  reward  ol  dircc  lioilars.  Oh!  he  &aid, 
he    womIi!    hrlnr   him    to    mc.      '1  hin  waa 

I  al  live  oM(Kk  -,  and  he 
hruii''ltf  mc  rnv  horse  hv  four  o'clock  on 
Moiul.iy  n.  I  .    Ltd  Wuu  w'         fic 

found  him.  lie  ^alJ  fourteen  miles  off. 
I   paid   him    '  *    '  rs  reward,  and  one 

for  the  expencca,  gave  him  a  glaas  of  bran- 
t!y  and  water;  and  wc  \  d.  I  then 
waa  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  had  stolen  and 
ae^        d  him,   to  swindle  .  a  mc. 

I  went  into  the  house,  told  my  wife  the 
tale,  and   said    I    would   i:  him    prove 

where  he  had  found  the  hui  My  wile 

vcrv  properly  i  ,         Let    him  : 

yuu  nvay  think  yuurseii  well  ofl*,  that  vou 
Iiasr    got    your  h  lie  U  ahovc  vour 

hand.**       i    leadiiy  agreed  with  her  d 

tlie  man  and  I  lived  in  a  ncii'!i!>(>tirly 
ij)anner  ever  alur.  I  h:>  r\  i  il.  :ic  to  pet 
the  dollar  and  a  half  lie   hid   paid  for  the 
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pigs.  He  had  been  a  convict  fi'om  Eng- 
land, and  if  his  tale  be  true,  that  he  was 
transported  for  stealing  a  bundle  of  hay,  he 
probably  was  not  of  the  first-rate  rascals 
when  sent.  hen  we  met,  he  w^ould  put 

out  his  hand,  and  say,  "  Well,  countryman, 
how  do  you  do  ?"  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  things  that  a  man  of  respectability 
must  expect  to  meet  with  in  America,  and 
one  of  the  comforts  of  liberty  and  equality. 
I  breakfasted  one  morning  with  the  lady 
of  Doctor  Logan,  who  is  a  very  sensible 
woman :  and  she  remarked,  that  since 
the  revolution  the  people  had  daily  in- 
creased in  .vice;  for  as  no  laws  were  put  in 
force  to  punish  men  for  fraud,  from  time 
to  time  the  lower  class  of  people  became 
so  hardened,  that  they  cared  not  what 
they  did.  She  said,  that,  before  the  war, 
the  country  people  had  some  honour,  but 
that  was  now  looked  upon  as  foolishness ; 
which  appears  to  be  too  true.  I  heard  an 
Englishman  in  com.pany  very  justly  ob- 
cervcj  what  was  termed  a  clever  fellow  ia 
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America^  would  be  called  a  coir.plctc  swin- 
dler in  Eneland. 

Yoi::  •  negroes  arc  reckoned  to  p  v  f  r 
nuing;  but  I  cannot  make  th.it  apj'car. 
If  a  boy,  he  must  be  ci.  '  i  ^  i  u  ^  (  !J  he- 
fore  he  can  be  sold,  or  made  to  nrn  his 
living  :  and  if  siid  f<  r(>nc  hun  !  jh»uiuI«, 
thit  IS  hut  five  pounds  rlrren  shilliogi  and 
one  penny  per  year  ;  if  a  ,  iii,  fifty  pounds  ; 
whii  !i  T\'ill  make  the  chance  but  seventy- 
fivL-  i  ,  and   will    lower  the   sum    to 

fnttr  pounds  three  shillings  and  four  pence 
per  )  c  .ir.  Now  I  think  no  man  can  raise 
a  negro  for  the  like  sura.  General  Wash- 
ington wc*  '  (1  the  food  for  all  his  negroes 
young  and  old  ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
minute  *  **  ,  he  ;  '  »hly  knew  what 
ihcy  cosi^  u  .1  Traction.  It  is  said  that  he 
I.  in    uniil   they  ^  <^f  a 

Certain    r^  This    number    ol  ^ 

would    do  g,   I        '.c%   r.i  c 

tobacco;  but  nut  to  much  profit  lor  the 
f       cT»:  it  1  it  a  planter  cannot 

be  a  farmer.     Thcic  u  wwaI  lo  ^'       ;  lu- 
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dian-corn  to  raise,  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
and  for  the  cows ;  the  hogs  to  feed ;  and  a 
garden  to  manage  ;  there  will  consequently 
be  little  to  send  to  market,  to  raise  money 
on.  None  of  those  tobacco  plantations  have 
more  than  about  five  acres  of  wheat,  w^hich, 
if  a  good  crop,  will  be  forty  bushels,  at  eleven 
shillings  per  bushel.  Supposing  five  bushels 
for  seed  the  next  year,  there  will  be  thirty- 
five  bushels  to  sell:  which  will  producenine- 
teen  pounds  five  shillings.  Now  this  busi- 
ness may  be  carried  to  any  extent  that  the 
reader  pleases.  I  only  give  this  as  a  compa- 
rison ;  and  the  more  it  is  extended,  the 
less  it  will  pay  per  acre.  By  this  proceed- 
ing, there  will  be  the  following  crops : 
— twenty  acres  of  tobacco,  five  acres  of 
wheat,  twenty  acres  of  Indian  corn,  and 
twenty  acres  of  oats  or  rye  ;  and  those 
corn  and  grain  crops  will  not  pay  more 
than  expences,  as  the  land  will  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  all  the  dung  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  garden,  must  be  applied  to  the 
tobacco  land.     This  wall  cause  sixty-five 
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icrcs  III  he  managed  by  the  plough,  and 
will  leave  five  acre**  of  land  every  year, 
not  worth  tlic  taxes,  or  it  all  to  be  reckon- 
ed on.  I  hvHulredn  of  acres  be- 
tween Q  :  Ana  and  Alexandria,  which 
Ili%'e  pp  the  '  t  tohmo  in 
lica,  but  which  I  louiil  not  chooK  U> 
accept  as  a  ^  :  .  T\\l  l-n^'ll-li  reader  may 
SU|  ;  ^  that  the  land  will  bc^ii  something 
after  :  hut  it  will  produce  no  useful  plant 
\vhalc\Hr.  There  is  hcic  aiul  there  a  sort 
r»f  '^cdge,  of  wliitli  thcv  make  bisotns  ;  it 
ia  very  indiflcrcut  even  tor  liut  :  and  as 
there  arc  no  live  frnro^,  I  think  ^tirh  lands 
will  all  go  wild  in  every  calcula- 
tion made  of  the  cultivalion  ami  produce  it 
ap|Kars  plainly,  that,  if  there  be  any  ihin^ 
got,  it  is  pinched  out  of  the  negro.  Irom 
tobacco  there  is  a  '  if  the  crop  be 
good,  and  the  market  high»  for  a  man  to  put 
a  few  hut  '  ^  inds  into  his  pc  ; 
which  ha^  l>vc..  the  case  ;  but  it  never  will 
be  done  by  tnghbh 
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SECTION  XXV. 

HeVigion,  The  manjj  Incouvejtknces  from  not 
having  an  established  Church,  Some  Anec- 
dotes of  a  Conjuror  being  brought  to  Justice^ 
proving  the  Disadvantages  arising  from  the 
JVant  of  Education  :  great  Expence  and  Z)//- 
ficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  America. 

There  are  In  some  cities  and  towns 
churches  of  all  descriptions ; — the  Romish 
church,  the  church  of  England,  Dutch 
church,  quaker  meeting-house,  anabaptist 
meeting-house,  and  every  description  of 
dissenters,  but  no  established  church.  I 
know  all  these  sect»  may  be  found  in  Balti- 
more, but  am  uncertain  of  their  existence 
at  New- York  or  Philadelphia.  In  Alexan- 
dria there  are  churches  of  the  English  com- 
munion: I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Davis,  the  officiating 
clergyman. 

When  I  first  settled  at  Orange-Hill,  I 
had  a  desire  to  attend  divine  service  at 
Baltimore,  with  my  family :  for  which 
purpose  I  called  upon  Mr.  Bailey,  a  justice 
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of  tlic  peace,  %%'ho  lived  within  a  mile  of 
,  and  :  i  ;  judgin.         i 

M  proper  person  to  give  inw  all  the  infom);^- 
llun  necessary  on  ihc  subjeil, — h  ^ 
some  small  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
I  :.'  '.  be  a  u 

djk  ^icatly  suqirised,  howcvui,  when  he 

1  .5 

tu  which  I  should,  of  consequence,  become 
i  :   there  was  lu*st  ihc  rciu  of  a  pew  per 

)  tar,  then  the  parson's  due  (which  lu  ../  . .  * 
for  in  the  same  m         r  a^  we  Ki  for  a 

iarin  in  i.iigiand),  tiic  cicik  b  itc>,  ccc.  cVu 
When    M   .  lijiwY  had  v  1  all  the 

di^crcnt  aItlcic^,  1  q^HBcd  to  lis  \s^  '  '  ,\ 
•*  That    1   w.'v  1  s  of  the  priviK^ 

•  '  my  Wile  and  i.i  \  i'*  church,  liav- 
li.^  \  ffcMt  niin*!)rr  of  rl  i!*  rrn.  I  h.-.i?, 
th  ic,  cil    lo   huu,    tiiai  ii 

Itpf'W  thr  Urms  J  hut,  as  ihcy  wcrr  ^n  vrry 

high,  I  hiiould  ^Ivc  up  all  h<  j  c  >  i»l  en- 
joying that  gratitication,  as   1  rtaii)   could 

- '  -   '  '  ••    ^:r.  1   •        1 

the  cliarge  was  so  great,  he  had  no  pv^v.. 

nor  could  he  afford  lo  pay  foi  cue. 
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I  imagine  there  is  neither  parson  nor 
church  from  five  to  five  hundred  miles  to- 
gether in  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
many  people  who  never  v^ere  christened,  or 
in  a  church  in  their  lives  :  how  they  were 
married  I  do  not  know.  I  judge  in  this 
manner  from  having  travelled  through  the 
best-regulated  and  civilised  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  where  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a 
church  that  was  not  either  in  city  or  tov/n, 
except  two ;  which,  although  built  for 
that  purpose,  were  both  tumbling  down, 
and  not  used. 

There  are  a  great  many  negro  priests ; 
but  where  they  preach  I  cannot  tell.  The 
lower  class  of  people,  such  as  worked  for 
me,  said,  that  they  had  known  a  black  fel- 
low give  a  better  sermon  than  they  ever 
heard  from  a  white  man. 

The  only  time  I  ever  went  to  hear  a 
dissenter  preach  was  at  Baltimore,  where 
General  Ridgely's  lady,  Mr.  Gcugh,  and 
several  other  genteel  families,  went  regular- 
ly,— generally  twice  on  a  Sunday  ;  and, 
seeing  a  great  many  carriages  stand  at  the 
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door,  T  was  iiuinccd  to  go  in,  with  a  party 
of  gentlemen.  The  man  wa»  ju«l  bcpin- 
ning  to  prea  '  wa«  m        vbat 

•ingular.  I  thought  ho  was  bowing  to  ui, 
i«i  we  went  .  n  the  v,    ^^^ 

cuntinufd  to  dance  and  jump  about  in  the 
pi_         !o  turn  liiinsolt'  round;  to  i:  a 

peat  noise,  and  beat  the  eushiou.  His 
language  was  extremely  vulgar  and  pro- 
fime,  as  I  thought.  At  to  his  di^coune,  I 
could  not  id  iti  mcaiiinj; ;  one  rea- 

son ot  which  might  be  thai  1  waa  not  used 
to  such  lecturing  — for  he  pr  i* 

pore.  He  shewed  his  fondness  for  some  par- 
iicular  expressions  (v.  I  U.wc  now  tor- 

en),  by  repealing,  them  very  ircijucnlly. 
He  often  mrnMonrd  our  »*^  d  ^vi*. 

the  >  (<^r  brethren,  as  he  conu- 

Dually  called  us,)  were  to  be  d.imned.  I 
thought  he  meant  to  i  ;  m  liiai  we  did 
not  humble  ourselves enou.^  I^it  to  whom 
I  really  •      '1  not  tcl!.     T^  <•  u    -     '  aoMm- 

4 

«/••  was  ,4  .v.;  familiar  phrase,  as  much  so 
as  if   wc  had  Ik  en  In  a  c     *  ^   \\^st 

liotfd  the  genUcmcn  of  the  chur\.h  iu  Eog^ 
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land  complain  of  being  tired  with  preach- 
ing :  but  I  am  sure  this  man  must  be  so  ; 
for  he  worked  like  a  blacksmith  with  his 
hands  and  arms  ;  and  with  his  head  and 
tongue,  like  an  auctioneer  selling  razors  and 
cutlery- ware  in  a  market,  or  a  mountebank- 
doctor  on  the  stage. 

I  have  heard  say  there  are  three  preach- 
ers at  this  meeting-house,  and  they  are  paid 
by  subscription,  which  is  an  usual  way  of 
satisfying  the  pastor  in  every  other  religious 
society,  I  frequently  saw  this  place  on  a 
Sunday.  It  resembles  an  auction-room, 
from  their  ministers  doing  duty  nearly  all 
day,  and  very  late  at  night.  They  sing  a 
great  deal  ;  w^hich  must  be  very  proper, 
to  give  the  preacher  time  to  recover  his 
breath :  for  I  really  think  that  Mendoza  and 
Humphreys,  when  they  fought  their  hard- 
contested  battle  at  Doncaster,  did  not  fa- 
tigue themselves  more ;  nor  could  they, 
except  their  condition  gave  them  more 
breath  ;  for,  at  every  time  the  singing  act 
came  on,  the  preacher  panted  and  blew  like 
a  race-horse  when  he  comes  in  at  a  four- 
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mBe    *       ,    and  rcfinir 
and  rubhinf^.      IVIy  curiosity  waa  almo6C  aa 
fully  gr.i*       il  at  that  place,  a?   in    farming 
on  -American  land. 

NV>w,   if  Oic   rcat!  -   xrtll   observe   the 
tailor  b  .cbaig<e«  !or  wc  ',  as  <pc- 

cifirt!  in  Scrrirn  XXff  ,    ?  t*   will    find  that 
the   n  cc  ot  a  J        •  in  America  is 

a  rery  heavy  expence.  The  clothing  for 
himself  only  will  cost  from  one  luin  '  ' 
fn  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  year, 
')  n(  It,  and  dignify  himself  in  a  proper 
manner*  which  is  as  necessary  as  any  one 
thing  I  know.  He  ought  to  have  ^^ ' 
with  to  live  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman, 
to  give  him  due  respect  r.  gst  his  con- 
prcpation.  If  any  man  will  peruse  one  of 
al  \\  n\  rs  to   congresa 

during  the  American  war — in  whicK  he  re- 

if  the  officers   were  n^i  p.iul 
nu)rc  hlurrally,    ti..t    they    might  ,  v  it 

esasgi  n.ihfvwoul  l>e 

able  to  cc)innKi!u!      .  Ithoii'/Ji    the   Ciciicral 
had     no  r  .il!<  \         c  but   !  ,         ct 

during  tJ^v  — it    Will  fully   convitut 
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Vim  of  the  necessity  that  officers  in  the 
army,    and    all     orders    of    the     church, 
— indeed  all  such  men   as   are  to  take  any 
ishare  in  administering  religion,    or    sitting 
in  courts  to  give  directions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  or   nation,— should  be 
supported  accordingly,  from  the  king  down 
to   the  town-constable,    from   the    bishop 
to   the  clerk  of  the  parish-church.     Any 
person    who   lives  in  America  will  see  the 
necessity    of  aggrandising    the   people  of 
higher  orders  in  all  stations.     It  is  for  the 
real  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  government  in  America  at  the  present 
moment  is  like  a  school  improperly  govern- 
ed  by   the   master.     The   produce  of  the 
land  is  too   small,   and  in  consequence  the 
pay  too   little,   to   empower  men  in  office 
to  govern  the  country,  and  keep  the  people 
in  proper  subordination  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  judges  themselves  receive  insults  when 
in  court. 

During  the  time  I  was  there,  in  court^ 
the  judge  refused  a  man's  security  as  bail 
for  another,  in  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  : 
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die  man  in  open  court  told  the  judge  tlut 
lie  owe  c  sum. 

On  another  occMton^  a  female  fortune- 
teller I  jglit  I)  j"dgt?»    for 
Iter   manner  of  gettinp  lier  living;  and  bc- 
i               ■  how  she  cl  .peo- 
ple, tiid  she  did  nui  deceive  them  ;  that,  to 
I                    im,  she  would  tc!l  liirn  what  he 
had  iiad  lor  hrcakta^t  tiiat  morning,  and  the 
flame  of  each  fHr«^on  in  company;  which 
•he  did,   to  the  aiicnislimcnt  of  the  jud^c 
and  the  wliole  court  :    lliis  wa«  not  eaty  to 
y          ,    !    r  u   Is   u^  :.i!  to  Ii.ivu  Iisli,  flesh  of 
dirterent    kiiuls,  c(  !i!  ..nc!  hot,  v\   .       ^     ing 
Mkcd  by  one  ot  tiic  counsciiors»   how  »he 
l^ad  got  the  monrv,  nnd  how  »!ic  fiad  built 
•O  many    h<                         ' ^  ^  y  telling  list  as 
he   did.      Tbis  woman  rnntinncs  to  live  in 
lljc  same                 .       d  iai          at  t lie  court  : 
all  rf,        insult!   natural!)    .         from  the 
want    ot     a                                  i     for     the 
judges,  iufficicnt  to  give  them  dignity,  and 
pi)\vfr  to  enfor^                        T!jc  j        <]- 
tntt  story   was  told  one  day  where  1  \n  at, 
ami                         _,  in  ^                   I    la 
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cd  at  what  was  said ;  and  a  gentleman  laid 
me  a  bottle  of  wine  that  she  would  tell  mc 
my  name,  if  I  went  into  her  house.    I  did 
not  think  that  a  fair  trial  of  her  conjuring, 
as  I  frequently  was  in  Baltimore  ;   there- 
fore, she  might  know  me.     But  I  went  to 
the  house  where  she   resided,  jumped  off 
my  horse,  and  entered  her  apartment  with- 
out any  one  apprising  her  of  my  intention. 
She  could  not  tell  my  name  ;    said  she  was 
neither    witch    nor    wizard, — but     often 
guessed  very  well ;    that,    if  she    did  not 
succeed  in  guessing,  she  sometimes  desired 
the  person  who  had   lost   horse,    cow,  or 
any  other  property,  to   come   again  at  an 
appointed  time,    and   she   would  play  the 
deuce  with  the  holder  of  the  stolen  goods, 
if  they  were  not  delivered.   .  If  that  hap- 
pened, she  then  wrote  a  charm,  which  was 
a  strange  bugbear   or  fright  to  the  people, 
especially  to  the  negroes.    By  some  decep- 
tion she  has  surprised  very  genteel  people. 
The  reason  why  this  was  proposed  to  me, 
was,  that,  a  short  time   before  this,    Mrs. 
Latimer,  the  lady  of  a  merchant  (and,  like 

H  H 


m\  ;•  Bciry  Fi^^hcr't 

L(^.ijuring,  applied  to  her  to  have  her  fortune 
tok:  If  on  the  ^  i  as  an 

unntaniuii  ^oung  lady.   Tl.v  .v'rtunc-tc*.v. 
•aiil    •  .1 

naincsorhcrchiluit.11^ «» ii  1..1  «^herown,  &c« 

)&e  i'  ions  and 

i:       .>  .LiC  udiic  froiu  uch  low 

dc!^  ,    in   par:  ^>^*  i.iul:, 

Qui  akiiN  Waal  ui         u  ;  uui.  ii  IS  the  ec]uali* 
ty  ••  ,— «1  • 

all  men  arc  aiikc,  c  ^i^  uiuiucr, 

or    commit   an  act  oi  t  j  are 

lU)   (  'ly  r   l^i.••        ^  -c   lu   llic 

!  '  •  •        ,  or  \        !iy  r  .  iit :  and 

4  '  .;•'■■  »u*  l<    I  '  ; 

cr,  3t  If.ist.  thrv  setfin  to  be  50. 

c    I  \v..    .  .  4 
t'  VAcn    tru»J   for.  ^ 

4 R  up  bods, — .    j-...^  !^*- 

It  <  i         *        •  « 

^  Ml  I 

back   pTT^t  *  n    rnllrf!    nn    fur    the 

t.i\,    t!         ,  i.  > 

tfviih  any  goTe^umiT^     A  d\  iraiui  ^^uinst 
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their  goods  was  ordered  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  congress,  under  the  president's  writ: 
but  they  embodied  themselves,  and  gave 
the  officers  battle.  A  party  of  soldiers  was 
afterwards  sent ;  and  the  offenders  were 
taken  by  force,  as  rebels  to  their  govern* 
ment.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
ringleader  or  general  of  this  banditti  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  hang- 
ed. But,  by  some  means,  there  were  only 
eleven  jurymen  present  at  the  time  whea 
the  verdict  was  given  ;  therefore  he  got 
clear ;  and  it  is  publicly  said  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  president,  that 
it  should  be  done  so,  only  to  shew  him  and 
the  rest  of  them  the  power  and  lenity  of 
the  government.  I  happened  to  be  in  com- 
pany where  the  officer  who  took  them  was 
at  dinner,  and  this  business  being  talked 
over,  it  appeared  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and 
had  pleaded  in  court  for  those  offenders, 
after  being  employed  to  apprehend  them ! 

I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  a  con- 
juror or  fortune  teller  has  more  influence 

H  H  2 
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r  vcr  the  people  pivtii  lu  xitc  m  America, 
either  courts  of  justice,    <  r  placet  of 
V.  uthhip»  and  acts  as  a  more  powerful  incen- 
tive to  morn  I 

Amidst  A  vjuct)  ui  icj>on.s  eqnally  ridi- 
culous, rcspc  ^  licit)'  1  r,  of  liAlti- 
ijiorc  (already  mentioned),  a  belief  prcv.i.' 
u.Ai  L'  powcucs  the  exiraoniinary  power 
of  ior;urjii^  ihc  offender  nci;lecting  to 
restore  si  .  .  gooils  to  the  lawful  owner; 
ho  that  the  thief  caniic:  lie;)  hy  night,  and 
that  something  c  :!k^  i'<*  his  room  and 
draws  off  the  iK-d-clothc*,  wirh  inativ 
talcs  of  a  similar  kind«  1  have  to  thatik 
her,  ill  or,  for  iicr  name  and  cunniii.v 

I    h?.ii    an    !  litnan   who  xv  d  wit!) 

nic,  1  y  a  coa\  lrc<;  j 

ikmiH  Things  from  me;    but   I  dared  no!  fo 

:i  It,   1  he  would  be  ol 

and,  of  con&c(]ucncc.  leave  mr.    Th 
I  j'  :t  up  with  it:    at   that  lime   I    li    1 
kn*  u  of  litlly  Fisher,  or  f  mtl.  \    vould 
!  d  lhr>   man   *  ic    l? 

A«i  T  prool. — haviug  hired  ftcvcral  tnglisJi- 
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tnen,  there  was  one  of  them  who  had  some 
very  good  wearing- apparel :  one  evemng 
he  had  left  a  coat  in  the  barn — for  they 
slept  there.  During  the  time  he  was  at 
supper,  the  coat  was  gone.  Knowing  the 
convict's  pilfering  disposition,  I  desired  the 
owner  of  the  coat  to  say,  when  the  men 
were  all  together,  and  I  present,  that  1  had 
told  him  of  a  conjuror  at  Baltimore,  and 
that  he  would  go  to  her  the  next  day,  to 
know  who  had  got  his  coat.  He  did  as  I 
had  directed  him  ;  the  coat  was  brought  to 
the  barn  the  next  morning,  and  put  into  the 
same  place  it  was  taken  from. 

Some  time  after,  this  man,  in  the  night, 
stole  a  pig  from  me.  I  went  to  the  barn 
where  this  man  was  thrashing,  and  said — 
"  John,  they  tell  me  there  is  a  pig  stolen." 

*'  Yes,  Sir,"  says  John  :  "  and,  as  you 
are  going  from  the  place,  you  must  take 
care  ;  or,  there  are  such  a  set  of  rascals  in 
this  country,  they  will  steal  every  thing 
you  have." 

"  Oh,"   said  I,   "  I  will  be  up  to  them  \ 
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I  w'll  go  to  Betty  Fihhcr  to-day  ;    and  0  o 

but,  be  ungtoBetty, 

the  pig  was  :*f  mv  h  _.,  -f  !  rrtumcd. 

My  f  cti  tl     "  III  n»         !  '^  ^<^ 

i"'^    and  the  man  had  »Iipt  out  nf  t'  .   I  .»rn» 
to  :  '  so  that  I  ' 

to  tav  that  ->  conjuror  is  before  all  the  laws 
in/'  *    rigf       "       '^ 

their  law  would  no^  ^^^v-  ^-'-"'^ht  back  my 
J  hut  the 

trouble.     It  'it>  evident  that  such  criminals 

»!>  I  h.ivc 

the  devil  than  of  the  Almight        and,  if 
they  pray  to  or  •  her,  it  i*;,  in  i : 

foet^  the  former ;   since  the   \\         i,   as  1 
1.  J,   a«^^' 

devil  will  iu^niciu  ti;cui  .         .i  i  i 
i  g  w)  ;       .t  it 

l*he  credulity  of  n  ivuiuois   n\ 

c  !  to  m         !aflv 

Siir|  I     ::  /. —  I  had  tWOJoilK!>    .!    w '      .      i 
i  .       ,  \  there  came  .\  into 

l!  '.♦  !  « '■       '      .     \'.  .u-  \-. »  :  '.        ,     \.  !.o 
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Informed  them  the  place  was  unhealthy,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  water  there  ; 
for  a  horse  had  been  drowned  in  the  well 
from  which  he  got  the  water  that, they 
drank  the  day  foliov;ing.  These  men  went 
to  the  w^cil  to  draw  up  water ;  when  they 
found  in  the  bucket  some  hair,  the  mane  of 
a  horse  ;  and  immediately  supposing  that  it 
was  the  hair  of  the  horse  that  was  drowned, 
they  were  taken  sick,  and  vomited  to  a  very 
great  degree  :  one  of  them  was  so  ill  that  he 
was  carried  home  in  a  cart ;  the  other  walk- 
ed thither  with  some  difficulty,  and  remain- 
ed indisposed  several  days.  The  case  was, 
there  had  been  a  horse  drowned ;  but  it 
was  in  a  well  that  had  been  filled  up,  fifteen 
yards  from  the  other  :  the  hair  which  they 
discovered,  had  been  taken  from  a  horse  of 
mine,  and  accidentally  blown  into  the  well. 
Now,  from  this  and  other  events  of  the 
same  nature,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  con- 
jurors having  that  persuasory  power  over 
thieves. 

There  was  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
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ancCf  tvho  haii  lost  two  cr.uK.hofiat.     He 

ittiK  li  tC  U)  iicKv  1  i^lK^»   who  told 

ihe  servanf  where  hr  might  liad  ihcm  ; 
wIikIi    \  iriccii  miles   from  the  place. 

Tiic  servant  accordingly  went,  and  found 
tlicm    as  dc  '.      I      :n    many   vjinilar 

instances,  it  is  less  surprising  tlut  the  lower 
order  of  people  sliould  be  so  terrified,  since 
the  liigher  classes  uf  the  community  arc 
pu/./lcd  to  .  int  for  such  i  ordinary 
cunning  i  thc^c  deceptions,  in  a  young 
country  like  /  rica,  not  being  so  com- 
mon as  they  are  in  England. 

At  Phil  Ilia    I  went  to  sec  a  learned 

pig  that  had  been  imported  from  Kngland. 
'I  was  an  I         ;iinthc|  the 

ammal  was  exhibited  :  and  being  desirous 
to  know  the  time  of  the  day,  the  pig  readily 
infuiii;ud  him.  llir  Italian  immediatdj 
c.  creature    in    my 

countr)',  they  v\uuld  burn  the  pig  and  hang 
the 

The  education  of  children  is  Ix  ih  cx- 
I  c  and  diilicult  to  be  acqt       :   at  any 
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price  out  of  towns  and  cities.  Education 
and  clothing  will  cost  in  the  proportion  of 
from  five  to  one  in  England.  V/hen  I  first 
got  to  America,  in  travelling  from  Baltimore 
to  Annapolis,  I  called  at  a  tavern,  to  feed 
my  horse.  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where 
there  were  several  young  gentlemen  ;  and 
they  were  swearing,  and  making  use  of 
such  language  as  I  had  never  before  heard 
from  young  men  of  their  appearance.  I 
walked  out,  and  asked  who  they  were. 
The  waiter  told  me  they  were  a  set  of  young 
gentlemen  going  to  college  at  Annapolis. 
I  went  into  the  room,  and  sat  there  vvhile 
my  horse  was  eating  his  corn.  I  never 
saw  greater  confusion  :  they  put  into  their 
pockets  sugar,  preserves,  or  any  other  thing 
they  fancied.  When  the  bill  was  brought 
in,  they  used  every  device  to  cheat  the 
waiter.  I  thought  they  were  going  on  in  a 
way  that  would  make  them  very  complete 
for  the  character  of  the  country. 

It  is  usual  for  men  who  have  families  of 
children,  either  to  take  into  their  houses 


I  to  iul)^  a  Mim  of  moiHf^ 

U  \\aiu>     the    builc*--  ui     a    llOU§«     iui     a 

I  :uIh;i 

of  cacli   1  '  '  ■       ''-''"■-.      I  '    - 

bee  ,  Co  >fodilHN)ot  t 

waseenerally  iaw^  a  man  from  Ire- 

bad,  2    '    ^  !)y  ill  I.  '.  c  t.i.il- 

hr  so  in  I  iii  .4 

I  .:i  .1  !.'    1  c  oi   iiwiii    i.iinc  in   1 

I  liive  r  '•..  •    .'  \. :  ;i  '«  -i.c  .  •.•  better 

suit  01  :  I  ti)€  o 

y   44  Wh.if  cm  \  .  ?— • 

than,  !:      .  .  f 

improper  onea,  probably  to  rencler  abcnrtivc 

DJUiic  of  Hcij.  Dt  '        ,  ai  SI. 

Mill,  near  Alcxandi.^^  ami  w)  ^   ^« 

i  1,    it  was  in  a  place  at  .\ 

«  i4v_Mii  the   hou*  ?* "  ;;arclcn» 
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structing  his  children.     He  requested  me 
to  dine  with  him ;  with  which  I  complied : 
I  spent  the  afternoon  there,  and  was  treated 
very    genteelly.     He    is   a  sensible,   well- 
informed  man,    and   of  an  extensive  pro- 
perty.    His   mother  was  an  English  wo- 
man,   and   a  relation  of  Lord  Hawke    in 
England.     He    told   me   he   had   been  so 
troubled  to  get  his  children  educated,   that 
at  last  he   had  found  more  satisfaction  in 
doing   it  himself  than  pursuing  any  other 
method.     He   told  me  his  eldest  son  was 
at  Annapolis  college  ;   and,  when  he  came 
home  in  the  holidays,    his   manners    were 
such,    that    he  was   disagreeable    to    him : 
and  as  for  the  boys  he  had  at  home,  he  had 
an  intention  of  sending  them  to  England. 
• — Now,  if  a  gentleman  of  such  large  pro- 
perty,  and  only  one  mile  distant  from   the 
town  of  Alexandria,  finds  it  so  difficult  to 
get  his  young  family  instructed,  what  can  a 
man  expect  when  he  is  situated  some  miles 
from  a  tov.m,  and  even  hard  set  to  procure 
them  food  and  clothing  ?  which  is  the  case 


yKiih  AooMnt!s  \n  Amcrtri.  And,  frr  mnf 
of  the  infant  i  '    * 

natcJ  with  a  sense  of  mo'^__j^  the  Trreds 
of  Tice  obttnict  thr  wih  of  vmuc ;  ihe 
youth  becomes  $i  ,  and  never  knows,  or 
forgets,   the  d  /  to  the  p        t: 

for  although  the  latter  pays  the  child  the 
compliment  of c'  :'     ^'  \ 

it  is  equally  so  for  the  parent's  comfort  ; 
it  c        cs    and   promotes   those  sary 

sensibilities  of  affection,  >%hich  direct  more 
cflt  \y    the   duty   of  a  \  tov  a 

parent,  who  naturally  enjo)>  part  of  the 


N!r.    Delany    keeps    many   race^horMt. 
1  my  visit  he  took  me  r 

where,  amoog  a  variety  of  choice  animals, 
he  shewed  me  a  pair  of  c  lent  coach- 
horses  he  had  just  bought  from  Mr*  I  lardy, 
at  1 

work.     He  gave  four  hundred  dollar    *  - 
dMB,    whicli    is    one    huadr.  .    and 
pounds  currency. 

I  am  pcTMidL  c  arc  th( 
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©f  Americans  who,  for  want  of  education  and 
attending  divine  worship,  think  that  man  a 
fool  who  pays  any  attention  to  those  du- 
ties, believing  that  cunning  is  the  most 
necessary  qualification  for  mankind  to  pos- 
sess. From  their  unfortunate  independency 
being  obtained  by  artifice,  it  strengthens 
their  mind  much  in  the  practice  :  the  read- 
er may  conceive  this  to  be  more  likely, 
when  it  is  known  that  their  chief  teach- 
ers are  Tom  Paine,  Doctor  Priestley,  and 
others  of  the  same  description.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, the  president,  is  by  many  gentle- 
men in  America  believed  to  be  an  atheist ; 
though,  from  my  own  knowledge  in  being 
in  his  company,  I  have  no  reason  to  say 
so.  There  are  in  his  writings  some  allu- 
sions to  it ;  and  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper,  of  his  having  given  Tom  Paine 
a  pressing  invitation  to  return  to  Ame- 
rica. If  so,  I  should  think  the  report  to 
be  true.  I  remark  that  paragraph  more 
particularly,  because  I  have  said  in  this 
work  that   the  Americans  disliked   Tom 
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Paine !  ^ut  ihc  chief  of  t!io  cetnmnv  T 
kepc  Dcuig  fedenlisu,  i  may  )  I 

too  general  an  '  :     fr^r  !  firvrr  ht  irtl 

Tom  1^ 

in  Ains ^ —         tl-r  tn  himaroie 

iiingii  1  lo  Ocne* 

rtl    \       .augton. 

i  was  :  "cd  lo  dine  at  a  gentleman's 
liuu&e  one  day,  ^v here  two  of  the  judges 
were  in  i  H    re  was  one  cf  them 

an  eUlcrly  man,  who  had  a  family.  When 
I   wci.t   into   the  room,    i'  y 

gentlemen   sitting  round  the  {mk.^  ^  it  ii 
y    in  America  to  ^o  early  to  the 
place  where   you  arc  lu  uiiie,  and  drink 
aj^  ;',   or  '  Aw        ,   bcfDre 

dinner.  The  convolution  turned  on  some 
bdy  who  was  very  ,  but  old  and  uglv  ; 
and  the  old  judge  was  advising  the  young 
one  to  n  i»k- 

cd  ut.Llher  he  wouiu  have  luin  marsy  a 
wo!!in>   so  much  older  than  \.  \ 

••Oh!"   cxcldimH  the  old   md-c,  •♦  I 
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should  net  mind  that:  I  would,  after  mar- 
riage, allow  her  a  separate  maintenance, 
iind  keep  a  nice  girl." 

I  found  afterwards   that  this  old  judge, 
when  he  was  a  young  man,   made    a  tour 
to  England,   and  in  London  got  into  the 
company  of  a  celebrated  popular  leader  and 
his  party.     I  suppose  he  was  desirous  of 
marrying   some  woman  for  money  at  that 
time.     Mr.  -F —  and    his  party  contrived 
to  introduce  to  this  young  American  a  lady 
he  had    in   keeping  as  his  mistress,   under 
the  idea  of  her  being  a  rich  widow.     This 
amorous  hero  was  so  fearful  of  missing  the 
chance,  that,  having  got  the  lady  in  humour, 
he  married   her  the   next  morning.     But 
as  soon  as  he  was  sensible  of  his  folly,   he 
deserted  her  without  ceremony,  and  return- 
ed home  to  his  native  country.    His  spouse, 
however,  followed  him  thither.     She  still 
,  lives  with  him,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
dutiful  affectionate  wife,  and  tender  mother, 
having  now  a  very  fine  young  family, — 


\ 


Therefore  ii  appears  that  an  English  kcpf 
iniscreM  makes  an  A  lean  gcntleflum  a 
good  wiic. — When  1  had  seen  this  gciiuc« 
man.  and  heard  (he*  talc,  it  instantly  remind- 
ed inc  ot  the  eh  i!.'.  :cr  i>l  C  unni:.  '  I  .lac,  in 
the  **  Duenna." — I  imagine  that  the  judge 
u  ii.  d  (u  ii;  ;  (  strongly  oii  the  mindf 
of  I  -ns  t  ^  V  of  marrvine  rich 
w  I,  wliith  occa  ueli  i    :.\  c:    .Uuii 

in  c(  ; i.,  inv;  vet  it  n)usl       ;  rlv  im- 

I  I  per  to  come  iwnw  the  mouth  ot  a  iik!/c  : 
:!!ii!.  aliliou^'h  tlu*  Air.  I  «o  much 

ill  1:4  ..iri»ii..v  -   :iu  iiinei  out- 

V.  it  •  hence  tlic  truth  of  the  old 

i     lU  Ulift  II  d — "  A 

4       '.   •    •*  fK  hrvf  rt:\  h\^  own  cln 
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SECTION  XXVI. 

Observations  on  the  Soil  and  Climate.  Reasons 
why  Canals  J  and  Improvements  in  D  raining  y 
7vill  not  succeed  in  America.  The  Difficulty 
of  making  Division  Fences,  planting  Quicks, 
S^'C,     Some  Remarks  on  Diseases, 

The  soil  is  in  general  very  thin  ;  in  many 
places,  not  more  than  from  one  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick.  The  under  stratum 
is  of  a  loose  sandy  nature,  and  so  light,  that, 
after  the  frosts  are  over,  the  pavement  in  the 
streets  v^ill  not  bear  even  the  v/eight  of  a 
man ;  and  the  fields  are  so  like  a  quagmire, 
that  a  man  on  horseback  would  be  endan- 
gered in  attempting  to  pass  over  them. 
From  such  lightness,  the  soil  is  apt,  v^rhen 
rain  comes,  to  form  into  small  channels,  that 
afterwards  constitute  what  are  termed  gullies, 
which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  holes 
like  quarries  or  marl-pits ;  and  Vv^hich,  in  the 

I  I 

4 


The    .w  rifh,    rf^tK    ,.         ht^!   from  its 

primary   bed,    c  ^   ihc  ctuui^n  if- 

facc,    f'""    ""H    acre   «^'"  »^vn  togcllicr,    whrrr 
the   best    Roil    i%   aiid   t-vt-n     ,  .ii.- 

ThU  may  account  for  ihclr  i.^ ;  ..aving 
ci         s   cw,    f  r  di\*  *  s  or  drains. 

I  apprehend,  iliat,  if  ditches  were  cut  and 
quicks  Kt,  as  IS  done  in  Fnj'  \  '  fences 
would  fall  down,  by  the  ,. u.v*  ^  ^ing 
away  t'  ^oil  ilut  tompoecs  the  1 
In  thi>  tvti  til  tanh,  I  imagine  that  there 
c.iiinot  !>c  c        ^  cut,  or  i  dra;  I     c 

land  u  indeed  materially  injured  in  many 
parts,   for  want  of  c!  ;  but  1  think  the 

c  V. (  iild   exceed   the    profit:    they 

would   soon   !  i  ,    ..  -1  / 

want  leiivin/  on  the  !>ides.  1  do  ml 
remcml)cr  I  ever  saw  five  vafds^  earrh,  in 
any  space  at  all,  tiui  i\  .a.iud,  wiUit^c 
sides    »ta:        j    as   they    do   in    hi 

:    ^'!       will  grow  on  the  banks  ol  the 
.i  vr  rivers,   tlif  sc»l!  btin5^  too  poor  to 
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produce  grass  ;  and  of  so  light  a  nature,  as  to 
keep  continually  crumbling  down. 

Those  swamps  or  bottoms  which  the  A- 
mericans  term  rich,   are  light  and  crumbly. 
Lands  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  so  fertile, 
as  not  to  bear  VN^heat  when  first  cleared;  this, 
however,  is  not  owing  to  their  richness,  but 
to  a  sort  of  vegetable  manure,  composed  of 
leaves  of  trees,   small  sticks,  rotten  wood, 
&c.,  with    which  they   are   covered,   and 
which  is  too  light  and  loose  for  wheat,  as 
wheat  delights  in  a  stiff  soil.     This  land  is 
very  fine  for  Indian  corn,  which  thrives 
best  in  a  soil  that  freely  admits  the  sun  to 
its  roots.     The  manner  of  raising  it  shews 
that  it  is  impossible  to  plough  too  much, 
or  keep  the  soil  too  liglit.     I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that,  if  the  earth  were  moved  every 
day,  the  crop  would  be  the  better  for  it. 
Instead  of  this  sort  of  land  being  firm,  as 
in  England,  it  is  here  like  chaff,  and  light 
under  fooc.     If  timothy  be  sown  in  it,  and 
the   wa'  T  run  so  as  to  leave  any  sort  of 
weight    upon    it,    it    v/ill    succeed ;    but 
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Otiirrwisc,  It  will  not,  from  its  being 
n|>cn  to  the  5un,  whose  power  over  tlic 
land  is  such,   as  to  penetrate  much  deqnrr 

J,  or  the  roou  c)f  the  grist. 
'1  he  hcai  is  frequently  so  great  tliat,  if 
find    get  into   your  5hoes»   it  will  c«  I 

you  to  take  them  off,  otherwise  your  toc« 
will     become     l  .  J-  > 

ploughintr,  harrowing,  sowing,  &c.  I  have 
had    my    :         in  that  ,    and  which  tliC 

workinj^pcoplc  call  the  cow-itch.  1  sup- 
pose 1 1  •*»<-' r^  y 

English  graMCs  will  not  thrive  iii  .iUiC- 
rica  :  and  I  luvc  .  d  some  Indian  corn 

since  i  landed  in  I'  ^-nd  ;  but  none  of 
it    has    jrospered.      '1  winur    in 

A  very  severe,  and  ^cls  in  so  stld- 

duily,         »  ^iihI  il.ose  plants  in  a  very  IW-f- 
ous  tUte;  couaecj        ly  the  cold  penetrates 
so  Quickly  into  them    that  they  •r^  d. 

I:   *       '  ••         •^'         ol    eMuMK  .jcjL 

as  it  wo\d<!  1h»  to  anv  p!.i!U  reared  in  a  hot- 
hc)Visc  hti:  .  .    Hi  Uh  \N  ,   and 

exposed  to  the  most  scvrrr  f      '.      I  do  not 
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know  the  customary  heat  of  a  hot-house — 
believe  it  to  be  sixty-three  degrees  : — but 
the  sun  in  America  is  often,  for  several  days 
in  summer,  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  de- 
grees, and  at  0  in  winter. 

It  is  from  such  extremes  that  the  climate 
of  America  is  so  unhealthy :  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  yellow  fever  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  exhalation  of  noxious  vapours 
from  stagnant  waters,  which,  impregnat- 
ing the  air,  are  inhaled  into  the  hu- 
man frame,  and  remain  there  until  the 
stomach  is  almost  putrid.  The  disorder 
IS  contagious ;  it  is  even  communicable 
by  the  breath  of  a  diseased  person  to 
a  healthy  individual.  The  yellow  spots 
observed  on  the  patient,  which  arc  signs 
of  death,  arise  from  the  blood  being  af- 
fected ;  and  a  general  corruption  is  soon 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  infec- 
tion. The  person  attacked  by  the  fever 
first  begins  to  be  in  a  sleepy  state,  then  de- 
lirious, frequently  sneezes,  and  forces  a 
bloody  matter  out  at  the  nose  and  mouth, 
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ana  sometimes  dies  in  four  hour«.    It  is  no( 

ai  all  I:  :  fcHir  out  <  in  a 

i.::a;iv  tudic;  and  ft  i&  uid  there  are  iiiauT 
In  •.    T  he  f  .in*(' i<  thi«,  that,  \x  lun 

a  :  vl  with  cr,  tiu     i  >  ..tcr 

I  .  •  ;  and  i 

t  d  lo  cell  wtohcr  thcv  arc  dc.ul  c  r 

alivr.      Im  ?!•!<;  ^T.-^te  p<         ^^  aiCt>ntr.ict<T  it 
t  lo   burv  li.    :\.       i  he  <  tor 

fcccp^i  n  f"^'*   nnd  a  hor  t*  for  that   ii«e :    he 
I.  s    ihrcc  I  "''.i!      Tr    c.i  li    ct  The 

man    ^v»in    filkd  that  Ola.^^     *    f^ilrimnrr^ 
I  •  nor       md  carts  fnr  liic  | 

f    luVC  ^rrnuv......   convCP^cJ    ui*'i    Jim  r>n 

tli        "^  lie  says  it  m.w  be  iiiai         o 

m  0 

arc    buried    alivn      .   .,    having    many   to 
I  in  the  :"  *  -  begins  at  one  part 

of  the  town,   and    takes  all  before  him. 
It    i     I     .il    to    i  ■  in    the 

ruuai    ic\.vl;    by  the   ivwi-side.     ^-'^  !•*  it 

to  be  1  1, 

and  )wv  survive  the^disordcr.     There  U  t 
man  in  I  o  va*  i 

coffin   bv  one   of  the^c  contractors:   the 
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coffin  being  not  long  enough,  the  lid  pressed 
on  his  knees,  and,  in  nailing  down,  the  man 
kicked  it  off,  and  jumped  out.  About  eleven 
hundred  died  in  Baltimore  in  a  year ;  and 
a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  healthy 
or  convalescent  persons  appeared  in  the 
city,  as  almost  every  one  that  was  able  had 
left  it :  the  poor  were  removed,  and  lodged 
in  temporary  huts,  erected  for  that  purpose  . 
by  the  benevolent  donations  of  the  public. 

The  yellow  fever  is,  to  my  imagination, 
more  dreadful  than  the  horrors  of  war. 
On  account  of  the  heat,  mutton,  beef,  &c. 
killed  in  the  morning,  is  not  eatable  the 
next  day,  though  hung  up  in  the  most  airy 
cool  place  you  can  choose.  Fish  are  very 
much  eaten  in  large  towns  and  cities,  as 
well  as  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  &c. ;  and  the 
offal  of  those  animals  being  cast  into  com- 
mon sewers,  or  other  confined  places,  it 
there  becomes  very  offensive,  and  contri- 
butes to  aid  the  common  calamity,  which 
exceeds  all  other  dangers  I  ever  witnessed. 

The  soil  of  America  is  such,  that,  either 
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from  exhalation,  or  some  other  cause,  there 
1  of  inamirc  iK'ing  «en        •!'* 

for  more  than  one  crop  or  two  an  he  furthest. 
There  were  two  pirclcncrs  near  Bahii 
both  very  clerer  men ;  the  one  from  tr-'^  ** 
I  ,      ihf  r  an  Ei  :i,   v' 

had   been  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Lecd? 
1  Ii.»\x  seen  finer  K        .-s  raiic  :  by  those 
men  in  the  depth  of  winter  than  I  ever  saw 
ill  any  orlicr  place.      The  I  ..  .:i  wa> 

sopcriot  in  skill:  his  frames  or  gliatct  were 
vrcll  i:  .^cd,  and  were  very  beau  1. 
I  have  heard  him  My  he  never  iet  a  crop 

!!l        h!^        V-  t       pi.  .1        the 

gruuuil  one  huauicd  eart- loads  of  manure 
to  an  acre,  for  each  crop  ;  a  proof 

ci  my  M  \  cralasscitious.  i*  rum  this  the  reader 
m:4V  iudgeof  the  American  unil:  fiince  it  is 
nauiraltoc  lii  iu»t 

choose  an  iiTifivouraSIr  i^pnt  of  v  :ul  for 
hi^  .Ah  liie  \  :    '    object   to 

hi-Ti,   nri:!  no  set  nf  mrn  nrc  more  !ikr!v  to 

J  am  of  opiuiou  that  the  ounurr  !ravrt 
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these  soils  in  two  ways :  the  one,  by  exha- 
lation ;  the  other,  by  the  very  great  sudden 
falls  of  rain,  and  the  severe  frosts  in  winter, 
which  make  that  poor  soil  so  light,  that  the 
manure  gets  quickly  to  the  top,  and  the 
rffh'"Carries  it  away.  I  have  seen  in  my 
own  drill  crops  as  much  as  a  peck  of  pota- 
toes together,  and  lumps  of  dung  along 
with  them,  in  a  few  days  after  they  were 
planted :  I  have  taken  them  up,  and  given 
them  to  the  pigs  by  basket-fulls :  they 
were  washed  out  by  quick  falls  of  rain. 

Upon  the  whole,  America  appears  to  mc 
to  be  a  most  proper  place  for  the  use  to 
which  it  was  first  appropriated,  nameljr, 
the  reception  of  convicts. 
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Si  :  XXVlI. 

rt.         the  I 

1  HF    price   of  2    v.?r:;nn    In     * 
one  1  It  is  nearly  is  Iij.ht 

made    as   a    coacn,    and    paii  the 

li    reason  the  iron  work 
li    liut    heavy    or    (.  i  iit  / 

ia  general!.        ;h   on  il  ,   upright, 

tihed   u;ui  bows  all  ovci  it,  and  (  \ 

with  while  lliicn  clntJi,   ;ts  ihcy  arc  chic«iy 
lat       '  J  for  I  .      The  t 

the  Min  off  in  summer,  the  frost  out  in  win- 
tci,    iiui  hiriiishes  the  farmer  wiili  a  j 

of  .i^hIc  tiurinr'  thr  time  hr  t«  on  his  jour- 
ii*-)'  lo  !  ;  or,  when  in  town,  eak- 

fit,  dine,  sup.   and  sleep  in.     There  arc 

j  %vhcre  ihc  standi.  U   vw.^^v,i.;,   ^^ , 
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and  as  the  fanner  and  his  horses  both  drlnlc 
and  sleep  in  the  streets,  it  is  a  very  ne- 
cessary duty  for  the  mayor  of  a  town  tQ 
place  pumps  for  their  accommodation.  The 
horses  draw  double,  by  a  pole,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stage  coaches  are  drawn  in 
England.     There   is   a  trough  fixed  upon  >v 

the  pole,  behind  the  waggon,  from  which 
the  horses  feed,  two  on  each  side,  when  in 
cities  and  towns,  as  the  farmer  is  usually 
two  or  three;  days  doing  his  business. 
— The  driver  rides  on  the  near- side 
hind  horse,  and  has  Hncs  to  the  two 
leaders  :  I  much  approve  both  of  the 
waggons,  and  the  management  of  the 
horses,  as  the  driver  has  good  opportunity 
to  keep  every  horse  to  his  work.  It  is  as 
common  to  see  the  driver  ride  on  an 
ox  as  on  a  horse. 

A  one-horse  cart  costs  from  tliirty-four 
to  forty  dollars :  it  is  made  light,  and  tilted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  w\iggon.  The 
driver  sits  in  the  cart  to  drive.  A  two-horse 
cart  costs  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  dollars. 
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A  plough  of  the  bar -share  tort  cOfU 
fony-threc  doUai^,  \nthout  auj  it   n  \ 
The    share    of   ihi%  plough    has   a  bar  of 

iron,  wiiich  cci:  is  lu  ihc  '  '  handle,  or 
still;  a  Ik>Ii  from  the  s!i:irr.  rr  bar,  throiirh 
the     beam;      aiioiiicr     bo.l     I  i  I  he 

l.i!ul  still  :  and  throtii'h  t'hc  otJicr  still,  and 
mould-i       li,  m  '  ,  but  no  1 

1  lir  coiilrcr  has  a  liole  at  the  back  :  the 
sharc-[)oiht  is  \-  :  ::  w!,  a;. J  goes  liilu  it; 
f?ic  mil  of  the  coiilttT  is  f  .  nij  lies  OD 
I  1  i.#ce  tiic  I  .    our   I 

.„iiy  of  the  ploughs  in  make  re- 
S(fn[)ie  a  gliit-M  *  ,  bciii^  i 
and  wider  behind  ;  and  if  the  sod  were 
t^  'i,  as  ihi  T  "  h  su..  it  would 
scarcely  ^^''^  it  on  its  cd.  <  ,  much  less  turn 
it  over:  but  there  I         ;  no  sod,  the  | 


a 


roots  up  the  soil»  and  leaves  it  on  its  edge, 
I         ;;    no  breast   or  turn   in    the    u; 
parr    rf    lU^    mould •lx>ard.     The    hor^s 
draw  V,    ..s    in    I.ngland.      Tl  is 

what  thi;  v.. 11  4  shuvel-plough,  something 
LLc  a  pa:     _    ^  .    do  not  l!      *. 
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worth  describing.  A  few  of  the  swing  or 
Rotherham  ploughs  are  used,  which  cost 
four  dollars  for  the  wood-v/ork. 

Their  harrows,  which  arc  made  in  a  tri- 
angular form,  with  a  pair  of  stilts  behind, 
as  a  plough,  do  their  work  well,  and  1  think 
them  worthy  attention.     The   man    who 
follows  the    harrow   takes  equal   pains  to 
direct   it   as  the   plough.     These  harrows 
answer  very  well  among  stumps  of  trees, 
&c.     They  generally  leave  their  land  in  a 
rough  manner  after  sowing,    compared  to 
what  we  do   in   England  ;    and,   although 
I  disapproved  of  it  much  at  first,  I  do  not 
know  but  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
there  :  for,  in  many  situations,  were  they  to 
pulverise  it,  and  make  it  so  fine  as  we  are 
wont  to   do,    the  heavy  rains  would  carry 
great  part  of  the  soil  away,  from  its  light- 
ness; and  where  it  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  it 
w^ould  be  like  a  floor.  In  some  of  my  lands, 
which  I  made  fine  mould,  I  found  the  whole 
of  the  soil  to  move,   for   an  acre  together, 
when  a  heavy  rain  fell,  from  the  current  in 
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tome  places  cutting  guHiM,  and  carrying 
part  of  the  manure  awa  ^nd  the  toil 
tceine<9  ^^  press  in  or  slip  after  it. 

I  i  * '  r  to  run  in  the  spaces 

betwixt  the  corn — a  most  excellent  thing  in 
fight  I  "*      a  nu!  '       of  u  c — to  cut 

three  feet  clear,  with  seven  teeth  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  ai)t!  a  pair  of  stilts  'a  hold- 
er. For  raising  Indian  com,  the  roots  of 
^vliich  c:i  be  too  i       '     '    turbcJ,  pro- 

Yidcd  thev  arc  not  cut,  it  was  a  most  useful 
1,  as  the  root  c  to  a  ;        i- 

^ou<?  (!K  a;icv:,  iflhe  land  |y  of  a  light  nature. 

'II:      V     \r  C 

sidcb  u't  tiic  uia;.^ic  luui  icci  cach  ;  the  hind 
i   ;>  or  htid  .-r  ;  a  '  c 

h.  :  L  .  ti)  cirjv.  !  •. ,  .  1...  and  a  half  long, 
L(  i: -'M  the  lup  <>1  I  lie  I;  t 

thr  *         '  '"        >rt  oi  ihc  ti         ic,  m 

5t!  'TM    i?  !    thr"  tt'fth 

1:    :'\    t         i       i  lo  I  1  to  I 

to  m.»L( 

*"* 

...  >'|Uite  sli-.^ ,      -^  »^^  liefl.i?  on 


f^r  hti  I   rrrr\v<i    :\t  thr   ton,    ^^J    IIK^Lc 

1     '  • 
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the  ground,  so  as  to  cut  clear  and  regular; 
these  were  put  into  the  sides,  two  and  two, 
seven  in  number,  three  on  each  side,  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  hind  cap  ;  and 
bent  in  such  a  manner,  that  bindweed  or  re- 
fuse-stuff could  hang  upon  them,  as  on  the 
tooth  of  the  swarth-rake, — what  may  be 
termed  racked^  which  causes  all  refuse-stuff 
to  rise  to  the  top.  To  the  beam  was  affixed 
a  wheel-coulter,  to  steady  the  movement. 
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fiipuinatiofis  on  the  S 
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ArTiJOTTnif     I    dij    not    tnvr!    inm    the 
I  ,  i  can  with  ^  :  I  iuvc 

tra%c'1!f  H  «;"fTicicnlly  in  the  inhabited  parts 
of  /\:  .10  take  a  fair  view  of  as  much 

land  as  the  iialf  of  F!ngland  contains  ;  after 

«hich,  I  hope  the  r  ow  mc  to 

ill  seen  enough  to  jud^  of  the  countr)'. 

it  was  not  by  ridifig  ^  ilic  \ 

v^,   as  some  travellers  and  authors  uu  . 
!..«'•,  I  I  e,  some  have  w: 

say.     A  iiiaa,   ahhough   a  good  jud;;c  uf 
1  be  vcrv  much  tl.  !  hv  jnur-^ 

ncying  along  the  lieaten  roads ;  e\  cu  iu  li  ops 

^  (ssl^egci  1 

inucii  liiuiv  Mi  ui  tt.ivL'Hinp;  thrt       '   •• 
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work,  were  made  in  going  over  the  land. 
I  have  seen  some  tracts  between  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  from  Newark  to  Derby, 
which  make  a  much  better  appearance,  as 
grazing  land,  than  others  I  have  surveyed. 
Observing,  however,  that  no  sod  was  form- 
ed, I  can  safely  say  they  are  not  at  all  equal 
to  the  lands  in  England. 

There  is  a  neck  of  land  near  Philadelphia, 
the  best  I  saw  in  America,  for  meadow : 
but  so  small  a  part  is  not  worth  general 
observation.  There  are  tracts  about  New- 
castle, which,  as  tillage  land,  make  a  better 
appearance  than  some  others,  from  quicks 
being  set,  and  having  raised  thorn  hedges ; 
which  are  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
appearance  of  a  country  :  and  the  case  is 
the  same  about  Wilmington.  But  in  riding 
over  the  grounds  about  Wilmington,  Ifound 
them  very  barren,  except  for  Indian  corn : 
and  I  conclude  the  lands  from  Newark  to 
Derby  to  be  the  same,  since  I  never  saw 
any  fine  crops  of  grain  grown  thereon,  as  I 
rode  through,   but   very  fine  Indian  corn  ; 

K  K 
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jhiA  \htte  were  tmall  numben  of  tlct 

AUii  i«  !ir.il>!v  pC)  )il  pMOircft  in  the  ^priiig. 
Ihuc    :  -'  large   tdt  manhcft  between 

Ntw-Y  T'"    '       '         TheKinarshcs 

produce  a  kind  of  rml  c»r  flag,  such  a^  thoae 
in  (he  fens  in  t  1  if  wliich  betonit  are 

fiuide.      1  hat  «nrt  of  stuff  U  mown  for  hajr, 

I  '  :     ;M()  the  iki^h  land,  and  laid  bc&Wli 

caulCf  during  the  winter  :  but  mr  mtirh  nf 
it  iseatcn.     Tlic  ir'    *  tltcin  it  a  sort 

of  fftmnurc  for  their  land  :    and  i  make  no 
douht    it  IS  80,    from    the   salt    it         ' 
which  causes  a  moisture,  and  niu&l  be  va« 
on  liot  dry  soil.     Nay,  the  bare 

*^t  Lading  it  over  the  land,  1  am  persuaded^ 
is  good  ;    as  I  have  an  i  it  it         \t  or 

Stubble  were  laid  on  land  during  the  win* 
ter,  !i  off  in  the  spring,  and  crops  sown 

thcreun,  a  would  be  of  service.  I  am  from 
experience  convioeed,  t!\at  the  inorr  land  is 
ki )  I  tri>in  the  rays  oi  the  sua  m  kuOimer, 
and  thr  screritv  f>t  winter,  the  bcULi.  Tfic 
front,  in  the  wiir  icn»s  to  ineiioratt  the 
land  ;   but  I  5UU  retain  au  1 1  ii.iut)  that  the 
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land  80  covered  would  imbibe  a  richness, 
and  become  equally  mellow,  if  not  more  so, 
especially  in  wet  winters,  without  frost.  As 
to  the  summer  season,  all  doubts  are  out  of 
my  mind.  It  may  be  said  by  the  reader  that 
what  is  here  proposed  cannot  be  done 
without  an  enormous  expence.  I  should 
not  wish  to  have  it  understood,  that  this 
can  be  made  general :  but  in  such  instances 
as  it  can  be  put  in  execution,  it  may  prove 
worth  observation  ;  and  it  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  Americans  make  the  best  of 
their  mite. 

There  is  a  farm,  twelve  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  road  to  New- York, 
which  belonged  to  a  reputed  rich  merchant, 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  William  Bell.  He 
built  a  barn  and  stables,  and  inclosed  a  fold- 
yard,  perhaps  in  as  proper  a  manner  as  can 
be  imagined.  It  is  a  square  fold,  sur-» 
rounded  with  buildings ;  the  lower  part 
'  for  the  cattle  to  eat  their  fodder  under, 
with  racks,  mangers,  partitions  proper  for 
their  quietude   and   composure ;     a  fold- 
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yard  to  let  thcm  take  the  air  in,  in  the  day- 
time :  all  i^  so  fornu'd  that  the  grain  : 
be  put  in  at  the  back  paii;  aiiii  the  floors 
mre  laid  in  such  a  nv  r,  iha' 
may  he  carried  to  tljc  barn  without  the  loss 
of  one  grain,  or  a  situ'le  straw.  This  ^aves 
tile  t^  Mng  ot  staeks  at  the  time  uhen 
lunrcst  is  got  in,  or  cellars  to  put  tiinnps 
and  |>otatocs  in,  U)  \  .  c  them  trom&ObC. 

TTic  stables  for  horse  ....  sitniTrd  that, 
from  the  *  '    '  thrash*        '  is 

no  occasion  to  go  out  into  the  wet  or  cold. 
The    r  ind   tlie   fa:  i 

cedar-posts  and  chcsnut-rails,  which,  it  is 
luiid,  will  last  a  luindred  years.  Tlie  land 
IS  rented  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  per 
year,  as  I  r^  d   is    as  good  laiul 

fiir  tillage  as  the  ^iluu-i  part  of  America. 
The  stump*  of  trees  are  all  taken  out  of  the 
Jaml,  &:c. 

I  w.'.  d  to  the  tenant,   who    Is 

the  hun  ol  a  ^eniitman    in  llie  corporation- 
in  I'hiladelphia  ;  ami,  ihu  ,  one  mi^ht 

imaK^ti^-'i  nul  UcsUlute  ui  uiuuey  lu  execute 
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his  farming  business  in  a  proper  manner. 
He  told  me  of  most  extraordinary  crops  he 
had  raised.  .  Ke  seemed  to  be  doing  great 
things :    he  took  in  horses   from  Philadel- 
phia, as  a  stable-keeper,  for  the  winter,  to 
eat  the  summer's  produce,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer to  eat  his  clover  or  pasture  :    in  fact, 
every  thing  seemed  to  be  done  to  the  best 
advantage.     He  became  a  subscriber  to  my 
books.    But  he  left  this  farm,  after  cultivat- 
ing  it    some   years,    in  distressed  circum- 
stances, even  so  much  so  as  to  pay  me  only 
two  dollars    when    I  delivered  the  books. 
I  called  on  him  several  times  for  the  remain- 
der; but  he  never  was  able  to  pay  it.    I  ex- 
pected this  result  when  I  first  saw  the  farm. 
It  was  in  the  beginning  of  January  :    there 
were  none  of  those  fine  crops  visible  :    the 
barn    contained   the    produce ;    which  did 
not  appear  very  close  stowed  at  that  time  : 
these  fine  offices  had  nothing  in  them.     I 
had  an  offer  of  the  farm  :    the    gentleman 
told  me  that  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 


tlir  rr nf,   nnd  ih.it  was  nof  inf^retf  flnr 
the  n.  liic  j- 

ftivc  of  the  rirxf  purclia»c-ii.,  ..^^  .      I  I v- 

cd  il  lo  be  iruc  :    and  it  j'      !y  si 

there  U  no  land  wh;rh  \TilI  bear  these  ex- 

J        '  lovcr.i  i&  ll.  y  oc- 

caiton  for  ihcm  ;  the  produce  is  so  small,  it 

lies  ill  a  lilllc  compass.     From  ilic  ^  i-, 

on  many  improved  estates  in  America,  one 

i:  ^  :ht 

the   building!!    would    raise   produce :    but 

that    \%   not  the  case.     I  c 

maii)  liittanccs  similar  lu  Ui^  above  men- 

t  A  :    l)iit    I  ig   il 

iiaiiccL^K'-ai) ,  .IS  I  have  ^i\cii  ^ufficicnt  ex- 
amples to  C'  >  (  the  rcadi-r  c>f  the  iiUtn- 
lioa  uf  ih;  \'.  ^  TK,  which  is  lo  shew  the  real 
value  of  th(  ^c  L  landb  iu  Ameriou 
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SECTION  XXIX. 

On  Emigration  ;  and  its  Consequences,  Anec- 
dotes  of  a  most  important  Nature^  respecting 
the  Impositions  and  fraudulent  Practices 
connected  xvith  this  Subject, 

It  would  be  easy  for  me,  as  a  speculator 
in  lands,  to  have  enriched  myself  if  I  chose, 
by  accepting  those  lands  of  General  Stone, 
purchasing  others  of  him,  returning  to  Eng- 
land, reporting  up  and  down  this  coun- 
try that  I  had  two  thousand  acres,  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  there  were  more  to 
sell ;  and  thus,  deluding  as  many  families 
over  into  America  as  I  possibly  coujd, 
pocket  all  the  money  that  I  had  obtained 
from  them  :  for,  whatever  money  I  might 
receive  for  the  land,  would  have  been  more 
than  it  was  worth.  There  are  often  emi- 
grants in  America,  who,  having  got  into  a 
very  distressed  situation,  and  not  knowing 
how   to  release  themselves,  write  to  their 


rclj'  id-*,   stating    that    great 

advantage.  ^  will  accrue,  if  tbcy  will  come 
over  (o  ilu  I  to  get  hold  of  some 

property  from  those  people,  to  relieve  ihctr 
own  t  :&.     I  1  in- 

iUoce,  wiicic  (he  elder  brothcx  uiutc  to  a 
younger,  who  was  pOMCMCtl  c>f  six  diou- 
aand  pounds  Mc-timg,  accepting  ihi&  young 
nan  into  pcnnOBhip  as  a  merchant  ;  and^ 
in  lc!»s  than  twelve  monlh«  alter,  they 
became  bankrupU;  and  the  voun^cr  bro- 
tlurr  lost  every  shilling  ol  hU  |>:    { 

In  the  number  of  men  in  Air.         v  frf)m 
£ti,  ,  1  do  not  I  .c  11. 

of  an  Ei.^i*-.h    farnur    li.iviug    ^..lu  ^ 1  : 

but  tlicy  live    y:  in    the  mo&t  un* 

comfortable  nianncCt  or  uhat  would  l>€ 
called    in    En^'      !    distn  S   :ne   men 

in  trade  have  succeeded,  and  are  persona  of 
real  but  I  made  an  obf<  :i, 

during  the  time  I  waa  there,  that,  from  the 
Ulca\^'     V  ^elveMcll,  their      '  cs 

were  not  obtained  by  fair  dealing. 

It  U  u   %vho   have  riicu 
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from  nothing,  to  begin  at  their  first  entry 
into  life,  and  give  you  a  journal  of  it. 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Bell,  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  asked  me  to  dine  with  him ; 
when  he  gave  me  the  history  of  his  pro- 
gress :  and  at  that  time,  not  knowing  but 
I  should  settle  in  the  country,  I  made  a 
point  to  take  great  notice  of  these  men's 
stories,  that  I  might  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  growing  rich,  as  I  could  clearly  see  it 
was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  farming.  I 
found  that  the  first  money  Mr.  Bell  acquir- 
ed (what  is  called  fortunate  money,  since 
all  his  great  riches  arose  from  it)  was  by 
buying  damaged  hats,  that  had  been  im- 
ported, and  were  rotten — a  pretty  large 
quantity  of  them  for  a  very  small  sum  of 
money.  He  used  to  sit  up,  and  in  the 
night,  for  fear  any  one  should  see  him,  to 
trim  them  for  sale  :  had  they  been  seen  be- 
fore dressing,  the  market  would  have  been 
over.  The  method  he  adopted  to  make 
them  saleable  was  a  singular  one  :  it  was  by 
oiling,  and  afterwards  pressing  them  with  a 


km  ;.  v'  -  loiti 

Moric         lilar   i..-'  UiC  preceding.     1:    is  a 

iDg  fxirer  thm'cs:  *  but,  in  Amuuia^  wuk 
hooesc  (  oimiot'inttuJ. 

Another  merclunt, —  a  tli  u..*i  fciauon 
of  flMMf — t^c  scri  of  a  vtr>  worthy  and 
letpcctAbUs  ijuzncr  ill  LnHtrui,  wi.o  makes 

a  comiimMiB  6gure  \         .  tdis  me  that  hr 
left   i  .1    with    fifitcu  in  ins 

pocket  :  i  wlicii  he  arrive  i    in  Am<Tii"ii 

he  got  iMo  a  n  nt  b  <  :  .     ,  \ 

kq>t  nd    «       .cd  on  an  cxi .^ 

1)1.  .:»(.-'.      Ill        «  . J    I.  i    •*.:•*  oy 

TTcTc  not  worth  a  miinca  i   but  all  they  did 
^^-'^  <  :*  H.      *' Uh  !"    ll  In    he,    *' it^ 

ihU  be  the  cajc,   f  ^vil|  be  a  incrciiant  my- 
f  '    '^      'I\>    effect    ll  hi% 

fallicr  in  England,  that,  if  he  would  wrml 

him  two  !  '  I 

do  very  well.    Aceordin^, , ,  w»o  iaUu. 
the  desired  sum.      It 

with  the  I..         ,  as  he  might  be  v..        cJ 
toha\cdonc,  liC  be    .       iwi  ;      >cs,    ; 
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a  servant,  rode  about  the  country,  and  got 
into  company,  taking  care  to  talk  of  a  rich 
uncle  he  had  in  England  who  was  his  god- 
father, that  his  relations  were  wealthy,  and 
that  he  had  great  expectations  from  them. 
By  these  means  he  formed  connections, 
bought  large  quantities  of  goods  on  credit, 
took  a  proper  place  in  a  town,  and  fixed 
himself  as  a  merchant ;  and,  from  every  ap- 
pearance, was  doing  very  well.  He  said  the 
Americans  were  the  easiest  to  cheat  of  any 
men  in  the  world;  only  it  must  be  done 
in  their  own  way, — by  outward  show  and 
deception.  Since  my  return  to  England,  I 
have  been  informed,  from  very  good  au- 
thority, that  this  man  is  become  a  bank- 
rupt ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  he 
allured  a  young  friend  from  this  country  to 
consign  four  hundred  pounds  to  him,  which 
were,   of  course,  totally  lost. 

I  made  one  general  remark  v/hilst  there, 
that  when  a  merchant  is  sure  his  affairs  are 
in  such   a  state  that  he  must  be  insolvent, 


the  onlv  %vnv  it  to  make  a  venture  of  lafjpl 
u>  tone  part  of  the  u(  lUi.     If 

at; U-.         I  pn      ,    he  goe«  on  ;    if  %vtth 

lOM^  If  K  hi»  lust  effort^  he  Vikc>  ^.irc  'ii> 

purch  Lirre  plaitfUJow^    during  the 

rime  (lie  II  <  r  !  -     fiiuuMai  is   hid 

from  the  public.  The  expectancies  nf 
profit,   and  the  n  :    the  large  tracic 

he  carries  on,  give  him  credit.  1  ic  says  he 
is  'his  country-lMIMe,  and  in« 

tends  to  retire  from  bu&ineas :  ol>ser\'ing, 
he  has  got  as  much  money  as  he  would  wish 
to  have ;  the  perplexities  of  trade  are  un* 
]  t  to  him  as  a  man  <         opet         md 

dan^^erous  :  he  is,  therefore,  determined  to 
act  the  |>  it  part  : — and  so  he  docs  ;  for 

lands  in  ^  ,Mrt-  of  America  cannot    be 

the  ;   and  lie  thinks  it  is 

one  way  of  securing  a  home  for  himself  and 
family. 

Another  way  i.s  lu  auign  all,  or  as  iiuu  h 
as  a  roan  can  some  Iricml,  tu  set 

cui  with  again  when  his  affairf  arc  hcXxV  ■^. 
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When  these  and  other  similar  fraudulent 
practices  are  mentioned,  the  general  obser- 
vation is,  "Oh,  that  is  a  tight  hand  !" 

Another  deception  is,  when  an  American 
merchant   expects  his  creditors  from  Eng- 
land, to  engage  in  building  a  large  ship  or 
two,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is  at  that  time 
in  great  want  of  his  cash,  and  he  endeavours 
to    get    rid    of  his    visitors  in    that  way. 
The   merchant  keeps  his  carriage :   he,  if 
possible,  gets  the  Englishman  to  step  into  it, 
jolts  him  about  vv^ith  his  wife  and  daughters, 
and  makes  his  life  as  pleasant  as  the  country 
and  circumstances  will  admit.     As  the  per- 
son sent  from  England  on  commercial  af- 
fairs is  generally  a  young  man,  the  good  din- 
ners,  agreeable  chit-chat  of  the  American 
ladies,  &c.    soften  his  resolution,  and  give 
the    American    merchant    an    opportunity 
to    have    another    order    from     England, 
by  making  some  small  remittances  ;    and 
thus   he  contrives  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  more  in  the  same  manner. 

Both  before  I  went  to  America,  and  since 


I  returned  home  I  hare  ohtgrreti  Fn'^ll^lt- 
»eo  wImd  adeed  cQae«BiB§  uieir  nianoni 

in  Am«ica>  how  ihcv  nrc  doing,  or  have 
d<  :    ,    - .  .  "  T!.u  they  were  a  little  r- 

ttmatr  a?  \\\\  \  htir  thnf  ilicv  hnre  retired  to 

V  ouiiii y,  andiuriictlf.irnurs." 
1  used  to  think  tluit  \va&  a  very  good  thing: 
it  it,  hov  \        \  notice; 

ff^T"  it  appean  ii:   <^.;igUnd,  to   those  who 
r  ,  a  pretty  ettahhsli         t; 

but  there  arc  many  individuals,  potaeaaing 
t!  Js  of       c:a,  who  cannot  raise  a  doU 

iar.     1  he  real  comforts  of  this  class  of  men 
are  few,  atn!       t  miiencs  ma  In  fact, 

I  would  prefer  the  humble  state  of  a  shep* 
herd  in   h  parts  of  Kngland  to  tlut  of 

one  of  these  sort  of  farmers  in  America. 

I  have,  in  c  .ion,    in  the  city  i  : 

Batttmorc,  heard  it  observed  that  a  gentle- 
man  <        y  act  c  was  no  mevehant. 

i  iicil  to  wo:,  '.cr  what  tl.rv  meant.      lit-  i; 
a  man  oi   i         \  propefty   in  \ 
Arnenca,     a)>]    ...s     rcinariaM)  luvc 

and  ttrioiis.    .im)     n:.iK*s    tliipmentt 


as  other  mercliants  do.   I  found  out  that  he 
did  not  dash  beyond  his  capital.     Another 
man   was  highly  spoken  of,   deemed  one 
of  the  best  merchants  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more,  and  allowed  to  be  a  man  who  knew 
his   business   better  than  any  other  person. 
This  man  broke  :    I  went  to  his  sale  ;  and, 
during    the  little  time  I  was  in  the  place, 
they  were  selling   some  paintings   of  the 
most   extravagant  nature,    a  silver  bread- 
basket, silver   w^aiters,    &c.      He  kept   his 
carriage  and  pair  of  horses  ;    though,  from 
the  best  enquiry  I  could  make,  he  and  his 
wife   together  w^ere  not  w^orth  at  their  be- 
ginning five  hundred  pounds  sterling  :   yet 
such  a  character  is  called  the  real  merchant 
in    America.     The    former    gentleman    is 
termed  no  merchant,  notwithstanding,  from 
General  Washington's  table  to  that  of  th^ 
lowest  person  I  had  an  opportunity  to  call 
on,  I  found  his  family  to  be  the  most  hospi- 
table,  and  his  people  the  most  liberal  in  all 
small  reckonings,  of  any  persons  with  whom 
1  have  been  acquainted  :  they  seem  to  feel 


pl^^tirr  in  rntrrtnitiing  you  I  met  with 
the  most  kind 

Since  my  rctttrn  m  Fngland,  I  was  in  a 
c  a  J  ■         not  far   from 

Liverpool,  when  a  gentleman  was  saying 
hv  had  shipped  many  persons  to  America; 
aod  they  all  had  made  large  fortunes.  I, 
k  it  to  be  impos  jiiircd 

where  they  lived,  who  they  \s*.i».,  their 
namc^,  &c.  The  gentleman  named  one» 
whose  residence  I  knew  very  well :  he 
is  a  C!  I  ;rc  man,  and  for  some  lime 
made  what  is  termed  Cheshire  chaese  in 
A  a  poor  living  to  be  ac- 

quired by  that  means.  Mad  I  not  bceu 
pi  ly    av(|u         J    with    the    person 

spoken  of,  1  should  have  been  unable 
to  conti  the   gentle:         s    rcjHirt.      1 

have  not  any  atronprr  priK)f  of  the  man*s 
propcny.  or  his  great  hucce&»,  than  that 
he  h  t    .'iven  over  making  it,  and  now  sells 
miik    in    I  .    at    the    dihlaacc    nt' 

founaca  miles:  thcreiore  he  travels  fifty-^ij^ 
miles  4  i!  IV  in  su:njner,  as  ho  mii^t  thrn  ro 
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twice ;  and  twenty- eight  miles  a  day  in 
winter,  going  and  returning,  along  as  bad 
roads  as  any  in  America.  Had  the  cheese- 
making  been  so  profitable  as  for  the  man  to 
have  got  a  rapid  fortune  by  it,  he  would 
likely  have  turned  his  farm  to  some  more 
snug  business  than  either.  But  the  man's 
situation  appears  a  distressed  one,  I 
called  there  one  cold  frosty  evening.— 
There  was  a  little  boy^  who  appeared  to 
be  about  nine  years  old,  very  ragged,  with 
a  hat  which  wanted  great  part  of  the 
crown,  chopping  a  piece  of  rail  into 
two  pieces  about  four  feet  long  :  and  I  saw 
little  or  no  more  to  chop  :  wood  is  very 
scarce  about  the  place.     This  boy  proved 

to    be  Mr.  S 's    son.     I  asked  him, 

if  Mr.  S was  at  home.     He  said 

"  No  :  his  daddy  was  not  at  home  ;  but 
his  grand-daddy  was  in  the  house."  I 
got  off  my  horse,  and  went  in.  There  the 
old  man  v/as  sitting  over  a  few  embers,  as 
dirty  and  ragged  as  any  pauper  in  England: 
such  are  the  boasted  riches  and  comforts  of 

L  L 
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the  KnglUh  1         r  who  eoesto  An.        i! 
T  ..     -n*'      ^n  iuiiiicr &jiiU,  luai  .Mr.  b 
took  nine  (hotliand  pouiMbstcrlinf;  to  Ame- 
rica wiiii  iiiin.      i  nccii  oiiiy  Oijscrvc  that  it 
i«  not  usual  in  Kn'^'Luul  for  i  ihc%e 

tiwHitaniifl  to  live  in  that  manner.      Larc  la 
IinglanJ  pro(!urrn  co*         *:  Init  w.mt  ( 
attends  the  u: :.       '  ^    :c  iu  /\  I  1   ..•* 

found  out  that  the d  to  e*mirra- 

tion  was  a  c.       *  i  of  a  .  ana  liic  reason 

why  all  those  favourable  accoiinr<:  nrc  gtvm 
of  /        *  a,  is,  that  the  int  i\  i  of  a 

town  U3  Livcqx)ol  t«  to  support  the  trade  t^l 
the   I  There  ts  a  '  traffic 

carried  on  for  white  slaves  from  thence  to 
An  in  t^        \  trade    to 

the  West-Indies,  of  which   I  iv.civcd  the 
f  proofs. 

I  by  chance  had  some  businett  in  t  pub- 
l;  i/iverpool  ;    w!  ^*  ^v^ 

two   captains  of  ships,   both  Englishmen  : 
and  tlicy  had  l)ccn  saying  the  ii 
able  things  of  America.     TTicrc  happened 
to  be  a  gent  .   csent  who  knew  me; 
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and,  from  what  he  had  heard  from  me,  was 
debating   with  them.     He  asked  me  to  sit 
dov/n,  and,  in  conversation  with  these  cap- 
tains, I,  from  their  defence,  discovered  their 
forte.      The  fact  is  this  :   these  captains  re- 
ceive twenty-five  guineas  a  man  for  passage ; 
and  they  can  carry  them  for  less  than  five 
pounds  in  provision  ;  so  that  they  get  twen- 
ty guineas  by  each  passenger.   Five  pounds 
will   maintain    a  man  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days  very  well  on  salt  pork,  potatoes,  and 
coarse  biscuit,  with  water  to  drink.     The 
greatest  number  of  residents  in  Liverpool 
are  benefited  by  this  business  :  for  the  cap- 
tain buys  meat  of  one  person,   bread  of  a 
second,  porter  of  a  third,  ropes  of  a  fourth, 
butter  of  a  fifth,  &c.     I  have  been  amazed 
how  those  abominable  lies  come  to  be  told 
of    the    general    prosperity    of    America, 
knowing  it    to  be  much  to  the  contrary  : 
but  the  cause  is  plain.     Most  men  will  say 
something  for  the  sake  of  gain,  especially 
captains  of  those  sort  of  ships.     They  ad- 
vertise in  the  newspapers   good  accommo- 

L  L   2 
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gr     '     o  ihc  pni): 
huiucs  to  swagger,  and  extol  Americ.i 
all  places  in  the  \\  I 

great  indeed.     Of  those   individuals  who 
arc  t!  '  away  :  '^try,   some 

pay  all    they  can  raise  for  their  passage ; 
>  ^   obably  have  no  in<  to  pay ; 

and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  captain 
'  :  ihc  ,  wh  I  have  money 

or  not,    provided  he  can  persuade  them  to 
go.     I   have  heard  the  ^   ^  c 

tales  in  America,  of  bringing  men  from 
r.agl.md  without  r.  y.  This  conduct 
appeared  very  generous  on  their  pan  :  hut 
the  evident  fact  ih,  that  ilicrc  arc  plenty  of 
buyers  to  be  found  when  liuy  arrive  at 
America.  A  negro  sells  for  one  hundred 
pounds :  a  white  man  will  surely  sell  for 
tv  ncasi   il  c    he  sells  these 

pcoj'ic  1'  I  ill  he  c  .,  ur  probably  under 
coni::ii  i  :  ,  before  he  comes,  with  lome 
tavcrn-kcc|>cr.  I'he  enugrani  u  kept  like 
A  h»»rsc  for  sale,   in  Anicrici. 

I  rc'.i.c  :.!;cr  I'   l.avc  been  iiiiormcd  wlicn 
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there  were  about  two  hundred  Welsh  peo- 
ple landed  at  Baltimore ;  and  I  rode  down, 
it  being  the  time  when  I  wanted  hands  to 
get  potatoes,  pull  corn,  &c.  There  are  a 
Welshman  and  woman  who  keep  a  tavern 
at  the  Point  at  Baltimore :  and  when  I 
went  into  the  house,  I  saw  something  I  did 
not  understand.  These  tavern-keepers  had 
the  disposal  of  them  all : — such  a  one>  with 
so  many  children,  must  be  so  much  ;  and 
another  so  much.  I  did  not  go  there  with 
an  intention  to  buy  these  people  as  slaves, 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  it  meant; 
nor  should  I  have  understood  it  at  all,  if  I 
had  not  met  with  these  captains.  I  had 
supposed  that  those  people  had  wanted  to 
hire  themselves  by  the  day  or  week.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  these  people  were 
soon  swept  ofFto  the  backwoods,  about  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  sale. 
It  astonished  me  till  now,  how  they  accom- 
plished such  a  long  journey.  The  peo- 
ple from  the  back  settlements,  with  their 
waggons,  who   bring  flour  to  Baltimore, 


/».#.s 


Imy  these  people  to  tdi  agUD*  or 

thing  of  that  k'\ni\,       I  hrt-o    or    fntir   httn- 
drcd  milcft  arc  not  bO  tj  J 

t!ic    cxprttrr    U    \cry  ,.^rabli .      vrn 

in  the  chc.  pottible   mcxJc  that  can  Ik* 

adop'f'H       I  ficse  captains,  tavem-keepert, 

■  A  •  ft 

:ms 
of  rnoncy»  in  an  abusive  traffic,  much  more 

I  hir  c 

buyer  of  these  men  agrees  to  provide  them 

\v:         (h1  for  .1  .         in  tinic  for  ll»  iKHir. 

He  likeiK'ise  cloches  them,  on    irusi ;  and 
\  '    :\  lilt         e  aprceil  \\\  r 

of  the  ship's  freight,  tavern  tx^'viic*.,-*,  C:cc«  i» 
I  L  tlicn  the  :  i«  to  be  set    free. 

But  he  and  family,  |>crh.i^s,  ii.i\c  had  some 
elothe^  it 

the  uuiuitiiiiatc  man  u  drtaiticd  till  he  has 
Vf'    '     '  Inrst  of  I  i* 

Ub0'alC4i«   4>4  to  (he  lu  .!«>,  the  r      '   r 

i^  compi  to  keep   him    \         i  he  ! 

and  p.isl  ut'ik,    a:ul  i<»  y.w  a  ix  l(»r  liit!!  ; 
•O   that    tluTi*    is    iViTv    t;  f') 

the  AiJiciu.iu  larBier  lor  i  *  the  trade 
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in  white  men.  The  man  from  England  has 
been  accustomed  to  eat  wheat  or  rye  bread, 
drink  beer,  and  to  live  in  a  favourable  cli- 
mate :  but  he  goes  to  a  country  where  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  either  bread  or  beer;  his 
labour  is  with  a  hoe  and  pick-axe,  instead  of 
a  plough,  harrows,  and  horses.  The  negro, 
transported  from  Africa  to  the  West- Indies, 
is  not  half  so  ill  off;  for  he  lives  better  in 
the  latter  place  than  in  his  native  country  ; 
the  climate  is  such  as  he  has  been  used  to, 
and  his  labour  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  this  tavern-keeper  from  Wales 
will  write  favourable  letters  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  perhaps  some  of  those  poor 
creatures  are  friends  of  the  Welsh  tavern- 
keeper.  It  is  something  like  Piper  Gang, 
in  the  horse-trade.  The  captains  of  those 
ships  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  such  emigrants, 
to  be  liberal-minded  men.  When  one  of 
them  is  applied  to  for  these  deluded 
wretches'  passage,  he  is  ready  to  receive 
all  that  present  themselves,  without  any 
pay,  and  to   afford  them  every  accommo- 


iiiiion.     Tliis   apparent  gcnero&ity  of  f^e 
i  :  :    further  confirmed  by  the  repeat- 

C(!  .^^^lI^.^nrr^  he  nrrftjl!y  amiMCS  them  \\\{\i 
during   the  \  : — that  his  conduei  was 

dictated  Kr  rhr  purest  friendship  :  ^vhich 
c:  ,   lie    I  U,  ciihcr   hum    the 

acquaintance  hr  h  ith  the  iKfore-men- 
l:         !  Welsh  ia\ern-  in  An 

out  of  humanity  to  the  | .  .,r  creatures 
who  .1  .  !)urt!  J  wiih  taxes  in  Kiig- 
land, — although  many  of  them  pay  little  or 
none, — and  so  distressed  by  tlie 
provision,  &c.  He  will,  out  ol  v.uiu), 
take  t^         to  this  free  land  of  ,  .  ! 

Every    luce^^ary    of   life,     lu'^^v^vi,    is 
lily  dear  to  the  poor  man  in  A;  as 

in  England,  but  much  worse  in  its  kind, 
beef  e  ^I ;  and  beef  is  i       'y  so  to  the 

poor,  although  not  to  the  rich,  for  the  foU 
lowing    reason. — In    the   sham  it    is 

seldom  lower  than  from  eight  lu  u.i  ^  uiice 
per  jH  uml  ,  in  the  waggons,  fnun  four  to 
five  pence.  The  cause  is,  that,  uui  of  the 
shambles,  no  man  is  pcrmiucJ  U)  bcU  less 
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tlian  a  quarter  of  any  animal ;  and  as  the 
poor  man  is  very  unlikely  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  buy  a  quarter,  he  is  deprived  of 
that  market.  At  the  time  I  quitted  Balti- 
more, bread,  w^hen  bought  of  the  baker, 
cost  me  on  the  average,  for  seven  persons  in 
family,  three  shillings  currency,  a  day  ;  and 
when  I  arrived  at  Liverpool,  one  shilling 
sterling  :  wheat-flour,  per  barrel,  at  Balti- 
more, four  pounds  seven  shillings  and  six 
pence  currency  ;  and  at  Liverpool,  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  sterling.  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  weight  of  the  loaf  of  bread  ;  but 
I  remember  Mr.  Brydon's  (who  keeps  a 
tavern)  brother  (who  is  the  captain  of  a 
ship  trading  to  London)  arrived  at  Balti- 
more a  few  days  before  I  left  the  country ; 
and,  being  asked  the  price  of  beef  and  bread 
in  London,  he  gave  the  w^eight  and  price 
of  the  loaf  there  ;  when  a  calculation  was 
made,  by  which  it  appeared  that  bread 
was  a  half-penny  in  the  shilling  cheaper  in 
London  than  at  Baltimore ;  and  barreled 
beef  about  the  same  price.     But  the  poor 


emigrant  need  not  trouble  himself  retpe ct- 

,aj»l.  it  food  will  be  Indian 

Jiuur,  salt  herrin-     or  |>ork^— of  the  laiicr 
Ttryliiilc^ — anJxN.iu 

Now,  from  the  bUicniciii^  above,  if  it  be 
t!  c    \y\nh   of  tlic  g( 

i.^\i,.uy  to  abolish  auch  commercet  I»  from 
my  own  i  v.  ^  under         to  say, 

it  would  be  as  ticccsb^ij  lu  keep  a  watchful 
eye  I  »  those  d/  r  a 

mother  uvcr  her  child  lu  prevent  iu  iua- 
Tiitiir   into   fire   «r    w  for    ll  |KK)r 

I  aic  uul  culpable  <"^  *  ''•'       cult  uf 

;    .1  .J  (l.i )  ^'t  •   \:\U)  a  trap, 

^      .1  Uicy  aitcrwaiu:*  liN    •     .  iuvu: 

C,  W  1 

!.L  t    ;       •    .    exi>cT  rn  to  i         , 

\  :i      .  u>  iiitii  :  )'  to  pay  U'^  t;;e»4 

J.'-   i.c  back    to  i  J.      It   will   cObi  4 

two  htinilri'd  pounds  in    t!  i     i 

way  liC  C.UI  i  ii    K    WilC    : 

for  the  jd    on    i!.v:.    . . 
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my  countrymen, — for  whom  I  feel  much, 
— I  should  not  suffer  half  the  anxiety  on 
the  occasion  that  I  do;  because  as  only  the 
great,  or  better  order  of  people,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  read  this  work,  I  shall  not  acquire 
money  from  that  description  of  mankind 
whom  I  wish  to  render  service,  if  these  ob- 
servations answer  that  end.  But  I  think  it 
my  duty  as  a  Christian,  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  judge  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  of  a  priest 
in  the  church,  to  labour  for  the  good  order, 
preservation,  and  happiness,  of  the  people. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  great  numbers  of 
the  captains  of  ships,  who  are  EngUshmen, 
do  not  know  any  better  than  what  they 
say ;  but  they  care  as  little  :  for  they  take 
goods  into  the  American  ports  ;  and,  al- 
though there  be  great  want  in  those  cities 
and  towns,  there  is  little  or  no  visible  ap- 
pearance of  it  at  the  taverns  : — fine  dinners  ; 
fruits  of  many  sorts  after  the  cloth  is  taken 
away  ;  wine  in  plenty,  at  seven  shillings 
and  six  pence  per  bottle;   segars  to  smoke. 
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at   five  p  '      ^  iir  ;   dinner,   with  one 

expcnc^   '-'^  other,  about  twelve  shillingi ; 
^  :*ce  shillings  and  nine  p  ; 

supper,  il.c  oume  ;  a  glass  or  two  of  bran- 
dy and  V  vcn  pence  c:;  In  all, 
the  expence  is  about  one  pound   two  shil- 
lings and  six  pence   per  d.iN .      N   w  tlicse 
captains  know,  that  in  Liverpool  they  live, 
as  to  eating,   at  one  g\          ^    r  week,  and 
have  malt  liquor  ;  or  allowing  for  smoking, 
%vinc,  and  brandy,   two  shillings  and  t 
pence,   it  will   be   five  shillings  and  i:/!.t 
1        e    per  day :    whereas   in    America,  it 
COtts  fifteen  shillings  sterling,   without  any 
malt  lifiunr.      If  ihcy  have  a  bottle  of  por- 
ter,  II    will   be  one  shilling  aiid  ten  p<.!uc 
more  ;  and  a  bottle  of  porter  is  onlv  tliree 
half- pints   wine-nuasi.:         Thc^r           '^  o 
regular    expencr .    ()t    tin-    tun   muatries  j 
and  they  will  cii.i!  1     tlr   i          r    to  judge. 
To  corroborate  thr  above  statement'?,  hnw. 
c\  cr,  ihc  !                       1  18  .1  '  '    '. 
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Mr.  Parkinson  to  James  Brydon,  Dr, 
isoo.—  £,    s,    d. 

June  14.  Punch,  Ix. — hay  and  oats,  2s.  \od.  0     3   10^ 

16.  Breakfast,  3/. 9^. — punch,  3 J.  9^.— 

dinner,  5s.  l^d. — club,  Ij.  I0ld» 
— hay  and  oats,    2s,  iOld. 

18.  Breakfast,  .... 
July    9.  Dinner,   5s.  7ii. — club,    9s,  4\d. 

20.  Punch,  \s.  iOi.d» — segars.  Is,  lOld. 

— hay  and  oats,  2s.  lOl-d.     .         , 

Aug.  3.  Hay  and  oats,       .         •         .         . 

4.  Ditto,  ..... 

15*  Breakfast,  .... 

Oct.  6.  Dinner,  5s»  l^d. — porter,  3x.  %d. 

17.  Lodiiings,  .... 
31.  Dinner,  5s,lld. — club,  Is.  lOld. 

Dec.  11.  Dinner  for  two,   lis.  3d. — porter, 
3s.  9d. — port  wine.  Is.  6d, 
1 2.  Hay  and  oats,       .... 

19.  Madeira,  ..... 
22.  Hay  and  oats,  •  .  .  . 
30.  Repast  for  two,   3s.  9d. — tbrandy, 

3s.  9d, — dinner  for  two,    1  Is.  3d. 

— Madeira,  16y.l04-J. — segars,6i.  1    16      1| 

1801. —  Hay  and  oats,       .  .         ,  .  0     2   10| 

Jan,     1.  Dinner,   5s.  ""i^^d. — brandy,  6 J.       .06      1^ 

3.  Ditto  for  two,  11  J.  3^. — brandy,  U.  0   12 
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I  met  with  great  indulgence  at  Mr.  Dry- 
ijoa  s.  It  U  customary  when  you  put  your 
hor*e  up  .^nd  lodge  in  a  r  n  to  pay  a 
regular  j)r;cc,  dine  or  not,  for  c\ui^  meal, 
V.        I  15  called  bo..        .,       ihc  o,  you 

occupvmg  a  bed:  as  lo  a  room  yuu  cannot 
c  1  one,  It  being  general  to  bivc  from 
two  lo  twelve  beds  In  each  :rncm. 

Thr  pnrrrrv  of  A  \i  has  been  prov- 

ed !        c  u\  many  ir.  i  will  relate 

Onr.  T  trtin  in  hahif^  of  fnrnt^hip  witIi  a 
rt  •  :!   r  V  al  ii.ijUiiujrc,  wiio  i 

cd    ^    rr^nr^r    f(^r   mr,    rtnc!  \vn^  contimially 

inviting  mc  lu  liinc  wiiii  in  ..  1  i 
man  '^f  family:  a  town,  in  wVttrS  hr  fu  !J  jl 
large  ,  !)(»rc  liU  nauK-  ;  lie  had  fif- 
teen hundred  acrf'^  ^f  ''•'^d  !n  it,  be a  se- 
veral other  '  •  '  *  ser- 
vant  and  a  gtxxl  ho^'*  f^r  two  in  town.  I 
h  e  a  h  liim  at  C-  .d 
Ridgely'b  table.  I  u.i^  walking  in  ^- 
pany  with  h'  y  in  V>  '  :c 
ttrci.1  "hen  he  met  an  English  gcntic- 
nuij,                                  ^     '        of  twenty 
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dollars.  The  sum  being  so  small,  I  made 
him  an  offer  of  it  :  this  he  accepted,  say- 
ing, I  must  call  on  him  the  next  day,  and 
he  would  repay  the  money.  He  then 
owed  me  thirty  dollars  besides  for  a  pig. 
Some  little  time  after  I  dined  with  him,  and 
wanted  to  send  two  hundred  dollars  to  Phi- 
ladelphia. Seeing  reason  to  think  I  should 
have  evidence  that  the  money  was  safely 
transmitted,  I  wrote  a  letter,  putting  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  into  his  hands, 
requesting,  as  a  proof  of  friendship,  that 
he  would  add  the  fifty  dollars  he  stood  in- 
debted to  me,  enclose  the  whole  sum  in  the 
letter,  and  then  put  them  into  the  post- 
office.  I  saw  him  the  next  day  :  he  told 
me  he  had  conformed  to  my  directions, 
and  remarked  the  number  of  the  banker's 
notes,  &c.  Never  doubting  but  this  was 
true,  I  went  to  Philadelphia  fourteen  days 
after,  and  found  that  my  correspondent  had 
received  only  one  hundred  dollars :  the 
attorney  had  withheld  the  remainder.— 
Much  amazed  at  this,  I  repeatedly  wrote  to 


my  :>oscd  fnciul  at  Baltimore,  but  never 
Ti  iDiWcr,  though  I  r.  her0 

6c\c:i  wcckN.  When  1  returned  to  Balti- 
more, ami  ^aw  the  rcntleman,  he  made  mc 
main*  apoiogio ;  saying  he  iiad  got  mar- 
nril,  and  h/.d  In-cn  \cr\  \nis\.  lie  settled 
I  ii  much  sceoiing  lilspicasuro 

to  him'^rlt,  by  giving  me  a  cheque  on  a  Innk 
for  the  I  ,  which  lie  knew  would  not 

be  paid :  the  copy  is  as  I'ollowB : 

CmiiEJi  f^f^  tftr  RiTik  nf*  Nlaryhuid, 
Pay   lu   R.   r.uK.iUM.u,    i     j,  or  7*        /*,  On  • 
I  i  /  ./  ( 

T  n  »? 

xQoDoiu.  ywr 

lie  then  emrcaled  I  would  tllne  with  him 
and  hib  la  tul  thev  wire  going  to  tlu 

countrv-sc'at  for  a  lew  i!   )o  ^  and  refyne^trtl 
i«4L  t«  m ;   if  not  to   go  ti> 

„,L   t!u!M,    ul.iilt  I  ti.v       morr  wirli  an  in- 

t  lUCi ' 

money,  than  any  dc-irc  loiec  my  imiic. .. 
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A  few  days  after,  he  sent  me  fifty  dollars  by 
his  servant.  His  place  was  in  good  order; 
and  showed,  for  America,  a  degree  of  neat- 
ness which  inspired  me  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. I  pressed  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  cash,  saying  I  was  going  to  leave  the 
country.  He  expressed  great  uneasiness 
at  not  being  able  to  pay  the  money,  but  said 
he  would  raise  it  by  the  sale  of  his  negro 
servant.  I  went  with  him  to  General  Ridgely, 
who  agreed  to  purchase  the  negro.  My  ex- 
pectations of  payment  appeared  confirmed, 
when  I  was  again  baulked — for  the  Ge- 
neral was  to  have  the  slave  on  liking. 
Thus  I  was  amused  from  time  to  time  with 
one  evasion  or  other,  but  never  received 
the  fifty  dollars  due  to  me,  nor  do  I  believe 
ever  shall.  I  suppose,  however,  that  these 
and  similar  transactions  are  rather  the  result 
of  necessity  than  inclination.  A  stranger 
would  have  thought  this  friend  of  mine 
worth  thousands,  by  his  manner  of  living  • 
he  bore  the  title  of  esquire,  was  an  attorney, 
possessed  much  landed  property,  paid  taxes 

M  M 


to  the  amount  of  many  thoui&DddoUan,  ^  . 
And,  what  mar  ippCAr  •^tranfre,  if  I  had 
madtchufiory  puhlic  t^  ,  it  would  mhm 
have  cnrrmied  my  c-  r\  credit  iluui 
otherwise  }  and  the  l«|gh  would  in  all  cooi^ 
paii  :ve  rone  jvaIiih  mc.      I    mention 

Uins  from  England  thinking  America  a  rich 
p'  ,  and  to  shew  the  great  encouragement 
there  is  for  a  man  to  act  in  a  raacally  nun- 
ncr.     There  is  no  tran  *    '  I  know 

of  in  America  which  docs  a  m*...  ^av  dis- 
credit,    except    he    loacs  u\  .     it. — 

These  captains,  who  are  conatantly  go- 
ing backwards  and  for^*ards  between  An 
riea  and  England,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
say  a  great  deal  in  :  ir  of  the  former 
coimtry  tn  ale-houattf  where  there  seldom 
arc  persons  to  contradict  ihcin. 

I  have  obserrcd  mv'^eIf  to  be  less  popular 
at  I/iverpool,  .f»y  place  I  ever  was 

in.  liut  1  do  not  w(  luler  at  thi%  ^incc  it 
is*n^  knrrtvn  fhrrr  th.it  I  i:  vl  to  piihHsh 

Av.    :Kti  il  AJ,    Nvli.liwlll  more  or 
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less  affect  every  one  in  the  town  :   for  these 
captains   have   occasion  to  purchase  ahnost 
every  thing  the  place  has  in  it,  except  flour. 
Bread  they  do  buy.     From  this  cause,  they 
praise    America ;  and    a   man  must    have 
strong  lungs,   and  great  resolution,  to  con- 
tradict them  :  nor  is  the  doing  so  pleasant ; 
for  they  accustom  themselves  to  swear,  and 
speak  loud  :   having  been  used  on  board  of 
ship  to  be  absolute,  they  endeavour  to  be 
the  same   on  shore  :  so   that  if  there  be  a 
gentleman   in   company  with   these  men, 
who  wishes  to  contradict  them,  the  business 
not  concerning  him,    he   chooses    to  let  it 
alone  :    and,  not  knowing  America  except 
from  hearsay,   he    is   not   able   to  make  a 
proper  defence,  but  perhaps  gets  the  laugh 
of  the   company  against  him  ;    as   in  such 
parties    the   individual    who    makes    most 
noise  wins  the  day.     When  these  captains 
come  to  America,    they  industriously  pro- 
pagate the  most  unfavourable  tales  of  their 
own  country  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
1  have  heard  them  declare,    both  in  Phila- 

M  M  2 
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ditphii  and  Baltimore,  that  there  was  such 
ascarcity  of  p:  i  in  EngUnJ,  il.  y 

with  their  own  c)  iw  the  poor  dying  in 
the  open  ttrects  for  want,  and  idc 

hundreds  Ixrlieve  ir.  While  I  was  there, 
knowing  bcllcr,  1  i  lo  cont:  in, 

by  saying  it  was  impossiblef  as  the  F.nglisb 
poor  arc  \         Jed,  by  the  iihcir  coun- 

try, with  food  and  clothing  :  bull  re  ..v 
ihi  ..  :hc  major  part  vi  ilic  Americans 
believe  ihcir  rcprccntaiions  to  be  true. 

It  is  one  of  the  esnest  thiugs  possible  en- 
tirely to  prevent  the  euii  '  i  of  n.  '  i- 
lU^  as  there  is  an  act  alre.idv  cxistlnr  for 
that  purpose  :  cnly  lei  a  ^  .  .  .  .  uUUcd, 
ol>  ^     ^  .  incchanii:  to  protlii     .    '.n  the 

I    "     '  >r  in  c\ery  |     : :,  a  i  ^ : :..  i 

by  the  clergyman  aiui  <  :.*ccrs  of  the  parisli 
he  1  frcin;    ;;  this    obligation 

extend  m  every  one  that  emigrates :    for, 
al:*  ihcy    are    fox     "  c   are 

greater  numbers  of  that  class  of  people  leave 
E     "  '     »  of  any  other,  and   they  arc 

tnorc  disUcw^J  ihau  other  tac;),  because 
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there  are  no  manufactures  in  America  to 
give  them  employment. 

I  was  prompted  to  give  the  above  idea 
to  government  by  the  following  occurrence. 
Being  on  business  in  the  custom-house  at 
Liverpool,  when  there  were  some  men 
present  who  intended  to  emigrate  to  Ame- 
rica, Mr.  Onslow,  the  collector,  requested 
me  to  speak  with  them,  before  him.  I 
found  some  of  them  were  weavers,  whom 
the  law  prohibits  from  leaving  the  coun- 
try. It  is  probable,  however,  they  would, 
by  some  deception,  get  over  at  a  future  time; 
but  the  certilicate  above  mentioned  would 
be  a  great  prevention.  There  was  one 
man  with  them,  u  methodist  preacher, 
whom  I  recommended  to  go,  as  many  of 
those  people,  under  pretence  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  are  a  nuisance  in  this  coun- 
try ;  they  live  an  idle  life,  and  are,  generally 
speaking,  disturbers  of  the  peace. 


tfti 


SECTION  XXX. 

t-"--  t  hat  F" "  ^- '  nd  has  ox\i  .  j  tnetirtf.     I,  - 

mciuiUe  Afi  f*  M>me  T       ,    nft, 

Mv  f>pini<M\  of  tlic  '  ifi  I  J  is  not 

lowered  by  going  on  this  tour  to  America: 
am!  if  r'  ^  t(»  ^\^uh{  the 

rmlidity   of  the   ^tatemcnt^    pivcn    in    my 

former  |v  iray  proha!>Iy 

sec  the  time  when  my  words  will  be  siib- 

Stant"        \inm«nvi:        ices,  l>vnn« 

cd  price  Aiui  prculiicc  of  the  Kn    '    '    '       K  ; 

and,  :\^  iv  ill!!)/  \         'i  hst^  \ycon  t  t 

80  cxir.  '.rv,  .  iz.  lo  1.-     >  ccn  cc>\v5,  ten 

hoT^,  .nnd  get  frn  .nrrr«;  r>f  whr^tf  oti  ttrrnfv 

acres  of  Lintl,   c 

a  grctttT    I  rr    rfi-in   in    doint*  if  :    nnd 

^  hul    i  liu  not  c\        I  ti» 

riv  li  !>v  thnf.        \  iti.in    wlin  rulfi^ 

M)  ci>ric         .    i!        not  cuhcll  Ir         ll   vcrv 
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quickly  ;  but  he  is  of  infinite  service  to  the 
public.  The  mode  of  rendering  farming 
profitable  is  to  procure  as  much  produce 
from  the  land,  and  at  as  little  expence, 
as  possible  ;  to  rob  the  land,  and  leave  it  for 
some  other  person  or  generation  to  im- 
prove, whilst  you  live  on  the  interest  of 
the  money.  But,  were  that  the  general 
spirit  of  mankind,  the  whole  country  at 
large  must  in  the  end  suffer  by  it. 

Although  the  acquirement  of  riches  is  the 
primaiy  desire  of  mankind,  and  they  fre- 
quently barter  every  thing  to  obtain  them, 
yet  there  are  men  in  the  world  who  thirst 
for  something  more  than  money ;  for  in- 
stance, the  great  Mr.  Bakewell.  He  pur- 
sued his  object  in  the  breed  of  animals, 
until  it  deranged  his  circumstances:  at  the 
same  time  that,  in  his  expences,  there  was 
not  a  more  economic  man  probably  in  the 
world,  or  one  more  industrious.  I  believe 
that  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoughts  was 
employed  in  his  most  valuable  pursuits;  and 
there  is  no  record  of  such   a  man  existing 


• 

upoD^nh/in  any  jkgc  licthrMP 

such  li^  ^  !  c!i  ic  mankind,  that  the  moM 
mmuliceil  must  iihinutelT  ac()uiesce  mrith 
him  in  •  .  .  aoi»  ;  :    . ,        .:  <  :  . ...i- 

ma)^  tnro  what  pirt  (>t  t!ic  tmrlii  vou  pi6t88| 
thi  liic  V  iUiii  truth  of 

h:^  I    .  ,..^ ad  obscn*--. 

(  :!ic  •        »r.  1:  "Ic  were  im- 

ported by  Mr.  Lloyd,    ;.         'v-Mousc,   in 

ing  at  VVJ  v-I .  ....v.,  ..^  .  thai  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  »  \ 

ihcy  ..i...vd»  bcL.^  ...uil,  as  he  thought: 
and  1  i;  so  that  it  was 

vrondcrful  to  mc  ihcy  lived.  This  is  the 
most  St  4antc  of  i  .bio 

lo  bear  hardship*  I  ever  knew,  fie  even 
negK       i  ans'  : 

Mr.  licudlc)  undertook  thai  uiu«.k»  -much 

I  ,   as  o   •»  ''j"^'to- 

mcoi  9  liii  the  oflNprinp  oi  uiu.  c  wattle  arr 

I  •'.iw  in  that  ^  v. 

Thai    Mr.  iiuktwvil    pursued  hi»  v.\j 
>  and  spccnialions  with  the  w         4n|r 
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expectation  of  gain,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt :  but,  to  succeed  in  his  plan,  required 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  ;  and  if  he 
had  had  a  sufficient  sum  to  last  him  through 
life,  in  all  probability  the  public  would  not 
have  been  so  quickly  benefited  by  it  :  but 
his  failure,  and  the  exposure  of  his  affliirs, 
by  his  valuable  stock  being  offered  to  pub- 
lic sale,  and  more  so  the  subscription  given 
him  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  led  the  curious  to  see  his  cattle ; 
andheand  his  stockbecamegenerally  known. 
There  are  many  similar  instances  of  public- 
spirited  men  not  enriching  themselves.  It 
is  frequently  called  a  hobby-horse  ;  but  it 
IS  of  considerable  utility  to  the  community 
at  large  :  and  perhaps  there  was  never  a 
donation  better  bestowed  than  that  given  to 
Mr.  Bakewell,  to  enable  him  to  keep  such 
valuable  stock  together,  by  which  means 
they  will  become  universal  over  all  the 
three  united  kingdoms. 

From  the  various  calculations  made  In  the 
course  of  this  work  from  facts,   it  appears 


rliinljr  thtf  AaiariGan  land  i«  not  worth 

c        ^         .'  .IN  1  uglikli  Uriuiii^  ;  jun  , 

fmm  the  ]•:■  J.urt   i>^ifl^  •«  tmall,  jiu!  f  hr  ex- 
j  i  .      liinii'iiwikcl'  : 


llicy,  ^^..crally  tpcAkiiig,  grcv.  ^ ci ,  ^nd 

it  is  cvidcm  tlu  y  i  :u&ucii  prodi: 

The  dunghill  will  consequently  be  the  saii.i. . 
and    I   do  not   \  :hcr  a  6i        cnt 

quantity  of  the  com.i'v^.  which  I  60  much 
r  be  olx.iliKii  la  America,  to 

co^Lf  the  land  in  a  proper  manner,   for 
of  good  soil,  and   to  pay  lor  labour  ; 
as   every   thing   th^i    lakcs  either  man  or 
hone,  or         ,  to  work  it,  y 

the  process  :   and  in  ^omc  inM«u:cc^  Ubrnr 
i<    not   to  l>c  en  for   n         y.      I  .im 

1  ui    i>i)itnon    tha.    tiiwic    arc  laaiiy 

t  of  arrcA  wl        .  in  their  MMnl 

5        .  a  iiic  timLi  :    ;  i         (lum,    v       '  I 

\.  .    .ifui  pav  more  mont 

and  for  the  retaons  t— 'i 
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in  the  woods  difFerent  sorts  of  shrubs,  upon 
which  the  cattle  browse  early  in  the  spring : 
and,  during  the  summer,  the  trees  keep  the 
sun  from  the  soil;  and  the  weeds  and  a 
small  quantity  of  bad  grass  grow  in  those 
places  (though,  after  it  is  cleared,  the  land 
produces  little  or  none) ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  timber  keeps  the  sun  from  the 
cattle,  likewise  the  flies,  which  are  more 
numerous  than  any  man  who  has  not  been 
there  will  readily  suppose.  Then  in  the 
winter  time  the  woods  are  warmer  than  can 
well  be  conceived.  These  observations 
make  it  plainly  appear  that  the  land  in  its 
natural  state  is  of  much  more  value  for 
pasturing,  and  of  more  even  temperature, 
than  when  it  is  cleared :  and  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  on  the  roots  of  grass,  v/here 
there  is  any,  is  like  covering  grass-beds,  or 
any  other  tender  plants,  in  the  winter,  to 
preserve  them  from  frost.  In  England,  I 
know  of  very  little  or  no  land  that  does  not 
by  nature  produce  something,  and  will  sup- 
port sheep  or  rabbits  :    the  former  are  one 


sso 

cause  (perhaps  the  onljr  principil  retton)  of 
the  r  J  hv  Great 

Hriuiii ;  inhtbtuiUs  arc   thus  y,:    - 

\         ,  a!  I  h  !m  1 

clothing.      Vut  \%4iu  iJi  ^  «  m  the  ^rc     - 

est  part  (»t  C*ht«-hirc  .TT><i  I.anca^         .    *}^- 
IS    more    wa&tc  conuuuud    than  any    nkc 
nil-  acre*;    in    America  are  worth. 

How  many  thousands  oi  tiecces  arc  ciipjMrti 
ofTf!"*  ,  [>  in  the  conntv  ct  Lincoln,  arl 
»tii;   li.io  Yorkshire! — ami    .is    the  I 

a  *>  there    at    the  fame  man 

wiiii  is  king   up  tiie    v.    •  1    i>   |  s 

fid  with  the  c.irea»e.      I>nrinr  the  winter, 
many  lli«    iruT  these  sh 
t'  1  in  tnrni|vru'lils,    anil    j  icparinir  it 

in  sucii  a  maimer  tor  its  crop  as  nothing 
else  conhl  tfTect  •  -  if  ]^  r^ux  of  the  power 
o2  inau  it  \\  i.  T 

men  am!  m.  rtrr  emplwwJ    in  cuhivat- 

ing  ami  p;  the  land  for  its  ii  ' 

crop  ;    which  to  the  profit  of  the  land 

^lul  iieahh  of  the  • 

liut  there  arc  none  of  those  advantar-- 


in  America.  As  to  sheep,  tlicy  are  out  of 
the  question.  At  present,  if  a  man  clips 
wool,  there  is  no  market  for  it :  and  if  he 
has  eighty  pounds  of  wool,  he  may  expect 
forty  customers  for  it.  Turnips  will  not 
stand  the  winter :  and  if  they  did,  they 
would  be  of  no  use :  for  the  frost  is  so 
intense  that  turnips  are  rendered  extremely 
hard,  and  the  frozen  ground  appears  like  a 
solid  rock. 

I  met  with  one  farmer  from  the  south  of 
England,  who  bought  an  estate  in  Hertford 
county,  and  began  farming,  as  in  Britain  : 
he  raised  a  crop  of  turnips,  and  prepared 
sheep-pens  or  trays  for  the  folding  of  his 
sheep  upon  them;  but,  alas!  in  November 
he  found  the  ground  so  hard  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  incision  in  it  for  his 
trays  ;  and  the  turnips,  in  consequence  of 
their  hardness,  could  not  be  eaten:  he  there- 
fore lost  his  crop.  After  this,  he  sowed 
barley  and  clover ;  and  finding  that  they 
would  not  do,  he  supposed  grazing  was  the 
best.     He  thought  to  feed  sheep  and  cattle 


in   Ktimmer  on  clorer,   tt  no  ffnm  woukf 

grow:  in  (he  uiuur  on  clover-hav.  lie 
ihrn  rai^d  one  Jutndrcd  ^crrs  <  t  cii  vrr^ 
but  \'  to 

cut,    rhrrc   could    not  be  ffMind  a    -nr 

number  o(  mowers  for  ' '       urpoM::  the  men 

he  had  got  would  not  get  the  work  f i 

he  was  '  '    '       ataiti  in  mowtng^ 

and  all  his  dimity  in  nuiking  the  bay ;    hia 

in  KnglanJ  had  learnt 
to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  &c«  was  a  hay- 

I  '  He  be  ed  of  this  sort  of 
qpon,   left  his  c  ^a^e  to  manage  itself,  and 
set  up  as  a  sa  the  eiiy  of  Ba 
more:   now   tt  U  to  be  considered  that  he 
has  tills  b            ^  to   '  is 

tn   --rnt   !'     or  waste*     His  two  tons  are 

II  g  soap:  t  r  is  goi 
service  as  tuiut  u  tleinan*s  daughters : 
some  p  ^  iMnins  at  the 
huu;  1»  .  !  i4  cultivating  it,  which 
tbcv  1  buy  eggs, 
but:  .'c  vr,  ducks,  "wis.  Sec 
%(*m\  fhrtn  to  Baiti  .  ^m\  keep  a  wag- 
^u:i  c              My  .           :  .../.          *  aud  for- 
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wards  on  this  business  ;  the  wife  remaining 
in  the  market  to  sell  them. 

These  are  the  general  comforts  which  an 
English  farmer  enjoys  in  America.  As 
soon  as  I  landed  there,  the  pleasures  I  had 
were  those  of  hearing  my  countrymen,  as  a 
mark  of  esteem,  tell  me  these  uncomfort- 
able stories,  until,  I  must  confess,  I  was 
afraid  to  meet  an  Englishman.  If  I  asked 
my  family,  one  by  one,  how  they  liked 
America,  the  answer  uniformly  was,  "  Net 
at  all."  I  very  soon  considered  myself  as  a 
fool,  or  like  a  man  in  deep  water,  who 
would  swim  out  if  he  could ;  which  I  have 
done,  and  sincerely  thank  God  for  it. 

There  is  an  English  farmer,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  living  only 
three  miles  from  Baltimore.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him,  he  v/as  stripped  to  his  shirt,  mak- 
ing a  milk-cart.  Ele  told  me,  that  he 
brought  six  thousand  guineas  in  hard  cash  ; 
but  he  has  got  rid  of  all  that  sum  by  buying 
cheap  land,  farming,  &c.  and  he  says  he  is 
not  worth  one  shilling,  being  so  much  em- 


SSI 

barnuscd  at  to  apply  to  congress  for  a  bill 


Distilling  spirits  from  the  diflcicai  fruits 
mc  to  be  the  ino9t  nro6ttbl€ 
mode  of  making  great  part  ui  uic  i^nu^  lu 
A:  .J     .due.     As  a  proof  of  this, 

Gcacial  Washington,  V^  re  hisdcath,  had 
1  sjd  A  still,  tlioiigh  he  was  only  nine 
miles  from  111.11 

From   the  different  observations   I  have 
made,  the  rcukr  in.iv  l.i  llv  v- 
unfit  ail -L..^iili  lormtT   i^  tn  mltlv.ire  thr 
M>  '       r  America.     The  .1 

usual  phrase,  t!ia!  1  >  t'dri....^  can  do 

nothing  in    tl  iry.      I  feci  panivi:- 

larly  for  the  poor  souN  w!in  have  ..:t 
\\*..!^s.  I  li.ivc  h.iil  a  great  m.  i  of  llicm 
at  my  Iioum:  at  Orange-Hill,  wmiing  etn- 
j>l()y  ;    but  they  were  unav  .1  to  the 

work  I  wanted  men  for  at  that  time, — top- 

!      •     '  i  •  '  "  T 

pare  them  to  nothing  but  uii  old  livi  v. 
turned  out  on  a  to  pine  and  starve 

to  dwauii  as  there  ar^  uo  poor-laws  in  that 
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Country,  nor  provision  for  the  old  and  In- 
digent. Indeed,  I  know  no  situation  of 
life  a  man  can  be  subjected  to  in  England 
which  can  be  much  bettered  in  America  : 
and  it  is  ten  times  worse  for  ladies  ;  for  all 
the  servants  I  saw  whilst  I  lived  there, 
were  more  troublesome  in  their  attendance 
than  thev  were  worth.  I  have  been  at  a 
gentleman's  house,  near  Philadelphia,  for 
fourteen  days  together,  when  he  has  not  had 
less  than  eight  servants  in  and  about  his  re- 
sidence, and  yet  cleaned  his  own  boots  every 
morning.  His  reason  was,  he  could  not 
get  them  cleaned  in  a  manner  fit  to  be  seen. 
His  wife  prepared  breakfast,  and  cooked 
dinner.  He  was  an  Englishman,  employ- 
ing in  shipments,  when  he  first  went  over,  a 
property  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  This 
gentleman,  hearing  of  the  advantages  to  be 
found  in  America,  had  quitted  London  with 
two  brothers  :  but  he  told  me  that  he  had 
reduced  this  large  sum  to  two  thousand 
pounds,  by  trade  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  few 
years.     His  first  misfortune  was  occasioned 

N  N 
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hj  the  yellow  fcrer»  which  made  its  ap- 
I .  in  the  city,  and  all  trade  ceased  : 
his  goods  lay  on  hand»  all  his  people  were 
idle — he  hadr  i,  fancy-dress  makers, 
&c«  from  London*  The  regular  orders  came 
a                            ..'  -d ;  I  :        ^nga 

ptfiuci  in  T  r^ndon,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  send  it  was  to  be 

<!i  :ic.    i  hey  resolved  to  begin  .siuj^ping;  and 
I  have  hi             n  say,  tlicv  nercr  had  hut 
ouc  VLHiurc  li.  •  1  .': !  more  than  thetiicight. 
I  w.is  told  hv  a  man  in  Phi'  .i.i,  that 

ht  .*:.  i  many  (this  to  the  numbo  oi^ 
S^^  •  dcroved  from  their 
I  t"  .by.  'ipionislof 
t!  ': .  rr!!!.Tr'.  ^ .i^    on    n   plan  or 

...••■.    V. '•'..: '.I  -  .   m 

-c )  county,   i.^ —  *...i  highly  pious 

•  o   left  t     •  ^  ■'      i         'ple 

of  devuuua  ;    and  his  religion  was,   to  sell 
*  jse  poor   fellows  the   I        n  rocks  and 
kv.|^  the  valleys  to  himself.   Some  of  these 
people   attempted  to  cuh  it 

ibe  man  above  mentioned,  more  wi>e,  kft 
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the  land,  and  lost  the  money.^  He  never 
made  any  use  of  the  land  at  all ;  and  those 
who  did  are  actually  starving.  The  son  of 
this  impostor,  I  am  told,  has  been  in  this 
country,  and  speaks  highly  of  their  pro- 
spects ;  —in  all  probability  with  an  inten- 
tion to  cheat  some  more  of  these  sort  of 
people.  I  was  with  these  gentlemen  in 
America  :  by  their  conversation,  I  believe 
they  may  not  be  judges  of  land;  and  that 
is  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  allov/ed  for 
them  :  but  let  them  go  on  in  cultivating 
their  valleys ;  and  I  dare  to  say  it  will 
teach  them  something  about  the  matter. 
A  dissenting-preacher  in  England  is  more 
likely  to  obtain  follov/ers  to  lasciviousness, 
than  to  become  American  farmers.  This 
man  said  it  had  brought  him  to  the  greatest 
distress.  I  have  been  told  there  was  one 
man  who  took  many  emigrants  over,  got 
their  money  for  land,  though  he  had  none 
to  dispose  of,  and,  after  they  landed,  ran 
away  ;  so  that  they  never  saw  him  again. 
There  are  several  instances  of  the  kind. 

N  N  2 


Keeping  a  tavern  is  looked  upon  a    .ul- 
▼anta'reous.      Hut,  to  my  grcnt  •   .   I 

louiiii  unly  imcc  Ln^lishmcu  iii  utai  way 
of  life,  and  all  diss..  One  of  thcrll 

lives  ai  rhiladcipliia,  keep,  one  ol  the  tinl 
taverns,  and  deals  vciv  largely  in  !mr»€S. 
He  told  me  that  he  did  not  like  hn*  bi:  .  i- 
tion  :  hni  knowing  the  art  of  cropp  ng 
and  nickin  '  luTsts,  aiuJ  i)rcMk.:  -  ti.cm  for 
carriages,  whicli  is  not  much  known  in 
Anicri  .  he  i  u  :icd  to  by  many  gca* 
tlemen    from    pi  mnrr^.       I  vrn%   nr- 

»o  have  gone 
frnrn  two  to  thrce  hundred  miles,  to  buy 
c^  ^  :  of  him.  He  told  me,  not- 
withstanding he  appeared  to  have  the  bett 
b  *  ss  in  the  counin-.  "  d  there  wia 
nothing  to  be  done :  he  had  sold  fortj^ 
five  horses  in  England  in  one  i!  wliich 
^'as  more  than  he  liad  ever  dispoicd  of  in 
A  I  in  a  year  :    wlierc,   fur  want  of  t 

return,   they  were  rathci  a  *u..> ,    the  fecd- 
ii        :,  and  incc  upon,  hurst >,   ccu- 

sumiog  the  profit. 
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I  am  ignorant  of  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant :  but  I  know  more  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  than  otherwise.  As  to  those 
persons  termed  store-keepers,  British  goods 
are  often  sold  by  them  for  as  little,  at  their 
auctions,  at  Baltimore,  as  they  cost  in  Eng- 
land. But  this  answers  their  purpose : 
for  it  raises  what  is  wanted  to  purchase 
sugar,  rum,  &c.  from  the  West-Indies  : — it 
is  absolutely  borrowing  the  money  of  the 
English  merchant,  to  buy  West-India  pro* 
duce  with. 

I  consider  the  business  of  a  store-keeper 
in  America  as  dangerous.  It  is  common  to 
give  twelve  months'  credit  for  goods  to  the 
planters  and  farmers  :  and  as  the  land  is  so 
poor,  and  the  crops  precarious,  both  as  to 
tobacco  and  grain,  if  the  crop  fail,  the 
payment  likewise  must  of  course.  These 
two  crops  are  the  chief:  all  others,  in  the 
parts  I  was  in,  were  of  only  a  very  small 
assistance. 

As  to  sheep,  I  never  heard  any  man  men- 
tion them  with  an  idea  of  profit :   they  are 
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kept  a«  one  of  the  necetftarics  of  life,  tiie 
umc  as  a  garden  in  F.: 

Down  on  ihc  Ea#tcm  -*»  re,  there  b  a 
▼try  large  tract  of  Lnd^  ^  incniioncdy 

firom  which  ibc  inhabitants  obtain  all  or 
II  c  ^    :l  of  ihtir  coffee,   lea,  sugar, 

salt,  &c«  with  their  own  and  their  negroes* 
ing. 

It  was  a  general  repon  that  the  people 
of  this  tract  exp.  ccd  a  faihirc  in  the 
v.hcai-crops,  owing,  a.s  i-  saiJ,  to  the  Hes- 
rian  fly  ;  but  rather,  in  my  cj  inion.  to  the 
poverty  oi  the  soil ;  and  how  can  it  be 
C'llicrwise,  lince  the  gretter  part  of  ilie  land 
has  borne  wheat  and  ( ihcr  corn  ever  siace 
it  WIS  rlcarrd,  niu!  w.is  nrvrr  dunged? 
Aiui.it  15  not  the  iauit  ol  ilic  ta  in  lay* 

ing  t?!r  dung  ui>on  thr  land,  but  the  light 
produce  which  make*  a  dunghill  suP'  '  it 
only  ^o  rnvrr  n  vcry  Small  ipaee  eveiy  yt... , 

SOtlut  ll  '    iially  in  ad 

state.  Vrrs^'^  'his cause,  those  farmers  \^v.v 
regti  two  i  behind-lund  in  their 

pymcots  to  the  store-keepers :  and  it  seems 
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providential  that  England  should  give  them 
such  enormous  prices  as  it  does  for  their 
v^heat  and  flour;  which  may  probably  fetch 
them  up  again :  for  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  eleven  shillings  per  bushel,  but 
is  now  seventeen  shillings ;  w^hich  must 
-give  them  great  assistance  towards  paying 
the  store-keepers,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  custom  for  many  years  past  to  pay  them 
annually.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  natural  poverty  of  the  soil  is  a  misfor- 
tune never  to  be  remedied. 

I  have  heard  a  lady  in  Baltimore,  who  is 
now  the  wife  of  a  merchant,  say,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  planters  in 
Maryland,  and  that  after  the  wheat  and 
tobacco  w^ere  sold,  when  the  store-keeper's 
bill  was  discharged,  the  overseer  paid,  &c. 
her  father  would  not  have  above  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  left,  which  were 
soon  spent ;  and  he  was  perhaps  the  whole 
year  after  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket. — • 
The  lady  further  observed,  that  she  had 
three  sisters,  and  they  kept  a  carriage,  had 


•ervatits,  and  plenty  of  every  thing  but 
money  ;  so  that  if  a  post -letter  only  cmme 
to  tlic  house,  there  would  be  hunting  of 
poekeis  to  pav  for  it. 

h  IS  Terv  custonurv  tor  these  far  ^  to 
give  orders  on  tlie  storc-lceepcrs  for  such 
f  riynicnts  as  ihcy  canin.i  avoid  during  the 
year;  uhiili  in  general  is  Hritish  money, 
raised  from  the  sale  of  Hrit;  and  I 

should  tlilnk  that,  if  the  tnglish  merchants 
were   I'  •>    sending  those  goods,  tlierc 

would  be  almost  a  total  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness for  want  of  i  ^y  in  America  ;  and 
the  West-India  trade  i.%  carried  on  by  the 
^  with  British  credit.  At  horse- 
i»vc  .  in  America,  it  is  usual  to  hear  a  suit 
of  cl  .1  hat,   or  a  pair  of  Ixx^ii,    \    . 

oflercd  as  a  u.i,  which  staggered  me  at  lir^t; 
I'ui  the  reason  is,   the  .per  pays  all 

with  Hritish  property. 

llousc-b.  rs  and  masons  are  numer- 
ous in  America — more  than  find  cmploy- 
1  fhere  are   very  f!mt  inconvc- 

niciucj>   aUcading    ihcbe    two    trade    .    the 
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winters  are  so  severe  as  sometimes  to  pre- 
vent them  working  for  several  months  :  the 
case  is  the  same  with  the  day-labourer  in 
agriculture :  and,  from  these  natural  causes, 
in  travelling  through  any  part  of  America, 
there  is  more  distress  met  with  in  a  day 
than  is  seen  in  England  in  forty  years. 

As  you  ride  along  the  road,  in  very  se- 
vef  e  weather  indeed,  you  will  see  the  great- 
est part  of  the  children  nearly  naked  ;  and 
as  to  shoes  and  stockings,  they  are  very 
rare.  With  respect  to  the  farmer's  horses 
in  the  waggons,  all  the  accoutrements  on 
four  horses  are  not  worth  five  shillings: 
they  constantly  work  without  shoes. — 
You  may  go  into  a  very  respectable  man  s 
house  :  the  windows  are  broken  ;  and  you 
will  find  an  old  hat  in  one  square,  and  an 
old  waistcoat  in  another.  In  all  probability 
this  gentleman  keeps  his  carriage ;  which 
is  exposed  to  the  weather,  even  on  very 
snowy  days  -,  for  he  has  no  carriage -house. 
Yet,  in  company,  talking  of  their  carriages 


tad  Uicir  :ige-horsc^  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  pleatorc  tJiose  aort  of  gaitrjr  enjoy. 

A  tradesman  is  to  cc  another 

unpleasant  circumatance  in  towns  and  cities 
in  .^  a,  nar.  •'     yellow  fever  ;   in 

€onMqu«...^v  of  which,  it  has»  lately,  been 
i;  \  during  three  inrinths  in  the  year,  for 
ail  trades  to  be  stopped  ;  and  he  is  compel- 
led not  only  to  lose  the  \  s  of  liis  husi- 
ocss  for  that  space  of  time,  but  also  to  incur 
l|Ct  ^        .,  ifai.  ut,  by  protiii- 

ing  himself  with  a  countrj'-house  for  the 
year,  or  by  uk!   ^,        .,    ^    "  clfaiul 

family  at  twenty  dollars  per  monili  ;  three 
flMnths*  rent  wiil  l>etwenty-two  pounds  ten 
shilling.^,  bcMues  the  danger  to  his  own  life, 
and  the  Uvea  of  all  h  ;  ^ — a  grrnf  e\- 
peace  ior  a  5:iull  iradcbmau! 
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SECTION  XXXI. 

Calculations  of  the  greatest  Produce  from  an 
Acre  of  Indian  Corn ;  proving  the  State- 
ments publisJied  by  J\lr,  Cooper,  Air.  Imli)^ 
and  Others,  to  he  erroneous.  Anecdote  of  an 
Irish  Doctor, 

Indian  corn  is  said  to  produce  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre  in  the  back  countries  : 
but  this  assertion  is  false.  Indian  corn  is 
indeed  the  most  useful  crop  in  America, 
although  not  said  to  be  beneficial ;  neither 
is  it  :  for  there  can  only  be  one  thousand 
hills  on  an  acre,  with  four  plants  to  one  hill; 
and  supposing  it  a  thing  possible  for  every 
plant  to  have  two  ears,  and  every  ear  to 
have  six  hundred  corns,  that  would  be 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  corns  on  each 
hill  ;  which  would  be  four  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  on  an  acre.  Now  I 
have  accurately  counted  a  bushel  of  Indian 
corn,  and  find  it  to   contain  eighty-three 
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thousand  two  hundred  grains:  therefore  that 
w       '  be  no  more  than  It 

and  three  quartern.      Hut  the  u^oal  growth 

is  two  j''         on  a  hill,  .1  l»  some- 

times twelve  hundred  hill:*,   which  would 
be  two  !  .    :      r  In.  on 

ttch  hill,   or  thirty-four  busuci^  and  tiirce 
qi.        r$  per   at     .        :    it    the  most  certain 
crop  is  allowed  by  the  oldest  corn  , -   \VLr<, 
ihi";  :    two  ]  a  hill   will,  on 

an   avL  U.c  more  com  than    any 

prcalcr  n\.  ..^h  four  are  prt-fcrrrd 

f^r  blades  and  tops  :  and,  on  a  fair  iUM- 
mi  ,  three  ears  on  each  hi!!,  ultli  flv** 
hundred  corns  to  an  car,  .r  1  a-  ihcii- 
-.  d  hills  to  the  acre,  will  vicid  iwcntv- 
one  !)us!rIs  anil  a  half.  I».;!,  as  the  new- 
cleared  land  will  have  one-third  of  it  co« 
^  imps  of  trees,  that  will  make 

it  equal  t'^  Mr.  Ik>adley*s  calculations  in 
his  SI         (  — abt)ut  fifteen  ■  per 

which  is  allowed  by  all  old  com  growen 
to  l>c  a  good  crop.  Now,  in  grain,  as  i  » 
more  feed  b  town,  from  the  higli^^  ^uiu* 
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ment,    than     four   bushels   to   one    acre, 
fifteen  bushels  produce  will  be  as  great  as 
any  in  England,  from  one  bushel.     Sup- 
posing this  to  be  wheat,  as  three  bushels 
are  sown  on  one  acre  in  England,  a  pro- 
portion, in  the  produce,  of  fifteen  bushels 
to   the  American   acre,   will   be  forty-five 
bushels  to  the  English  acre  ;   which  I  dare 
say  an   English  farmer  wall  allow  a  very 
great    produce.        Now    in    barley,    one 
bushel     per     American     acre,     and    four 
bushels   to   the  English   acre,  in  a  regular 
proportion,    allowing     in    England  forty- 
eight     bushels    to   the    acre,    the    acre    of 
barley  will  be  twelve  bushels  in  America. 
And  on   land   improper  for  oats,  w^hich  is 
allowed  to  be  the  case  with  the  American 
land,  if  five  bushels  of  oats  be  sown  on  an 
English    acre,   the  produce  will  be  thirty- 
two  bushels ;  the    American    acre,    in  th« 
like   proportion,    will  be  one-fifth,  which 
will  be  six  bushels  and  two-fifths  per  acre 
from   one  bushel  sown  on  an  American 
acre.     Now  thi§  will  prove  that  the  author 
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fVlM>  pal  d  these  st.itcmttifn  of  one 
hundred  bll^htI^  c»t  IiulLm  -  ii,  tuny 
bushels  of  wheat,  fnrty  bushels  c»f  barley, 
is  without  cither  knowledge  or  caKulaiif^n, 
which  I  know  to  be  the  case*  But  all  cal- 
c  produce,   in   a   gi         I 

way  ;  and  all  crops  in  America  are  more 
11         to  I'        rtunc  than  the  ^inEiu- 

land,  for  many  reasons  ; — tla-  shortness  of 
the  season  to  sow  the  spring  crop  ;  the  little 
time  it  remains  on  the  land,  only  from  May 
to  the  latter  end  of  June,  to  grow  and 
ripen ;  and  in  wheat,  the  Hessian  fly,  which 
often  totally  destroys  llie  crop;  the  rustaiul 
scab,  Ml  as  to  prevent  any  produce  at  all,  in 
I:  :ii.       I  is  a  worm  which  i!e- 

strovs  the  led  ;  and  the  blackbirds  often 
peck  if  otit  of  the  rround  ;  which  is  soon 
cfT  tew  in  number 

on  enrh  liill.  I  ^tvj*  heard  old  corn  grow- 
ern  s.Tv,  that  iluv  soiii  '  ivc  to  plant 

ihret' limes  in  ik       \*  ...a  I  saw  the 

fini  :  "  in  com  .it  Mr.  Lloyd's,  he  s.ild 
thc:^   >  .1.  in  some  places  a  great  deal  dc« 
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stroyed  by  the  grub :  and  in  those  back 
countries,  to  which  the  emigrants  attempt- 
ed to  go,  from  five  to  eight  hundred  miles 
from  market,   he  cannot  calculate  on  more 
then  one   half  the  price  for  his  produce  ; 
and,  if  the   reader  will  observe  those  ac- 
counts,  not  near   so  much  as  half  what  it 
would   fetch   at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  or  Alexandria  :  and  every  thing 
he  has  to  buy  is  much  dearer.     His  cloth- 
ing, coffee,    tea,   sugar,   &c.    having  that 
distance  to  go,  and  by  land  carriage,  these 
articles  come  very  high.       And  if  he  want 
a  blacksmith  to  do  any  thing,  he  will  per- 
haps  have   several  miles  to  ride  or   walk, 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles;  a  taylor  the  same. 
If  he  have  any  windows  in  his  house,  which 
are   rare — it  is  usual  to  have  two  doors  to 
the  house,  one  on  each  side;  they  shut  that 
on  the  side  the  wind  blows,  and  open  the 
other  for   light;   which  was  the  case  with 
my  kitchen  at  Orange-Hill — aad  they  hap- 
pen to  be  broken,  they  must  remain  so:  he 
will  not  find  either  glass  or  glazier :  for,  in 


I,  the  g^aiib  ready  nit  when  import* 
cd  ;  and  sometimes,  even  in  ciiics,  there  is 
not  the  si/c  to  be  got  wliich  he  will  want. 
TluTciore  a  man  who  goat  into  il  i  c  ^  *  un- 
trin,  mii^t  prepare  htnudt'  for  all  inrnnve- 
ni  If  he  TjLiitc  ac!    ,      :  n, 

am!  he  or  hk  family  bc  sick,  whtrh  Ton  fre- 

,  ''     re  IS  Uu  iiirlj)  lu  be  ;''  t 

for  rirher  love  or  money.  In  fact,  a  man 
mu-ii  he  all  *  '  s,  even  down  to  a  cubler. 
If  a  man  would  employ  such  industry  in 
England,  as  Ik:  is  c  '    !  to  do  in  those 

countries*  he  would  l>e  rich  indeed.  He 
mnst  n  '  his  own  ph>ugh>,  harrows, 
waggons,  carts,  in  fact  do  every  thing  that 
can  l>e  imagined.  His  wife  makes  her 
husband*s  coat,  and  every  other  part  of  hia 
cl(»tirin^.        ^   all   the  :ren's  g. 

Even  in  towns  and  cities,  on  account  of 
c\  jsof  iM  ■  ,  l^:c.  makt 

their  huslund's  waifttcoats  and  pantaloons. 
At  to  n        \\  tluTe  is  no  I  obtenr- 

ed  one  uav  a  Nt  range  man  at  Baltimore, 
who  tcv      J,  by  hit  appetnnce,  as  if  he 
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had  not  been  in  society  for  some  years.  I 
wished  to  get  into  his  company  ;  which  I 
at  last  effected.  He  proved  to  be  an  Irish 
doctor,  out  of  the  Gennesee  country  ;  and 
was  come  there  to  buy  drugs  :  to  enable  him. 
to  do  which,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  horses 
to  sell,  as  he  had  no  other  means  of  raising 
money;  and  he  told  me,  he  should  lose  at 
least  half  what  the  horses  had  cost  him  m 
price  and  expences,  before  he  got  them, 
sold.  He  had  six  horses,  and  had  been 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  federal  city,  several 
days,  and  sold  but  one.  As  there  are 
no  fairs  in  those  countries,  you  are  not 
sure  of  a  purchaser,  as  in  England.  At 
Baltimore  he  exposed  them  to  auction  :  he 
told  me,  he  had  sold  one  horse  for  forty- 
five  dollars,  which  had  cost  him  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  before  he  set  cut. 
He  had  come  six  hundred  miles :  but  the 
expences  were  so  great,  that  he  must  part 
with  them,  lose  w^hat  he  might. — It 
should  be  understood,  the  prices  the  Doctor 

P  o 
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allowed  for  hU  honet  wcr^  mwrh  highcf 
dun  ai€  iiMLiliv  drmamtciA  lu  im  hack 
conntrv,  bur  hr  toolc  thrm  in  payment  for 
his  pfoictttooii  ^  c,  and  tl       fore 

^r»inpcllcd  to  buy  tlum  at  his  paticnta* 
own  c. — He  said  !if  could  ^-  >  mooer 
as  a  Doctor,  and  therefore  cook  produce. 
He  told  mc  ir  ^  '  rwaaa  farmer;  ami 
I  asked  biin  the  produce  of  their  crops. 
\Mu . :    and    I  i   corn    were   the   onlj 

things  his  brollicr  raised  ;  he  obtained  about 
i  bu:  of    \        t    per  acre,  and 

about  twenty  five  of  corn  j  bui  ho  could 
not   be  c  t  in  the  Ii         .        n,  it  biing 

used   for   tiic    1  ,  cattle,  &c.  ;    he  was 

more  certain  w'nU  rctpect  to  the  wheat, 
a«  they  tread  it  ail  out  ..t  one  ii':u. 
Thk  Doaor'6  ^ipard  was  an  old  blaJ; 
coat     and     waistcoai,    a    large    ian*tailcd 

Cc          '.    J.i  .1    cockadr   on    it,     (for 

he    !          a   c  i     said     they 

u*rrc    all         rrc  he  lived,)  a  pair 

id  old  bouU     *  *  .   hole    ...  -^  .  n  i  all 
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as  weather-beaten  as  if  they  had  been  ex*^ 
posed  for  some  time  on  a  manikin,  to 
frighten  crows  in  a  field  ;  and  few  labour- 
ing men  in  England  would  have  put  them, 
on.  This  was  the  cause  of  my  curiosity, 
as  I  saw  him  different  from  other  hu- 
man beings,  I  have  very  much  to  thank 
my  friend  Mr.  Woods,  who  gave  me 
information  at  the  time  when  Judge  Turner 
made  me  the  offer  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land,  which  prevented  me  from  taking  so 
ruinous  a  step  for  myself  and  family. 
And  although  they  persuade  you  there  is 
no  money  wanted,  you  have  a  tax  to  pay ; 
and,  small  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  you  will  find 
more  trouble  to  raise  that  from  nothing, 
than  to  pay  rents  for  farms  in  England, 
where  the  markets  are  regular,  and  pro- 
duce nearly  so :  and  these  people  are  often 
very  much  distressed  to  pay  their  taxes. — 
As  to  clothing,  they  go  almost  without : 
for  there  is  a  very  heavy  tax  on  it,  and  on 
every  other  article  they   buy.      And  al- 

O  O  2 
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tfiough    authors   dcs^  \Th(rar,    Imfisft 

com,  beef,  pork,  IowIa,  &c.  .i  o  cheap  iii 
thoie  parts,  it  19  sofn!!ch  t!ic  woree  for  the 
liadod  pri  pcriy  ;  a  (..c  idxmer  sells  every 
thing  he  j.._^iicc«  cheap,  nnd  huv«  every 
nccessar)'  dear,  it  rc(juircs  no  cui\i»i 
to  conceive  hif  uncomfnrtalilc  situation. 
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SECTION  XXXII. 

ilemarJcs  on  some  disorderly  Proceedings,  JSe- 
haviour  of  Emigrants  oJtJie  several  Natio7is, 
Tales  of  Beggars.  Hog-shooting.  Robbing 
Orchards. 

In  my  enquiries  and  searches  in  America,  I 
had  great  opportunities  of  hearing  the  pro-^ 
duce  and  improvements  made  in  all  coun- 
tries, there  being  men  from  all  parts  in 
America,  and  every  man  from  the  different 
countries  endeavouring  to  extol  his  native 
soil.  But,  to  speak  in  the  most  independ- 
ent manner,  Plngland  is  as  much  superior 
to  all  other  countries,  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  the  head  is  to  the 
body,  not  only  in  regard  to  soil,  but  to 
climate,  and  government ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  any  man,  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  country  governed  and  re- 
.gulated  as  England  is,  can  never  feel  equal 
satisfaction  under  a   republican     goverq- 


mont    I  canonlyspeakof  twogovemmenttf 
Ar.         A  and  Enp'  And  as  to  Amcri- 

ca,   ahhoii.;h   held   up  as  a  free  couatry, 

djy,  then  t;u;c   i  n  u;    i.:«i^iand  1    : 

ages.  r^c  are  ;  nnr^o'^itions  pracii<t- 

cd   Ay  I     iicst  &ui)ju:i  6  n.  !.•  ,    «a:- 

i  ihc  prcat  niim!>cr 

of  nc         ^  kt  d  thrv  .irc  iMiight  .  •   ' 

fold    ii\  Anurica    in  the    same    m.^nnrr   t^ 
horses  and  cattic  are   in  K:  Ik* 

'  r*\  in  Ar  i,    wVo,    tn    nil    f^-    . 

Ill   r 
.  ^  :...         -^v  (if  the  ^tihjcct,  and  vr»  make 
It    their    •       .    lo    {  d    5rll    r 

A     yonnp    <^ri\it  lu  .   iiy   negro  Sv.,3  for 
r>nc  ^        '        \  \ni\  I\ 

.  "'^^   hcaN        xjKnec  on  the  cultivs- 
«^4    A         can  ,         '  i 

further   ni'^    '^f  money  liun  is  generally 
ir  as  d    t- 

and         they  frcquenily  abscond,  yuu  .u^- 

losaet  hv   r  I 

kiiow   «u  English  i.ia.granr   \s\n*  t^Miriif 
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MX  of  those  negroes ;  and  they  all  went 
away  in  one  night ;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  two  years,  when  I  left  America,  he 
had  not  found   one   of  them.     From  the 
different  inferences  I  could  draw  from  the 
information  I   received,   Holland  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  best  countries  in  point  of 
useful    produce,  both  as  to  animals    and 
other  necessaries  of  life.     The   sheep  and 
<;attle  that  have  been  brought  from  Holland, 
are  much  superior  even  to  the  English,  ex- 
cept the  cattle  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and   Mr.  O'- 
Donnel  from  Dishley.  The  rat-tailed  sheep 
which  come  from  Holland  are  very  beauti- 
ful.    The    lower  class    of  Dutchmen   far 
exceed    all   others    in    the   cultivation    of 
the  American   soils.      Genteel  people,  as 
merchants,  from  Holland,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary,  much   more  extravagant   than    any 
other  set   of  men,   except   the  Americans 
themselves,  who,  I  think,  exceed  all  na- 
tions.    Scotchmen  are   allowed   to  be  the 
best  merchants.      As  to  the  French,  I  had 
little  opportunity  to  judge  of  them;   as 
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Acy  ^o  not  mix  in  company  like  ochir 
men,   nor  do  tlu  y  report  to  :  ;  and 

when  you  meet  with  them  at  iiu  :^c  places 
in  ^,  iliey  ge:  r!>c  in 

their  own  language :  therefore,  a>  1  could 
not  speak  1  .  .1  h..^!  i^<>  opportunity 
of  learning  any  thin^  itu.a  ihcm.  They 
are  rcinai  .  v  t\  •«  travelling  compa* 
nions  :  1  li.i\^  ccii  llicin  M;at  themselves 
at  a   :       rn,  by  t'        re,  a.  all  the 

rest  of  tiic  coi  v,  ladies  as  well  as 
g^  ,     to    sit     rouiui     ihcm.        Thr 

French  ti.Ji  lun  .ac  \'€ry  steady  to 
•bops,  ^v,'^  iiriruihi!  of  their  !n!sincss:  and 
1  am  C/i  oj  n  tlkai  ihcy  lia\c  brought 
Urge  sums  of  moiK')'  into  America,  with 
V*  ^i  iluv  l.ivc  huiU  fine  houses; 
fr  w  if  ihcm  have  laid  it  out  in  land,  as  I 
iiu  not  1        V  a  «^'  • 

man  being  a  farmer.     Many  of  them  are 

^Icm  to  I. 

best  jud^v-  of  gardening  in  America,  j  w- 
1  licir  J  so. 

S&ofc  nearly  similai    iw  i         u  America, 
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lliali  either  the  EngUsh  or  Scotch.      I  ob- 
tained   the    fullest   and    best    information 
about   France    from    Mr.    Jefferson,    who 
seems  to  be  a  great  lover  of  that  country, 
and  is  a  man  of  great  research,  and  very- 
well   informed.      He   described  to  me  the 
natural   plants  in  France,  w^hich  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  what  are  cultivated  in  Eng- 
lish  gardens  ;  from  which  he  seems  to  draw 
a    conclusion    that   France   is   superior   to 
England :     he     calls    France    an    absolute 
garden-     He  likewise   extolled  the  open- 
ness of  the   country  by  its  not  being  in- 
closed,  speaking  of  the  frcencss  of  air,  the 
fine    flavour     the    mutton    has    from    the 
plants  and  air,  &c.     But  during  his  con- 
versation he  did  not  tell  me  of  the  natural 
grasses  and  fine  fertile  meadows  that  Eng- 
land  is   blessed   with,   or  the  hard  oak  to 
build  ships,   or  the  fine  fat  cattle,  the  large 
long-wooUed   sheep,   or  the  extensive  ma- 
nufactories that   England  possesses.     Nei- 
ther did  I  think  all  he  said  of  France  to  be 
in  its  favour,  as  the  openness  of  the  coun- 
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trj  IS  much  against  its  improvcincnt  in 
cultivation  and  produce.  It  mu&t  be  well 
kncvwo  to  c\  !v  Engliih  fiurmcr,  that,  if 
tngl.ind  were  all  open  held  ,  instead  of 
Imng  inclosed  in  the  inanaer  it  is,  the  pro- 
duce would  not  He  nearly  so  preat,  probably 
not  one  half;  nor  could  the  sheep  be  kept  in 
to  orderly  a  manner,  or  cattle,  horsef,  &a 
be  so  che.  '  ,  or  rer  *'•'*'  !  -ced, 
iVom  everv  inference  1  can  draw  ul  the 
produce  of  countries,  \' lu  rr  lir  :5 
abound,  useful  articles  are  not  soeongeniah 
and,  from  mv  own  ob*  n,  I  fr 

frenchmen    will   buy  the  woiKt  fthambics 

t ;  w  \vs  they  liavc  been  use' 

it:  at  the  same  time  the  butchers  allow  that 
the    '  !i   will   )  asc    only  the  U^st, 

There  u  a  le  :...  L,  Lun::;i>':i  with  the        :i- 
^       s  in 

buy  the  best   meat,   i  iviu         ;i  tiic  wur»4, 
oTLtl   \y  ihrnpci»t.     1  thenAvt 

i.1  »  :    'M    !i   ics«i  lonsctjucnce 

tl:-.'  Ar  .i!ul      1  I       he 

,  than   the 
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necessaries   of  life.      America   has  many 
luxuries,     but    very  few  comforts.     The 
irregularities  of   America   as    to    orderly 
government  are  numerous.     With  respect 
feven  to  their  miUtia,  I  one  day  heard  Ge- 
neral Ridgely  speaking  at    his  table  to  an 
officer  on  the  subject  of  his  going  to  review 
the   soldiers ;   he  said  that  they  sat  down 
during  the  time  he   was  reviewing  them : 
the  officer  told   him  it    was  impossible  to 
make  them  do  otherwise ;   but  I  think  to 
the  contrary.     They  did  not  act  so  before 
General   Washington  ;   but,  by  nature,  he 
was  a  great  monarch,  and  (as  it  is  termed 
in    general    conversation)  infringed  more 
on  the  liberties   of  the   subject  than   any 
other  man  ever  did,  as  is  well  known  from 
several   instances   in  his  life.     A  foot-path 
would  not  be  broken,  if  all  men  of  power 
were  like  him.     I  have  been  told  by  more 
than   one  of  his  stewards,  that  if  any  man 
were  ever  seen  on  his  extensive  plantations, 
out  of  the   path   or  road,   he  would  send 
some  person  to  ask  his  business,  and  order 


hiin  ( rr.  if  he  could  noi  a  satit&aoiy 

reason  fcr  hU  L.     .         ic      Aiul  since  he 

could    '  C     Muh     ..I     .1  .!      :.   \    III   (iut 

rude  uiuelllcd  conn'ry,   otf  to  the  regula-' 


1 


res] 


ii  ui  what 


fhcjr  term  a  fricmlly  k        ti,  wirhout  anr 
leave  or  i  :i,  it    *  1      c 

luperlor  power   to  the  rest  of  ;..... ikind. 

His  laws  were  i  :  v  in  all  ^      :      *  v 

tit  t 

concerii:>  i  and  doubtless  that  was  the  m'^*^'' 
proj  r  the  c  - 

ncss   of  l/u  ijcupic.     1  have  aK>u;t>»  found 
tho9e  int  n  who  argi.  luously 

i^;    i  .*^uy  for  themselves,  are   the    most 

i-s.         'Ilierc    I.  iJ 

'  an  I         ice  of  any  man  taking  fruit 

t  ils  O'  . —  To  V 

r.     c  lu  ;/.»    ic:-.  Ijr,  lrc;n  my  u.\ii   cxperi* 

(•l '.  wl'.-it  1  tl'.c  i^eitcral  ^  thf 

|.    j   .     m    :>  ;a  lu  tiie  orcii  :  '    and  truit 

pi  ii.  .  J   in  in   Ai;  it  ii  not 

At  all  '"  '  '  [j  Ij^jj,  iP 

the  I         It  ol         !!!   ff.iir  fo   \v        \  aucs: 
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three  of  which  were  planted  with  applet, 
the  other  three  with  peaches  of  various 
sorts,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
dink  stones  and  open  stones.  They  aro 
chiefly  yellow,  white,  or  scarlet :  some  are 
red  and  white.  The  best  apple  is  called 
the  new  town  pippin,  which  is  said  to 
grow  the  finest  in  the  northern  states. 
Apples  will  not  come  to  perfection  in  the 
southern  states,  nor  will  peaches  in  the 
northern :  the  melons  are  not  nearly  so  good 
in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  states. 
They  grow  luxuriously  in  Virginia,  and 
excel  all  the  fruit  I  ever  tasted.  Great 
abundance  of  pine-apples  arc  sold  in  Bal- 
timore market,  which  come  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  are  retailed  at  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  each,  but  are  not  so  good  as  the  pine- 
apples raised  in  gentlemen's  hot-houses  in 
England.  To  return  to  my  own  orchard 
at  Orange  hill :  it  being  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  (which  is  the  usual  manner 
of  planting  them  the  first  year,)  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  were  nearly  ripe,  having  a  few 


pctchetf  about  Hx  trccf,  I  eb» 

M.rvL*d»  on  the  Sunday,  gi^cut  nuinbcn  oi 
people  walkinir  tow.iriU  the  orrharil ;  bo 
ing  only  three  miles  troin  li^LitiiaorCy  these 
ggntrr  had  probably  taken  the  journey 
for  amusement,  i  went  I'.ainodiaiciy  to 
them  fo  cTifniire  thrir  hiif  :nt*ss  :  hut  there 
waa  no  nt  . ;   tor,    i  *  1  got 

rVir-r,  f'  ^rt'   !!i    the  orcliard,   puning 

p.  •     V  !   to   k  the 

forward  lUv  Letter  than  I  did.  A«  my 
unv  '  c  \ '  *  -^s  i^il'tJ  the  pcac^  , 
they  bit  them  ;   and  huch  aa  they  did  not 

V  threw  awav.     \V!\jn  I  "  cd 

what  they  wanted,  their  aoawer,  given 
in  a  %*ery  mild  in  r,  was  ^l^**^  *'*^*y  were 
only  come  to  ice  if  the  peaches  were  ri|^, 
'to  get  iome  ot  thcni.  I  then  ak<.\l 
tbem     if    they   8uppo§ed    there    \sas    any 

to    lliAt    on  hard.        I  , 

*'  Yi   ,   liiC)'    5UJ  j      -  I    1a.     iuc  tcitjut  : 

omt  of  ;  t   Nfr. 

would  noi  tind  iauit  wan  ihnu  iui  UKing 
till    trdit.       i    !iOOn  let  iheiu  kAOW  ibat  the 
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orchard  was   mine,  and  not  Mr.  Smith's  : 
and  I  insisted  on  their  quitting  the  place, 
and  not  coming  there  again.       I  expos- 
tulated with  them,   saying,  '^  You  seem  to 
be  sailors  :   probably  I  shall  be  in  want  of 
ropes  and  canvas  ;   if  I  come  to  your  ship 
and  take  what   I   have  occasion  for,   will 
you    not    be   offended  ?'*     In  return,  they 
used    the    most    insulting   language,  such 
as    calling    me    an  English   convict,  with 
every  angry  expression  they  could  invent ; 
but,  after  many  w^ords,  I  got  rid  of  them. 
Having  a  great  number  of  visitors  of  the 
same  kind,   and  frequently  some  difficulty 
to   prevent  them  from  pulling  the  fruit  ia 
my  presence,  and  carrying  it  away,  I  ap-^ 
plied   to  a  justice  of  the  peace,   to  know 
if  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  make  an 
example   of  a  few  of  them.     He  behaved 
very  politely,  kindly  asked  me  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  &c.  and  told  me  that  their 
laws  were  the  very  same  as  the  laws  in 
England,    but    said   he  vrould   not   advise 
me   to   endeavour  to   bring   offenders   to 


A* 


ji.  for  $o  small  crime*  ;   for  ii  \  J 

customary  thing  in  their  country,  for  {Peo- 
ple to  take  a  little  were  sure 
HOC  to  be  I  unished,  if  tlii.)  did  not  behave 

ill  In  :tny  >  respi  '.'..*  ofc 

they  vkuuld  be  likely  lu  do  me  some  mi»- 
thicf.  a«  bv  killing  some  of  my  hor»ct 

or  cattle,  or  sciuiig  my  house  on  fire,  &c. 
In  :,   I.  beg  >  I!'  V    it,  if 

thev  '  '"'^  d  their  pucket^  and  uaiiu- 
k  I   was    not    to  r.  :   m 

thi       i,  i  il       fouiui      ihc      4T- 

durit    V  no  real  i:hc  to  i:\o.   b\rt 

Tilher  the  i  y.      1 : 

dvrc*''  tvh:tt  \v:is  to  !*!•  done, 

ed  in  tnv  own  uiumI  1  ^ 

oak-stick   in   mv   Vi 

one  t-  ' 

fir&t    iiuult    I    received,    '. 

courage  of  those   g« 

•lout-lookinf'     hi&hman 

g    •  Ic.    . 

hud   there:  and,  at  fir^,  he  bchavcv,  very 

n  had  left  a  gun  a  IttUc  di^ 
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stance,  which  I  took  up,  and  found  it  was 
loaded.  I  then  told  him,  that  if  he  did 
not  come  down  immediately,  I  would  fire  at 
him.  Accordingly  he  descended :  and  I 
discharged  the  piece.  When  he  came  to 
receive  his  gun,  I  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  beat  him  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
should  an  English  spaniel  dog.  The  fel- 
low attempted  to  resist ;  but  he  soon  began 
to  cry  out  for  mercy.  I  still  kept  laying 
on,  until  he  was  glad  to  beg  pardon.  I 
then  led  him  some  distance  to  where 
the  gun  lay,  which  I  told  him  he  might 
take,  if  he  would  walk  away  quietly,  first 
taking  from  him  all  the  fruit  he  had  got. 
This  circumstance  occurring  near  to  the 
public  highway,  and  there  being  many 
beholders  of  the  transaction,  it  was  soon 
circulated  in  the  neighbourhood  :  however, 
the  visitors  to  the  orchard  did  not  quite 
desist  from  their  usual  depredations  :  none 
came  but  such  as  were  nimble,chiefly  negroes, 
and  they  kept  a  strict  eye,  and,  when  they 
saw  me  coming,  would  run  away  laughing. 

P   P 
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I  then  UK)k  mv  r\in,  ntti!  ftrrd  5t  off 
tiiiK*^,   i\\u  lo  biuHJi    ihcm.       By 

thtMC  means  I  goc  complcicly  rid  of  my 
day  \  r>,  I  ,1  now  and  then  a  cap- 
tain of  a  !»hip^  and  such  as  did  noc  know 
my  cl  :  ;  hut,  in  f  the 

insult,  as  they  called  it,  they  ^u.c  over 
|uyiiig  iijc  their  further  rcsptcis  ;  1  how- 
ever preserved  my  fruit,  anH  sold  as  many 
peaches   as  «.  to  scvcntcii)  )•>  ^ 

apples  lu  about  thirty  |>ouiuIs.  The  man 
who  htkl  llic  «  rd  1  I  v        ,  never 

had  any  fruit  to  pull ;  all  being  destroyed, 
L  y  were    ripe,   by    tlu'sc   ti        'ly 

Tisitoi^.  Lui  what  was  the  consequence?  I 
received  such  abu^e  Irom  the  liA\cr  suit  of 
people  as  wjN  very  unpleasant  to  bear;  they 
c.  I    nuan    iin^lish    rascal,    who 

would  tiui  buiRr  any  one  lu  g«;i  a  little 
fruit  in  tlie  ^^ .    aiul    it    was  tre- 

C|ucully  hinted  thai  1  luu.sl  lake  cau,  ot  I 
ihould  '  .t  (his  tiuK'  (he  '. 

|>t        i    to    lie    \cry    UouL>iCj»oiiie    and    uiis- 

chtcvou^  :   ihcrtToic  I  ^d  some, 
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fed  them  as  my  own,  (there  being  no  re- 
gular pounds,  as  in  England,)  supposing 
that  the  owners  would  readily  pay  me  for 
theix  keep.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they 
threatened  to  replevin.  I  then  went  to 
the  justice  of  the  peace  again  :  he  repeated 
the  old  story — better  to  let  them  alone, 
I  found,  however,  there  was  an  act  of 
assembly  to  prevent  pigs  being  suffered  to 
range  for  five  miles  distance  round  Balti- 
more :  therefore,  I  had  a  legal  right  to 
shoot  them  ;  which  I  soon  set  about  ;  and 
the  next  day  I  killed  five  large  hogs  near  to 
the  road,  where  every  one  who  passed  saw 
them.  This  made  me  better  known  than 
ever.  The  people  then  told  me  to  my 
face,  that  I  must  mind  myself,  for  if  I  shot 
their  hogs,  they  would  shoot  me,  or  some 
of  my  ^  horses  or  cattle :  and  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would  :  for  a  little 
time  before  I  went  tjiere,  there  was  a 
Dutchman  who  lived  half  a  mile  from  my 
house,  a  very  industrious  farmer,  who  had 
a   dispute  with   a  man  of  whom  he  had 

P  P  2 


bought  in  cfUrte ;  and  this  man  shot  liim, 
Bt  lie  went  along  the  hij^hway,  near  to  my 
lioiitc.  The  farmer  wi»  woimdcd  in  the 
back  '^f  *^'*^   neck,  and  died  u     hori  lime 

ci|U'        ,  as  ^  PP^- 

cd,  of  die  \%'ound.  The  man  was  not  pu- 
nished, ahhougli  b:  ht  to  trial  r  ii 
was  considered  an  act  of  lunacy,  t\'iuch 
€n\c  man  ahooling  another  at  any  time 
undoubtedly  is ;  but  this  aliiur  would  not 
have  passed  off  tn  that  way  in  Kngland, 
before  an  English  judge  and  jury. 

I  had  I  c  were  no  '  * 

m  America  ;  but,  uix  the  cantrar)-,  I  found 
th'  .      a  j^,  man\ .  it  arc 

ictmed  sturdy  begpurs ;  for  they  rather 
i  1    (h  in    l)eg.      I    lived   i>n   the  gfvat 

road  t)itui\t  Baltimore  .ind  Philadelphia  , 
•md  :  tne  at   all  hours.*    It  frc« 

cjiicntly  !  ',  \n  the  night,  that  thcac 

sort   of  pc  ciiue  to  aik  for  lodgi 

Xhcir  rei|HSt  \n.  r.ttlur  iaimbk — only  tu 
aieep  by  your  kitJicn  >ide:   hut   as  I 

hid  aoi  biw  u>cd  to  :>us.K-Iikc  lii^ucst^  ui 
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England,  and  was  quiet  from  beggars  in 
the  night,  I  have  told  them  that  the  family 
were  all  in  bed,  and  therefore  requested 
them  to  go  away.  They  would  frequently 
be  so  importunate  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  get  up,  and  drive  them  from  the  door, 
sometimes  to  take  a  stick  and  beat  them. 
In  the  day  time  they  beg  victuals;  in  towns, 
money,  &c. :  and  if  a  man  be  charitably  in-  . 
clined,  there  is  greater  reason  to  give  alms 
in  America  than  in  England,  as  in  the 
former  country  there  is  little  or  no  provision 
made  for  the  poor.  I  am  persuaded,  that 
those  who  say  there  are  no  beggars,  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods,  and  seldom  see  any 
one  but  their  own  family. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  I  do  not 
think  a  man's  person  and  property  so  well 
defended  by  the  laws  in  America  as  by 
those  in  England,  either  by  day  or,  by 
night.  From  what  1  see  of  liberty  and 
equality,  if  you  do  not  submit  to  every 
low  and  bad  subject's  insult,  you  will  be 
disliked  in  such  countries  by  nineteen  oat 


of  twenty,  or  pcrliaps  by  more  thin  that. 
I  found  llic  lowfr  ciaM  nf  |Kople  very 
bad  t'        d  :   but  i  tu   ii   be  expected 

to  be  othmrMc,  whin  the  Tir?;!  beginning 
of  thcin  were  culpn:  it  liuiix  V  'md  ? 
and  •  incc  th.ir  time  thousands  of  thr  low 
Tri  ]..     .ind   v:.    t   nu'  of  the  ' 

•cripiion  out  of  every  c()unlr^  .  vr  cither 
em*       •     ■   •■     '    r,  or   !  *  .'  •  \Ar 

for  some  ofiencc  against  the  lav.  f  their 
iwpcetivc  ci         *  ^ 

Though    1   have  paid  great  attention  to 
truth,  and  kept  inyselt  Iree  :  , 

my  memoirs  and  narrative.^  may  prove 
a  stumhiing-hlock  to  other  writers  respect- 
ing America  :  hut  I  have  done  that  eountry 
more  than  jn  ,  \\\[\\  regard  to  the  be- 
nefit ;<  that  it  either  does  or  is  Hke  to  pre- 
sent.    The  Air 

minding  tnglishihen  of  ilie  eomfort*  they 
c  ,   by  uay  of  cxu>Hin^  their 

saying,  ihai  in  tunc  they  «<hall  be  the 
richest  and  most  pou  .1  nation  in  the 
%^orld,    and   will   cunM:i|ucntly  give  law& 
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both  by  sea  and  land.  They  have  little  to 
boast  of  at  present : — laws,  they  have  none; 
religion,  none  ;  produce  on  an  acre,  about 
one  in  five  compared  with  ours  ;  one  to 
three  on  all  necessaries  on  the  average  :  but 
two  kinds  of  fruit  w^orth  mentioning, 
apples  and  peaches  ;  all  the  others  are  but 
trash,  and  proper  only  for  hogs :  melons 
are  remarkably  fine.  Their  inveteracy 
against  England  must  arise  from  the  supe- 
riority of  fame  and  wealth  that  England 
enjoys  above  them  ;  their  ideas  of  liberty 
and  equality,  wdiich  are  such,  that  every  one 
may  do  w^hat  his  inclinations  lead  him  to; 
and  from  the  English  obstructing  the  Ame- 
rican ships,  so  as  to  keep  them  under  sub- 
ordination, which  they  particularly  dislike 
of  all  other  things.  The  pressing  of  English 
sailors  from  on  board  American  ships  is 
another  high  offence  ;  though  it  must  be 
generally  known  in  America,  that  an  emi- 
grant from  England  can  for  a  glass  of  grog 
get  an  American  to  swear  that  he  was 
born  in  some  part  of  America,  when  the 
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pert'  'IT    I 
Ibc  oath 
tbrcc  n 


in  that  the  man  he  takc^ 
.  Ihxs  not  Kr<*n  fmm  :  .^laiid 
'^      To  my  kiiuwhigef 

there   wcn^  t^^rt  men   from  Fngland,  who 
V  r  inc  ihiriir.^  v  t  rc^'  ' 

in   America,   who  got  their  prr^trrTtnm;  to 

go  to  n*a  in  th.il  way.      The  .u  • ^  : 

American   makes  use  of,  i»  »^  .  *»»  ly 

should  nf)t  a  man  go  ^  '  he  will,  « 

he  will,  to  gci  his  bread,  or  to  satisfy  his 
pliMM  aiul  not  be  c  Hcd  to  stay  in 

^i   arbitrary  nation,  to  work  for  and  be  a 
slave  to  a  set  of  grcAi  men,  who  lay  ^ 
u\c%  they  pleate  on  his  labour,  and  .^-i^.nd 
the  money  tlKinsclvc>  in  the  t 
gimt   manner,  while  the   poor  subject   is 
e%en  \\   to  speak  of  it  ? — and 

will  transpiui  a  iiiaii  for  killing;  a  hare  or 

1  ,  .t.    V 

the  propcny  of  the  pour  r.iaii  as  of  the  rich. 

1   \\  at    the 

C(>n\uts    uiic  \nuTua,   tin-,    .c- 

nerallv    iiivrnieil        ;    v 

c'  t    .1  !^7ht    nature,         'i    a 
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shooting  or  snaring  of  game,  fishing,   &c. 
There  were   none  who  had  stolen  a  horse, 
or  broken    into  a  house,  when  they  got  to 
America ;    and    their    sentence    would    of 
course   appear  very  hard  to  an  American. 
I   believe   the   natives   of  America   would 
shudder  to  live  in  England  :  as  they  are  so 
habituated    to   taking   fruit    in   a   friendly 
manner,    riding    horses    away,    &c.    they 
could   not   readily  refrain   from  so  doing. 
I  am  well  acquainted   with  a  very  respect- 
able merchant,  who  tells  a  tale  of  his  visit- 
ing England  ;  and  in  his  way  from  Bristol 
to  London  in  company  with  another  Ame- 
rican merchant,  they  saw  a  tree  of  fine  ripe 
cherries.     They  ordered  the  driver  to  stop, 
got  out   of  the  chaise,   went  and  climbed 
into  the  cherry-tree,  and  began  to  pull  the 
fruit.     The   owner   soon  came,   exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  gentlemen  !  I  have  caught  you, 
have  I  ?"  He  called  two  men  servants  to  his 
assistance,  and  commanded  the  two  young 
merchants  to  come  down  ;  which  they  did. 
They    were    immediately    seized   by    the 


mo. .  the  owner  saying,  **  I  hare  bccu  so 
frcijiK  V  ro!  '.  of  cherries,  that  I  am 
dcKrmfneil  to  make  an  example  oi  ycai  ; 
and   you   are  proper   <  .     1    suppose 

ihe  chaiftc  nv.is  to  carry  the  cherries  away 
in,"  &c.  The  young  men,  hrlnr  :  f- 
cncd  U'  dvir!],  Ix'^^i^otl  tor  rne: 
they  Were  Aiiuricans.  *'  ¥«,**  exclaiiiud 
the  farmer,  *'  you  arc  ivvo  ver)-  hopalul 
yout!is  inilc5eil  !  vou  have  found  out  a  very 
|n-c((y   ^t(  i  will  aoftwer  lor  it,  (t)>  is 

not  the  first  time  vf>u  have  robbed  my 
C)  vi      I  '  rqn  y  dt  '  latelv, 

fl.at  the  first  ihid  I  caught,  f  u-nnld  pro- 
j"  luin    AS   far   a^    the  law    i- .\t ended  ; 

and  vou  arc  just  the  objects  I  ...ted  : — 
in  a  post  chaise  too!*'  They  again  protested 
thnr  T^pv  were  Americans,  and  that  it  was 
at  n    in    tl\eir    c        tv    to    lake     f:  iit 

wlicrcvcr  they  saw  it.  ^  W  hat  !  to  rob 
ore*       '    **'  r       *   d  the  **  \(  a  must  be 

a  Hne  fret  of  people,  lu  do  ihi^w  things. 
There  is  one  of  you  may  be  an  American ; 
hr  is  a  wiiitc-looking  devil  :   but  as  to  the 
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other,  he  is  an  Englishman,  I  am  sure/* 
This  encouraged  the  pale  young  man,  a 
Mr.  Gittings,  son  of  the  Mr.  Gittings 
mentioned  in  this  work,  to  offer  the  man 
five  guineas  to  let  them  go.  After  many- 
words,  the  five  guineas  were  accepted;  and 
the  two  merchants  set  off,  pleased  enough. 
Mr.  Gittings  says,  that  he  never  paid  away 
five  guineas  with  so  much  pleasure  in  his 
life  :  for  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror, 
thinking  they  should  be  transported,  as  he 
had  heard  the  convicts,  his  father  used 
to  buy,  mention  the  law  was  transport- 
ation for  robbing  orchards.  He  relates 
the  story,  and  laughs  at  the  fun  :  but  there 
are  frequently  American  men  in  company, 

who  exclaim  "  D n  such   a  country ! 

I  wonder  all  the  people  do  not  leave  it. 
What !  transport  a  man  for  getting  a  little 
fruit  !  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  taxed 
for  every  thing  they  have  or  use  !  Ah  ! 
such  arbitrary  work! — thank  God,  we 
have  no  such  doings  here.  Give  me  liberty 


ttiil  cquilitj,  my  bojs!  none  of  your  John 

Bulls  or  Hilly  Pitt^  foi  us.  W'c  Aiiurlcani 
arc  men  of  greater  spirit :  wc  could  not 
beir        "I  op|>rc  ,    .md  our 

fitthers,  have  shewn  them  that.  Give  roe 
A  :  n   country  !      Such  ly  cin- 

noc  laac  long :  I  hope  there  will  be  a  time 
when  not  a  king  will  remain  in  the  world. 
The  time  is  approaching,  when  those  poor 
I  arcs  under  tiic  despots  will  be  set  at 
hbcrty." 

1  '  the  reader  to  obser\'c,  that  I  have 

expressed  myself,  in  regard  to  irregularities, 
v.iih  the  >st  c  I  he  conferts  of 

America  I  have  ei|uaiiy  re.pt^:..!.  My 
gircatcal  d  act    with    such   iruir* 

pendence  in  likis  puhiic.iticn.  as  t 
free  mv  conscience  of  partiality. 
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SECTION  XXXIII. 


Remarks  on  the  Use,  and  Exportation  of  JFheat 
Flour  from  America.  National  Disposition 
of'  the  Americans.  Proof  that  spcculdti)ig  o)i 
Landed  Property  i?i  America  is  not  advan- 


tageous. 


The  reader  of  this  work  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  where  all  the  wheat,  rye, 
flour,  and  Indian  corn,  comes  from. — 
The  cause  is  not  the  great  produce  on 
each  acre,  but  the  extent  of  country. — 
I  suppose  there  must  be  one  thousand 
square  miles  of  cultivated,  or  inhabited, 
land.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  Ame- 
rica there  are  no  manufactories,  a  very 
small  number  of  men  employed  in  military 
affliirs,  an  infant  navy,  and  few  or  no  per- 
sons in  clerical  orders.  The  population  of 
that  country  is  mostly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture ;  tradesmen  are  so  few  as  hardly  to 
merit  notice.  The  chief  drink  used  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  water. 
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In  England^  on  the  contrary,  there  ar# 
numerous  ^  ,  tailors,   manufa  rs, 

religious  orders  of  men,  &c.  together  with 
11. c  govern  of  the 

many    ladies   and    gentlcixKii    who    keep 
fvcrvants  tliat    do   nothing   to'        is   ra 
the  necessaries  of  Hfc,    and  arc  very  luxu- 
r  It    is   \         icrful    thai   %o 

small  a  proportion    of   men  cmj^^lovcd   in 
;i^  lire   can  so   nearly  provide   for  all 

those  and  ll         civc        Thi^    i^    in  a 
measure  to  be  a         jicd  to  the  ftrtliirv  of 
thc*^oii,  the  !       '      ^>  of  the  ell:       r,  andllu 
regularity  of  the  I'overtiincnt, —  m  r    j>arti- 
colarly  to  tiic  in  \   <r    i?/   luniyoft! 

farmer:    for   I    h:iTe  «*rrn  fit-Id*;    n[   Indian 
corn  in  Ameiiea  I  c\i: 

saw  inKngland,  rl.oughindusli^v    .wTC  equal. 

The  •      *  r  nlu^t  he  in*  !,   in  order 

to  account  for  this  superiority  on  Uic  partoi 
the  Am*  ,  that  they  arc  at  work  with 

both  the  hoc  and   plough  all   the  summer. 
'Hi  '  ^   of   one  htnidred  acres,  h  '     ;»- 

ing  to  ^^'^    IJuydy^which    I    ha\         ..,ir 
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noticed  in  this  volume, — is  an  Instance  of 
the  justice  of  the  observation.  I  did  not 
see  any  thing  green  in  it,  except  the  corn ; 
but  never  beheld  a  more  beautiful  sight :  it 
would  have  staggered  my  belief,  had  1  not 
seen  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  people  live. 

The  Americans,   from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  consume  very  little  either  of  wheat 
or  rye  flour  ;   Indian  corn  flour  being  more 
congenial  for  their  use.  Yeast  is  only  to  be 
had  in  winter,   and  that  in  a  few  tov/ns  : 
country    places  possess  none  at  any  time. 
The  baker's  bread  is  raised,  therefore,  by 
means  of  the  following  substitute:  bran  and 
water,  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  hops, 
molasses,  or   sugar,    worked  up  with  flour 
and  salt,    and  a  kind  of  yeast  made  in  the 
same    manner,  first  beginning  with  yeast 
from   malt  liquor,    and   keeping    a    small 
quantity  to   work  the  preparation  ;    conse- 
quently, it  is  of  a  very  weak  nature,  and  the 
bread  made  with  it  is  sour  in  twelve  hours 
after  baking  in  the  heat  of  summer,  ex- 


tPtr:         cliia|{recablc  c«        e  Oi^  i^ 

w.:    lIuI:    ill  iact,  tlicy  c«inuu(  m^c  I 

I  EnfBllnd.      I  would  rather  cat  v 
Icr;;  iJ    |    !:::    \    v  ■».(  .    \'  !:;,  h  u  made  I 
ladian  riour  Ji..!  \\a:..,    i!   hi   the  bread  in 
dticsaudti    •  !i>, during  ih<^  icr  uiDntiis. 

C         :al  Washing  tuali 

•elf  to    eating  the  Indian  c(  in  i         1,    that 
I  know  some   in§f anrcu    of  t.^VLTti   l.,,^  _. 
ii  ad  5  i  iiuic>  lor  i(,   lor   Iiis 

break  tt^r     I  luvc  reatooto  believe  that  rhcre 
arc  ri  rs  in  A         :ca  wiiu  do 

HOC   '^     i.iuvc  than  tlircc  barreU  of  wheat 
flour   ui    '        vc  n        'is,   v  *  '  ' 
fifteen  bushels  of  flour.     Tliere  arc  few  or 
no  pui!  I   do  not  : 

have    observed    one    in    a    private   family 
c!  time  1  wa^  in  • 

have  occasionally  seen  some  pancujww^  there. 
*1  he  Indian  t  i>»  in 

Rye  ift  little  used  for  bread,  and  mostly  given 
to  horses.     \^        '  flour  ts  gv  y  more 

than  three   tiuicc   iiic    cxpctiuw  ut'  Indian 
flour  ;    so  that,   as  ti  wcr  ! 
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sell  except  that  article,  this  may  be  the 
reason  why  he  is  more  sparing  of  it ; 
as  the  confectioner,  from  a  motive  of 
gain,  consumes  little  pastry  in  his  own 
family,  and  the  gardener  is  economical  of 
his  fruit  at  home.  No  man  dislikes  bakers' 
bread  more  than  myself:  therefore,  the 
first  year,  I  baked  my  own ;  but  the  in- 
conveniences being  great,  I  grew  tired, 
and  bought  my  bread.  Wheat  flour  mixed 
with  water  without  yeast,  from  the  unplea- 
santness of  its  being  clotty,  and  soon  moul- 
dy, is  not  so  good  as  Indian  flour.  Bread 
purchased  of  the  baker  is  very  expensive  : 
one  penny  in  Indian  flour  will  satisfy  as 
many  people  as  eleven  pence  in  wheat 
flour  bought  from  the  baker  in  bread. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  I  mentioned  the 
Englishmen  coming  to  inform  me  of  the 
miseries  of  America.  The  better  sort  of  A- 
mericans  may  likewise  be  aptly  denominat- 
ed "  Job's  comforters."  I  once  thought  it 
impossible  that  every  thing   could  be  so 
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unpleiftant ;   and  imagined   I  could  hhim 
•omc  of  the  uncoin:  >«    But  as  I 

was  informed,  so  it  happened  :  I  met  near- 
ly all.  II  r,  in  regard  to  friendship, 
which  1  \\u5  told  would  bo  ofTcred,  but  not 
:\ — that  1  had  continually  by  t!  '.  .ind| 
and  I  believe,  to  the  best  of  my  comprc- 
hcubion,  it  was  sincere,  j,  my 
*  ^  uion,  through  this  work,  is  to  :  ^'^.  of 
America,  as  a  nation,  very  clifTcrenlly  from 
ind'r  '  '  for  I  will  bc^  I  to  i  t, 
without  i.^-  -lU  that,  had  I  been  one  of  the 
]  *  .  of  this  nation,  I  could  not  na\c  met 
with  more  disinterested  friendship  than  I 
J  in  that  counir\',  with  some  few 
exceptions ;  and  I  do  assure  the  reader,  fr«r 
my  c  \vn  bake  If:  '  *  d  eircuni- 
stancci)  to  Iiavc  been  diflcreat.  Although  it 
is  said,  and  ;_  Hy  i:  >od,  to  be  a 
dc'*'  '  !c  place  for  a  man  who  has  a  family, 
1  ... I  uf  a  contrary  o|  i:  f  :  1  do  not 
tliink  I  should  have  been  so  d^iwiuiined  in 
J  V  re  S  hut  oa 
their  accuuui.    i  u  uxw  a  wife  and  her  oiT* 
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Spring,- — all  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  hap- 
piness for  mine, — into  a  country  like  that, 
and  confine  them  to  the  greatest  slavery  that 
the  body  can  bear,  or  the  mind  suppose,  ap- 
pears to  me  a  crime  of  the  most  unpardon- 
able nature.  The  necessary  attention  to  our 
cows,  &c.  is  a  striking  proof.     Sucli  exer- 
tions   in    England,    as  those  I  have  so  re- 
peatedly enumerated,  must  enable  a  man  to 
live,  if  not  thrive;  and  the  climate  is  more 
agreeable.     When    I    had    traversed    the 
country,   the    fable  of  Hercules    and  the 
carter  occurred  to  me.     There  was  no  way 
but  one  ;  and  that  was,  to  set  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  whip  the  horses.     By  so 
doing,  I  extricated  myself.     Any  man  who 
goes  to  America  will  find  it  like  England  in 
only  one  thing,  that  is — the  lower  kind  of 
people  extolling   it   much:    the  natives  of 
America  particularly  boast  of  their  liberty 
and  equality.    But  those  persons  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  land, 
will  say  as  I  have  written.     In  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  men  in  general  who  are  riotovfs  arQ 
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such  as  pay  no  taxes  ;  btJt  hyvr  nn  irr!???!-. 
(•    .         i  *  mdcr.     As  i!  \ 

they  find  fault.     Now  in  America  men  of 
•  L*  a  fir  better   '     ice,  as 

xhi.)    inay  aa  with  impunity:    therefore, 
t  .     "y  cogent  reasons  to       *>c 

America  and  to  condemn  England. 

To  cone  :  with  a  few  jut  estimates 
and  comparisons. — I  think  the  expcnces  in 
Am  arc  three  to  one  com;  'h 

thobc  in  hiiglaiid,  of  which  the  rcaucr  may, 
by  observations  in  this  volume,  judge  tA 
well  as  niysclt,  having  endeavoured  to 
write  witl\(Hit  prcji.  •  to  ciilicr  countrv-. 
But  if  a  man  wish  to  obtain  prc^j  cny  to  any 
great  extent,   he  cannot  do  it  comfort 

or  'ion.     lie  I  I    .   ;  ..I\h.l^c  a  consi- 

dcmhlc  portion  of  lami  :   .  a  small  mm  of 
II  ,   hut  he  will  derive  little  or  no  in- 

come from  tr.     As  hc  cannc*  \rf  it  out  to 
rent,   \u  :o   it  h         \i  with  a 

great  number  of  negroes,  (or  n-hiic  men  nre 
not  only  cxpeniive,  but  I  ! 

the  conduct  aad  behaviour  of  ibc  uc^;wv# 
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are  irritating  beyond  all  idea.  The  govern- 
ment is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  a  con- 
tinual torment.  To  prevent  their  offences, 
some  of  them  must  be  whipped  ;  and,  after 
that,  they  v^ill  endeavour  to  retaliate,  by 
perhaps  setting  fire  to  the  house.      *■ 

A  few  days  before  I  left  America,  Colo- 
nel Rogers,  of  Baltimore,  whipped  a  negro 
for  some  fault,  and  at  night  put  him  into  a 
cellar.  He  got  out  while  the  family  were 
asleep  in  their  beds,  set  fire  to  the  house, 
by  putting  fire  under  the  stair-case  (the 
way  usually  practised  by  these  nefarious 
miscreants):  and  the  family,  excepting  one 
child  that  was  burnt,  v/ith  difficulty  saved 
their  lives;  but  were  not  able  to  reserve  any 
part  of  their  clothes.  Every  article  in  the 
house  was  consumed  :  the  Colonel's  pock- 
et-book, containing  a  great  number  of  bank- 
notes, likewise  became  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
— Mr.  Lloyd  told  me  he  had  built  a  very 
superb  place  for  cattle ;  but,  having  whip- 
ped a  black  boy,  in  the  night  his  mother 
set  fire  to  it,  and  it  was  burnt  down. 


Aficr  .\ll  these  Vexations,  there  is  Hale  or 

OO  rrofit.      If  n  m.in  v 
from  jw         i)  ill  tuv.  ti:>,  which  is  as  certain 
as  similar  property  ill  I  !,  he  i-^  neccs- 

silaltci  to  cnijuoy  i  .    wiuch  wiS  t'-  * 

case  wiifi  Colonel  .  I    .t  if  a  : 

as  a  farmer,  !>  in  >  l.iiul,  and  cn;  ^  < '  to  rai.c 
him^flf  fo  a  higi.cr  «.  -^  cc  in  life  than  the 
lab         r  in  F'  ',  he  will  miss  In^  aim  : 

and  as  to  Wis  fimilv,  rverv  one  mn^t  be 
f        luiaii)    t:  in   the   same  way. 

The  produce  of  the  <;oll  will  clf>  lirtlr  more 
than  find  c!     *  :      ^  f  r  the  man  who 

cultivates  it. 

\Vi:!i  respect '      '  '         ,  he  is  In  the 

same  sitiution.  i  kucv,  i  master-builder 
at  Ba'  c  to  be  so  p 

at  the  fall  of  the  year,  \%  hen  he  had  raiseil  t 
]  '  up  to  a  great  li        r,  as  to  l>c 

compelled  to  carry  bricks  and  mortar  up  to 
the  t  ;.   I  K  .  .  i 

tvvuui)  iu  fifty  men  at  work,  i.-iuc  s^iy 
good  tt         of  horses,  &e. 

lliu  utily  diaiice  for ^uccest which  Ti.:u 
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see  there,  is  the  mercantile  profession ; 
especially  if  the  merchant  be  a  young  aspir- 
ing man,  and  possess  a  sufficiency  of  cun- 
ning :  he  may  then  carry  on  more  business 
with  less  money  than  is  usual  in  England. 
The  credit  given  by  the  English  merchant 
being  of  so  long  date,  and  more  general 
than  in  England,  enables  the  merchant  in 
America  to  improve  his  finances,  by  the 
use  of  the  money :  for,  from  every  in- 
formation I  ever  could  gain  on  that  sub- 
ject, the  American  merchant  may  be  said  to 
sell  goods,  under  commission,  for  the  Eng- 
lish merchant,  without  limitation. 

In  regard  to  land,  one  thousand  pounds, 
or  a  much  smaller  sum,  laid  out  upon  it,  is 
as  good  as  fifty  thousand  :  for  more  than  a 
man  can  cultivate  with  ease  is  useless. 

There  are  many  things,  in  themselves  nei- 
ther comfortable  nor  useful,  which  necessi- 
ty has  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  adopt,  hav- 
ing little  or  no  money  at  the  time  to  buy 
with.  During  the  American  war,  sugar  was 
obtained  from  the  Indian  corn  stalk  j  and 


C40 
•omc  cxpci'       us  have  I         been  nude  on 

thr  rnnplr  or  r-Trrr.  'n  iniirh  <T>oVm  of 

by  liic  V  .11^ 

them  growing  on  my  farrr  ■  h^r  u  appear- 
ed to  mc,  '  ,  if  a  man  had  iiu  b  but 
i%*Iut  he  made  from  the  maplc-trce,  and  he 
1  f  '  *  :.ort  of  sugar 
than  I  doy  if  liis  ^  ife  were  not  a  very  patient 
woman,  her  c  s  would  be  tried  ;  or 
8he  must  learn  to  drink  her  tea  without  suf^. 
From  the  best  '  i  1  i  vt: 
on  the  subject,  ilic  making  of  ^ugar  from  that 
tree 

wurth.    I  thouglit,  fruiu  tuc  ic^irc:>ca».*aun| 
it  was  a  very  easy  process ;    but  i  was 

1!  i:  a  man  ou^ht  tobcrvc  mx  n\        n* 

ti         Ip  loasiipar-fclincr  andbakcr,  l« 

how  to  ;-•>  .i!)(  ul  il.      1  (!    u!'t  \a  :  tli.il  :' 

arc  trcf'  in  FfvliT^d,  tlic  juice  ^^f  which 
n/  '  r.  Hut  In  the  j 

thrvrrrt  oplcnlilul,  i?  tc  rhcapc  tn  ^uy 

s  I  to  make  it,   even   in  tl^^c 

ccuntric*^.      It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in 
cvcr>'  I :"  .' 
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clothing,  coffee,   tea,  sugar,  &c.   are  verj 
dear  3 — a  bad  thing  for  the  farmer. 

A  man  need  not  emigrate,  however,  on 
account  of  the  dearness  of  sugar.  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute— honey.  Let  him  procure  some 
honey-bees,  and  they  will  supply  him  with 
a  sweetening  for  his  tea,  apple-pye,  &c. 
easily  obtained,  and  more  palateable  ;  for  I 
am  told  that  sugar  extracted  from  the  maple- 
tree  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  at  the  best ; 
and  the  people  in  those  back  woods  have 
plenty  of  business  on  their  hands,  w^ith- 
out  manufactories  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Wild- 
man's  treatise  on  bees  contains  ample  di- 
rections for  the  management  of  those  in- 
dustrious little  insects. 

I  have  met  with  men  of  understanding  in 
the  inhabited  parts  of  America,  who  have 
gone  into  the  back  countries  to  buy  lands, 
and  returned,  saying  they  could  not  meet 
with  any  to  their  advantage :  nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  possible  ;  for  none  can  be  under 
greater  necessity  than  the  present  inhabit- 


ants  in  ihc  old  cul  -  V       z 

the  time  my  fton  lodged  with  Messrs.  Rick- 

i  :s,  tlic  mill.  ihcm  fri  ^  y 

say  the  produce  of  wlicat  brought  to  the 
market  of  A!«  \.  i  was  so  scar  t 

they  iuu:ii  iwu\c  Uicii  luiii^  sLim  gu  lu  &oiric 
part    V       .'   wheat  was  more  r"  '. — 

Those  authors  who  have  i  scntcd  Ame- 
rica as  possessing  j  r  advantarcs,  arc  all 
incii  wiio  iiavc  left  this  kinpil 'in  in  anger, 
and  (!t'*:cribcd  the  plaii<«ihlc  hcnofits  likclv  to 

beobuiacJ  by  advciuur>  be- 

fore thcv  knewanv  rr.nrv  rffhc  countr\-  f !inn 
th()^c  \         '  .i\c  i  :i  it  :     l!iLV  wiiic 

with  a  il^:crmination  to  do  all  the  harm 
1    to  their  m  ^  ,  out  of 

1  t  to  their  friends.  Ihus,  for  instance, 
'lorn  r  '     ,  Cooper,  Tnily,  P  .       J 

others,  who  have  no  judgment  in  land, 
say.  that  one  tree  n  r, 

another  cabliagcft  ;  and  that  potatoes  grow 
spot  y:    I         .^  lieen  said  to  come 

originally  from  America,  the  emigrant  sup- 
poses all  those  i      ^  ^  -:c  by  nature; 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  difficult 
to  raise  there  than  in  England,  and  much 
worse. 

Tom  Paine,   by  his  book  entitled  Com- 
mon Sense  being  dispersed  through  the 
country,  during  the  war  in  x^merica,  spirit- 
ed the  people  to  fight  with  more  resolution 
for  their  independence  than  all  that  great 
character   General  Washington   could  do : 
and    it    is   believed,     that,    had     not    that 
publication  appeared,    the  object  of  the  war 
would  have  been  given  up  :    it  is  acknow- 
ledged  as  a  fact,  by  many  well-informed 
men,   that  the  Americans  were  previously 
very    much    dejected.     But     Tom    Paine, 
with  all  his  own  sense  and  reason,  lost  his 
temper,  and  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
had  he  returned  to  America  during  the  in- 
fluence of  the  federal  party,  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  president- 
ship, he  would  have  been  treated  like  a  mad 
dog.     The  evil  effects,  perhaps,  of  this  bad 
man's  counsel  were  not  lessened  by  his  ab- 
sence, ' 


Tl  '         of  America  miy,  in  ^1 

prf  .  i  -  -  '^^oc  of  the  greatest  misfor- 

t.  *     '"III.      T!  re  succcfcl 

of  A:i.v..ca  must  ari&c  from  trade,  rather 
than  1  il 

*'''"uirc  a  considerable  navy  to  defend  il« 
\  J  to  1  .1  in  Eng- 

land ?  If  so,  the  Americans*  dependence  is 
on  the  :  :-C0i  , 

able  to  raise  a  navy  equal  iu  Hieir  trade,  and 
a  very  great  number  of  their  I'  iani  ,$ 
arc  employed  a:*  e  to  o  real- Britain  : 

therefore  :      Jand  1).  uses   in  the 

ci'ii  ',  I  :.C5  the  slice  :s  «^ic.:  and  ilic  ^icaur 
part  (1  what  are  termed  American  vessels 
beioi:  vi  ;    so   tliaC^ 

shfMilt!         .,  ^     ,  ,        .  .\  n  ships 

\  :  be  '  '    '    u  Uicrc  vvDuid 

hr  n  great  stagnation  of  trau. .  .  cry  thing 
in  IS  is  taxed  very  hi^h  ;    which  is  an 

absolute  impost  on  British  manufactures 
sold  in  A  *     tax- 

ed V«"hcr  than  it  is  capable  of  paying.  T 
ka  •  mc;  i 
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^hey  do  not  make  sufficient  profit  on  their 
land  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  negro  tax  is  like- 
wise very  heavy  upon  landed  property  ;  and, 
as  these  accumulated  burthens  encrease  dai- 
ly, cultivation  cannot,  except  by  extension^ 
furnish    the    means    of  payment.     Then, 
look  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their  govern- 
ment;— the  president's  salary  of  twenty-live 
thousand  dollars  per  year;    the  various  re- 
presentatives in  assembly,  congress,  or  se- 
nate,   each    man    six    dollars    per    day.— 
There  are  many  public  buildings  to  erect  In 
the  new  city :  congress-hall  and  the  president 's 
house,   both    magnificent    structures  ;    the 
navy,  war,  and  treasury-offices  ;  and  various 
others,  which  the  Americans  pay  yearly  tri- 
bute to.     And,  although  it  is  said  there  is 
no  tax  to  pay,  it  is  a  mistake  :  for  there  is  a 
stamp-duty  on  all    bonds  and  notes,   &c. 
But  if  not  in  the  hat,  there  is  a  tax  on  it : 
the  hat  that  is  bought  at  Liverpool  at  five 
shillings  and  six  pence,  is  sold  at  Baltimore 
for   thirty-seven   shillings  and    six   pence, 
which  is  twenty-five  shillings  sterling ;  and 


every  thing  else  in  proportion.  Cloth  (ai 
may  be  seen  in  p.  3m  i )  that  can  be  |  j>- 

ed  for  fifteen  shillings  per  yard  at  Liver- 
poo!»  is  sold  at  ]  .  at  i  shiU 

linp,  which  equals  thirty  shillings  sterlir": 
the  making  a  ccat,  at  liahiniorc,  costs  twen- 
ty one  shillings,  equal  to  fourteen  shillings 
^  ,  d  at  Li vfq>ool  seven  shillings  : 
surely,  these  arc  .  vtrc  luxations  !  The 
Amc:         >  afTirni  they  can  ir  own 

cloth,  A  A  L.ury  on  manuiaciurics  ol  dif- 
frrtnt  klm!  .  I  assert  they  cannot:  they 
ha\c  :  ,  :•  ,  :         !  •'    ,  1    r 

such  purposes.     ShouK!  xhcv  ntmrrt-l  i 

F  *,         '  '  a  fictl  to  :         ,  v\i 

i»  the  money  to  mmr  >  Liiiish  guud;> 
pay  the  taxes  at  present,  or  a  vcr)*  j:real 
proponion  ;  but  they  will  not  rai  .v  a 
navy:  I,  al  '  :gh  it  is  supposed  t! 
ship-building  is  cheap  in  America^  the 
h  ships     i  !     war    is    not  ;     1 

li\c  oak  is  both  searce  and  costly. — 
'I  hcM  the  s,  from  lit  ,     lilv, 

arc  paid,  the  same  as  merehantmen,  fron\ 
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twenty  to  twenty-three  dollars  a  month,  and 
are  to  be  hired  at  every  port :  the  expence 
is  very  high — equal  to  eighty- one  pounds 
and  six  pence  per  year  for  each  sailor.  I 
can  prove,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
there  is  nothing  wanted  or  used  in  Ameri- 
ca that  the  English  manufacture,  but  they 
will  send  there  cheaper  than  the  Americans 
can  make  it,  even  to  a  gun -flint.  The 
Americans  boast  of  their  combination  w^ith 
other  maritime  nations  to  form  a  respecta- 
ble naval  force :  but  foreign  powders  have 
business  enough  of  their  own  to  mind. 
Besides,  what  have  those  allies  to  sell  that 
America  wants  to  buy ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
what  has  the  latter  to  sell  that  those  pow- 
ers stand  in  need  of  ?  Little  or  nothing  : 
therefore,  they  have  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  association  :  consequently,  the  Ameri-< 
cans  have  not  much  to  expect  from  them, 
Mr.  Cooper  before  mentioned,  in  his 
publication  pointing  cut  the  many  advan- 
tages to  emigrants,  thought  to  make  him- 
self of  importance,  and  acquire  the  esteem 


t.. 


I       I  ^ 
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of  the  Am  ,    hy  his  f  No* 

ihcy  know  better :   evety  old  vrooum 
inform   jrou   that   the         '  in   A 
poor.      TTicn  the  rtaucT  :  '       (f' 

C  Her  1 

he  li '-  nu  nu  the  m  !*,    hn^  hrrn 

m.in  of  anv  •  v  \v?'l  nntr  «peak  to 

liiin :   for,  ti    i!        \               s   pl.iy 

some    dls!ir,nr<:r  tr^rts    themselves,    they 

a  to 

do  so,  the  saniv  .. ,  in  all  other  pLcw^. 

It  IS  povsil)Ic  il  n   may   live  :a 

America,   but  ooc  \v'''>  •'«     aine  ease  and 
•  1  as  he  can  in  ! 

I  went  thither,    ■    :ndcrstood,  from  pui^iic 
^'  .  c  an 

indolent  ^^u    ui    ^:cuj..c  ;    bat  i  iuund  l' 

^'  c  :    as  a  ,   ^  v.    p.oiic 

Ut  muai  lu  them  i;jv;u  ^.      'I; 

t^c  !   .,  I 

of  it  : — for  uuir  ir  u.i.  :.      .  '  - 

t^: 
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There  are  but  few  Englishmen  that  have 
taken  money  to  America  who  can  keep  it. 
I  know  no  one  who  will  have  it  in  his  power 
to  bring  back  so  much  as  he  carried  out. 
Some  few,  indeed,  who  have  gone  thither 
without  cash,  have  acquired  it  chere ;  but 
none  have  increased  property  they  be- 
fore possessed.  In  consequence,  I  do  not 
see  the  least  encouragement  for  a  man  to  go 
amongst  them,  except  it  be  to  try  his  skill. 
I  think  it  an  extraordinarily  good  place  for 
a  young  person  to  go  to  on  his  outset  in 
life  :  or  if  a  man  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  married  a  wife  of  a  capricious 
disposition,  let  him  take  her  to  America, 
and  keep  her  there  three  or  four  years  in  a 
country- place  at  some  distance  from  a  town, 
and  afterwards  bring  her  back  to  England ; 
if  she  do  not  then  act  with  propriety,  he 
may  be  sure  there  is  no  remedy.  But  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  certain  cor- 
rective. 

The  Americans  have   as  good  opportu- 
nities to  learn  as  any  people  -,  for  there  are 

R  R 


men    from    all   coui:  /    aiv 

incni ;  and  they  probably  »-uii  ic-iuu)  juugc 
of  a  straogcr*ft  merit  ami  character.  A  man 
cjoiDoi  do  himself  so  much  diM.tcuii,  .1  ^y 
tpeakintr  apiintc  the  people  he  has  kit,  Ici 
him  come  trom  what  country  he  inav.  It 
happened  I  di^I  not  find  it  troiibletome  to 
gain  their  re         :,  lo  kctp  it:    tcr    my 

convcrsalioii  u  as  to  dclcnd  ohi  Knrlind  ; 
and    I   am  conv:        '       .1  the  i  l 

republican  in  America  would  dislike  a  mau 
for  sj^eakmg  against  his  own  countr)-.  I 
had  a  proof  of  that  in  General  Stone,  who 
of!  t>f   land, 

Hu  u  ^u  decided  a  republican,  that  luving 
Sent  .  ^^8,  i  i   I  cliarged 

thirty-live   dollars,   at    se>'en    weeks    old, 

I  seeing  them  1    I  . 

w\ku.  'J  him  if  he  .4j>|>ivivcd  of  them, 
hib  .  r  was,  thai  r 

thing,    C  I     lli*^  i     being    Englisii  ;    yet 

he   \\'\s    I  1    10   *ay  *'  I   like  von.**     I 

MTy    t  'iv    \.  td   to   eonuauict   him; 

but    r  .  /.lioui  hib  ;.  - 
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viting  me  to  go  to  see  him.  Therefore,  I 
shall  take  the  hberty  of  concluding  with  this 
remark,  that  the  principal  fault  the  Ameri- 
cans have  is  their  manner  of  getting  money. 
But  I  think  few  of  them  will  become  rich, 
as  I  cannot  see  whence  the  money  is  to 
arise ;  for,  as  individuals,  in  agriculture  each 
man's  labour  does  little  more  than  feed  and 
clothe  him  ;  manufactories  they  have  none; 
mines  none  that  are  worked,  except  iron; 
and  it  is  certain  that  their  exports  will  not 
pay  their  imports.  What  is  their  flour, 
grain,  corn,  &c.  compared  in  value  with  the 
ships  loaded  with  British  manufactured 
goods  ?  They  have  no  other  resource,  ex- 
cept being  carriers  at  sea,  which  may  bring 
some  money  into  the  country:  and  that  bu- 
siness would  be  over,  if  a  peace  were  to  be 
made.  To  look  at  America  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable way  you  can,  as  a  nation,  there  is 
nothing  but  extent  of  territory  to  entitle  it 
to  the  consequence  it  assumes. 

The  most  cunning  man  I  ever  met  with 
was  the  person  from   whom   I   took  my 

R  R  2 
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bm  J— hii  ulu'lc  life  wan  (  am! 

jlth'       '  liitntl  (Jcncial  Washington 

was  not,  bv  tho^c  who  kne%v  him,  thought 
a  lUAn  ot  .  .  ct  1  am  oi  (>|iinion, 

ihnl,   tnnn    liis   n.      .   ofcci  iiir  <>f  hii- 

sinos,  he  vcnild  have  been  m  :c  than  litis 
ctiinnng  man':*  :  'i.  From  these  ob- 
bcrvatioD^,    an  J   i  •    '  tr^  in  \\i\s  wcik, 

the   rc.idcr   mav   con  ,    tli.it  if  tiK^nrv 

be  his  i         I,  l»c  u         noi  ^o  to  . 
to  gel  il  :   ^n  mm  t!irrt»  make  it  llieir  piir- 
buit.      The  Jew   111    Li'iiilon   bi  "J 

vhv    t?u    .     wrrr    not    more  of  Ills  j^.^ua- 
in    Ain»  V    "        '         the 

^_    ^  wrrr    all     Jctt*:.         ]     f\n     nnt     kuOW 

>•••••  ^         .  . 

V  '  :  s  III 

America;    but     1    was  pexfccti)        iiumed 

of  myself,  U  .'  inc  re  the  li  a  Ir 

then   a   man,  l>oth  in  my  labours  and  ha* 

1):         n ;  as  in  Eng*  scs  always 

had   a  stable   to  rest  in,    c,upcrior  to  the 

house    in  a   in    wliich    II  I 

was  as  much  confused  during  my  time  iu 

A  ib  if  I  had  had  c  s  in  law 
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where  the  points  necessary  to  be  decided 
were    doubted    by    the   best    lawyers    in 
England.     If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my 
opinion,  if  the  Americans  citizens  want  any 
thing  as   a  nation,  it  is  honour. — I  made  a 
remark   in   General    Washington's  life,  in 
that  part  where  he  was  sent  by  the  British 
to  settle  contracts   with  the  Indians.      The 
Indians   mention  Englishmen  as  their  fa- 
thers, and  say,   that,  when  they  came  to 
obtain   lands  from   them,  they  acted  with 
honour :   they  always  paid  them  for  what 
they   took.     But  the  French   seized  what 
they  wanted,  and  said  it  was  their  own, 
and  gave  them  no  reward.  When  I  noticed 
this  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boadley,  he  said  it 
was  very  true  ;  that  England  had  always, 
in  every  concern  of  business  as  a  nation, 
kept  her  honour,  and  was  the  only  nation 
that  had  done  so  :   nor  did  he  know  any 
people  more   able   to  judge   than  the  In- 
dians.     The  Indians  in  their  features  have 
the   marks   of  sensible   and  warlike    men. 
The   reader  will   perhaps  be  pleased   with 
the  remark   which  an   Indian  made   to  a 


aefcbant  in  Pli .1,  on  tlic  r  1 

of  ft.Uing  hi>  bcavrr-skins.  It  happening 
to  be  00  a  >*  '    u  ilicy  had  con- 

vened ^me  time  about  the  price,  the  bell 
jg  to  give  notice  of  Jivinc  8cr\i  Tlie 

merchant  told  the  Indian  that  he  must  go 
10  church.  Tl»c  It  "  \  asked,  '*  What  is 
that  '"  I  he  merchant  said,  '*  That  large 
hou:  '    ^•'     it,"  conii        '  ilic  IiiiliAn, 

"  do  you  ^o  there  for  r"  1  he  merchant 
told  hi         **  To  Lain  gooil  ih  Tlic 

Indian     a]»kcd     him     how     lo""     }\v    had 

gone  I  ^  '        ,      'h      *^  ^^ 

**  Then,    Mid  the  Indian,  "  you  must  have 

Kil  nuinv  (!;ood  things  in  all  that  : 
They  |>aiuu  .  jnd  the  Indian  called  on  thit 
mercharu  in  the  ^  j;,  by  ag.  .  :  * 

bailer   u>r   1*.^    ^kins.     The   merchant,  in 
tiic  fore  part  of  the  day,  had 
i  .1     l.ll'ingii  a  |  lor  hii.  I)c.i\er- 

skWi!! :   hut    now    he  would  t»ivc  him  only 
I  Oh*  Oh!' 

^>      the    li^ili.in,  w  !i.i!  vou  ro  to 

t^  at  h'  for:  a  i*  l  '       lical 

US  poor  UiiL ^  out  of  our  b*. — 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

Ohse)*vations  relative  to  the  Amo^icans  bi)  a 
Canadian  Gentleman,  corroborat'ino:  the  xiu- 
thor'a  Reinarks. 

During  the  time  my  work  was  in  the 
press,  a  gentleman  of  Canada  published,  in 
one  of  the  London  papers,  an  account  of  a 
tour  he  had  taken  of  three  months  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  His  ideas  ap- 
pearing to  corroborate  my  sentiments  re- 
specting that  country,  a  friend  sent  me  the 
article  to  read.  To  shew  that  other  men 
see  America  with  the  same  eyes  as  my- 
self, I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
draw  a  few  extracts  from  what  he  wrote : — 
He  says,  "  It  was  the  first  time  he  visited  this 
pretended  land  of  liberty  and  liberality  ;  he 
knew  it  only  from  the  description  which  he 
had  read,  and  of  course  was  much  preju- 
diced in  its  favour.      Being  accustomed  to 


:.  even  from  the  lower  cla^f 

at  \<  (  \N  n  1  t'Uiiii  ymcii,  III 

*  .   ibe    fir«t   remark  thai  stri         him 

ia  ihc  I'micii  .'  ,   v. .  s  ihc    uncommon 

t  IV    or    nidcncv,    fir    rxpcriencet!     in 

con\t:  V  :-\\   lib  cii  .  fr(  in  i!         >- 

Vi  \  in.',  'i- Tatt^,  clfnvn  to  the   low- 

est   :  iics    MMl   p<>(ly    1.  (>t 

in  ihf  larre  tfnrn^,  evrn  thr  friir  <:r*  ned 

lo  V    •■  •   ^     •  •  •.      f- 

exprr<:^!nn-.,    nnil   jTnrlcn         of  heh-iviour, 
whkii.  III  *      .  coti  '.  ^   I  ;  a,  and 

rrrhes  admiration.       Kvcry    where  he  ob- 
v^         •      *     ^  ncM  and  a  .i- 

nani  paMion<  ^'^  ^^"   one  sex,  and  want  of 
ei'  li   h  of  the 

otbe'- .    ?'^-    men  only  caleulating  how  to 
ai  I  the  \\i  V  Mil  , 

Tint  hntf  fM  please,   bui  how  to  rule^  to  be 

at  .^.igious  Mints.      TUv  political  as  well 
as  the  ri 

pri-.v?"'--^  nfrf,,.  United  Stales,  whc.c  m.cu 
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hardly  an  example  of  a  federalist  or  an 
anti-federalist,  of  a  presbyterian  or  of  a 
church  of  England  man,  visiting,  much  less 
permitting  their  flimilies  to  intermarry. — 
They  are  as  much  at  variance  as  Bonaparte 
and  Louis  XVIII.  ;  more  so  than  Pius 
VII.  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  present  president,  Jefferson,  does  not 
by  his  conduct  evince  or  inspire  more  li- 
beral sentiments.  He  declares  as  openly 
his  partiality  for  France  now,  vv^hen  it  is 
enslaved  by  Napoleon  the  First,  as  he  did 
ten  years  ago,  when  Robespierre  the  First 
was  her  tyrant.  All  his  servants  are 
Frenchmen,  and  his  most  familiar  asso- 
ciates and  friends  are  of  the  same  nation. 
He  prides  himself,  however,  upon  the  ap- 
pellation  of  a  friend  of  universal  liberty,  of 
religious  toleration,  and  of  philanthropy. 
Most  of  the  persons  appointed  to  offices 
by  him,  are  as  great  Gallo-men  as  himself, 
and  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  hu- 
miliate, to  harass,  and  to  persecute  their 
oppressors.      They  are  so  much  the  more 


abtdnate  in  their  rcngcancc,  at,  with  few 
esrccfitions,  ihcy  arc  i  ly  very  igiio- 

r-ini^  c(  .:  unding  their  own  narrow  and 
adfish  notion*  with  the  .  *»  of  their 
cficcs  and  the  law^  of  their  country.  lo 
rniTr!,ih.  /ma  republic  i  cd  by 

iiich  chiefs,  lul  liuubited  by  such  a  peo- 
ple, raniii.i  but  be  di^gi  to  a  fo- 
ri!) iicr  oi  a  l)cncvGlcnt  di  ,  ition,  of  an 
independent  fortune,  and  of  generous  pria- 
4*  Wli'.n  thib  1  .  .  be  the  ca*c,  what 
have  not  those  unfortuiutc  rmiCT^nis  Irom 
f!  ^^ind,  Scotland,  and  Ire  ,  t*  :, 
who  land  in  the  American  republic  .  in- 
ikblcd  vap  '  ds,  and  whose  hr>t  acts  in 
this  land  of  libcny  are  to  sell  ilieir  persona 
lo  pay  their  passages;  ti 
selves  before  upstart,  and  of  course  i;...  .cni» 

c^  ;    to  it    lo   !        rst  and   a 

trarufcr  to  oppressive  master*,  who  often 

I  worsethan  (heir '        sof  ^ 

juul   lu   whom  the  negroes  on  our  Wi     - 
I  \%  are  com|urali\n 

1.       Irte  liitii:      i  iic  lUimCJTOUS  exaUiiuva  of 
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misery   and  despair  which  he  has  witness- 
ed  among   the    emigrant   British   subjects, 
pierce  his  very  heart.     He  says,  he   has 
seen,  on  landing,  husbands  and  wives  dis- 
posed of  to  different  proprietors,  and  their 
children  to  others.      Their  prayers  and  la- 
mentations to  remain  together  availed  no- 
thing.    They  separate,  not  seldom,  never 
to   meet   again,  or   if  to  meet,   to   bewail 
their  shame   or  folly,   their   dishonour  or 
ruin.     He  says,   he  heard  many  shocking 
anecdotes  hardly  credible   in    civilised  Eu- 
rope, where  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
American  citizens  are  so  often  the  topics  of 
the  praise  of  the  discontented,  of  the  envy  of 
the  disaffected,  and  of  the  desire  of  the  mis- 
led.  He  says,  he  has  heard  of  families  of  in- 
dividuals, who  sixteen  years  ago  sold  their 
liberty  for  five  years,  and  who  continue  still, 
and  probably  will  for  life,  in  bondage,  their 
cruel  masters  taking  advantage  to  keep  them 
in  debt,  either  by  giving  them  trifling  sums 
to    support    sickness,    want,    or    extrava- 
gance.    He  says,   he  has  heard  of  others, 


urilO,  in   dcquur,   tor  Midi  or  wone  treat* 

ment.  aiuI  not  seeing?  an  end  to  their  »uf* 
fenog^.    '  t(>::i:nil(cd   the  innvt  icrribie 

ii:  s.  (Irttro.         .!(  the  tame  time  ilicm- 

*V!rcn.       I):!.':  . 
have  run  aw   \ ,    h^en  t  ,   flogged,   u:*d 

worked   in   i  g  Uic  day,  and  arc 

fhiif    iin  tn  f ^  fitiring  the  night,  as  ihc 

1  laminc,  be- 

Wii,- .  1    f  rcc*  ihcin  to  commit  petty 

thcfi  .       d  when  discf  d,  to  avoid  pub- 

licity and  dishonour,   ^r  tq  escape  punish- 

be  new  i        ^  of  !, 

fur  the  value  of  a  dollar,  condemn  them- 
selves :  '  ■  ■  T  liey  arc 
universally  despised  as  outcasts  of  societj, 

subject,  without  obtaining  the  rights  of 
A'  iS.      A     i  r 

cannot   r»-^  "    -o   their  complains  aau  ic- 

i  by  the  Ame- 
rican ..c  i.onseqticnce  of  thcjr 


Thi 


.uwii*aii  •   UU^Vt  ^ 
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tainly  founded  on  facts :  generally  speak- 
ing, as  a  body  of  people,  the  Americans 
are  bad  ;  though,  like  all  other  communities, 
there  are  individually  some  very  good  men 
amongst  them  :  however,  they  allow  their 
countrymen  degenerate  daily, — probably 
since  General  Washington  resigned  the 
presidentship  ; — and  the  conduct  of  their 
present  president  may,  from  example,  be 
their  excuse  for  growing  worse.  I  have 
remarked,  even  in  cities  and  towns  in 
England,  that  any  person  of  opulence, 
as  a  leading  man,  commonly  influences 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  people.  I 
could  mention  many  instances  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  remark.  In  the  town  of  Boston, 
the  leading  man  was  old  Mr.  Fydell,  who 
was  as  polite  and  benevolent  a  man  as  any 
country  ever  produced.  After  his  death,  he 
was  succeeded  in  popularity  by  a  Mr.  Pacey, 
who  was  very  far  from  being  a  bad  charac- 
ter ;  but  of  a  close,  frugal  disposition  :  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  that  town  imme- 
diately became  the  same — what  is  termed 


ji\.  i'.  5*  my  -n  from  Aruerka^  i 
lu^  j.v..vU,  ill  Ireland,  to  spend  nn  rvcning 
Mrith  a  gcnllcinan  wliosc  I  as  exe- 

cuted for  treason,  and  he  was  said  to  have 
IkJ   the  same   j  Ics  al  tliat  time* 

He  afterwards  left  Ireland,  and  came  to 
!  .d,  ^  '  k    a  farm,  and  re- 

mained a  few  years :  he  had  then  returned 
to  Ireland,  anil  bought  an  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  farming.  From  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  willi  him  that  c\  ,  he  ap- 
pcai^ed  to  mc  to  have  totally  al(ci(.ii  his 
ideas:  arul  '  '  \%  obscr%*ation — 
*  If  you  take  a  bad  ti;aa  into  a  country 
%^hcrf  the  J  .  ^  e  are  cood,  it  will  make 
hiin  iK'ticr;  take  a  '  J  mat;  into  a  couiuiy 
where  the  mass  of  (he  people  is  bad,  and 
be  Viiii  gradually  >'  ii  r  t!;c  u.  rsc.** 
1  his  retsonint^  struck  mc  vcrv  !<>:> 

As  I  luvc  I'.tii  in  dincrcut  o  \..  :o 

carry  on  thr  httvlnr    .  <  fa  f.Trmrr     II. 

from  my  own  t  .a  u»|ui: 

rcsolut'f^n  nrit!  stringlh  nf  nilr:!  in  .1  man  of 
pro:  iuA    •  .  ui  a 
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manner  agreeable  to  his  own  inclinations,  la 
a  strange  country,  for  several  reasons : — as 
he  cannot  do  the  business  himself,  he  has 
all  his  people  to  learn  ;  and,  if  he  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  practical  part 
of  farming,  he  w^ill  not  be  able  to  instruct 
others  :  should  he  have  the  necessary 
quaUlications,  the  people  he  employs  are, 
generally  speaking,  so  prejudiced,  that  what- 
ever management  he  may  want  to  carry  on 
different  from  the  custom  of  their  country, 
they  will,  under  a  persuasion  that  U:  cannot 
succeed,  act  continually  contrary  to  his 
directions.  In  America,  the  people  are 
right ;  but  in  Ireland  a  great  deal  of  the 
farming  business  would  be  conducted  with 
greater  advantage  by  English  management, 
the  soil  being  fertile,  and  the  climate  gene- 
rally more  favourable  :  America  is  exactly 
the  reverse — the  soil  being  poor,  and  the 
climate  unfavourable  for  all  farming  busi- 
ness, and  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  evidently  a  planting  country. 
Although   large   quantities   of  wheat   are 


grown  in  ftome  parUt  the  iaiui  is  alv.  .m 
prcvioii^ilv  I  rcpsTPtl  t'v  plant i:  ,  which 
laiuKK    be  cT    '    '  I  '      I    > 

of  L..^-.Jl  fjrmir^'*.        \m     I     ^  ^T 

Ini  all  to  learn,  j^i  luiiilin^^  a  pi         i  ; 

for  rvt-n   thr  Icctiiug  <>t  l:or«e«,  ,    ^^c« 

C3        .  l>c  .  '   J  to  l>v  .my  c 

«n  lirrlc*  cxpcncc   «i&   by   'hr  n.Tti  f  ht* 

c:  :  is  an  absolute  .r  lu  liic  nc- 

(.^-.-:y  ;..c(hoils  of  treating  sheep,  the  pre- 
c.  \  of  h  salt, 

and  the  bousing  them  in  the  winter  nnontlis. 
An  Fi  1    I  hi"  same 

aitonishtnent  %vhich  I  did,  on  seeing  the 
poor  starved  A  n  hogs,  that    live  in 

the  woods  during  winter  ;  he  will  wonder 
how  they  subsist  at  all,  in  the  >e 

animals  are  reared.  The  eharacter  and 
C(  :  the  1  jK'opIc  art     .  h  as 

an  Kngli<^hman  is  igiii.  tant  of. 

Dinir^'    the    time   o(  i   j  in 

America,  1  »pent  a  few  uvcntn^   with  the 

ol*  i  1  I. vie    (a  real  Ar  ). 

On  taking  my  leave,  his  lady  informeu  inc 
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her  husband  said,  I  was  the  most  unfit  man 
for  their  country  he  had  ever  met  with,  as  I 
meant  to  pay  every  one,  and  they  would 
not  act  in  the  same  manner  to  me.  The 
Colonel,  when  I  dined  with  him,  observed 
to  me,  he  had  bought  an  estate  ;  and — as, 
in  general  conversation,  he  spoke  much 
against  their  hu^ — I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  it,  and  remonstrated  with  him  : 
he  allowed  it  a  bad  property  ;  but  asked, 
if  he  acquired  a  little  money,  what  could 
he  do  with  it,  as  there  was  no  security  in 
trusting  any  one  with  cash  in  their  coun- 
try? The  Colonel  was  a  planter,  not  a 
farmer  ;  indeed,  sometimes,  he  did  not 
even  raise  wheat  for  his  own  use.  He 
made  a  jest  of  Mrs.  Lyle's  crop  of  wheat, 
(which  had  been  raised  with  her  carriage- 
horses  and  negro  servant),  by  saying,  if  she 
paid  him  any  rent  for  the  land,  he  was 
afraid  she  would  be  debtor  to  cash.  I  could 
not,  at  that  time,  comprehend  his  meaning, 
being  then  unacquainted  with  the   calcula- 

s  s 
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r  of  many  American  crops;  but  x\]\cn  1 
^        n  farming;,  I  t  \pcncnccd  thai  lo  Ik*  the 

.  I  Ji.iJ  in.mv  acres  in  my  firm  on 
which  I  would  not  Juvc  sown  three  pecks 
(  i    \         r    per    a  if  nnv    man    \roiild 

have  p  cd  it  lor  the         '.   ..    it  in      ::ic 

parts  woTild  not  h.tvc  prodtirrd  iny,  and  at 
the  bci*l  not  more  than  one  c)i  two  bushcb 
per  acre. 

I  ^ng  ^hc  acutcncss  of 

the  gentleman  from  Canada,  in  finding  out 
so  r     '•';  :V  ig«  of  the  >         r.mts, 

and  discovering  Uic  dispositions  and  man- 
of  the    Ainci  1    ktmw    many 

persons  who  have  been  there  fui  )  vars,  and 
arc  :  :  dcs.  the  ii 

ofihclo.^.  class  of  emigrants :  astotl-^  - 
in  a  more  .  re,  a   man  will  not 

he  many  iiuuin  landcd  before  they  make 
him  :\  .h  their  .  lees.      It 

ftccius  lo  i>c  a  relief  to  ilaiu  when  they  sec 

r^  whf)  have  j^ot  into  the  ttfne  snare, 
and  I'ccn  ili\ i:\cJ    in  liic   •^.iinc  manner  a* 
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themselves.  That  appeared  to  be  a  conso- 
lation to  them.  The  better  sort  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  themselves  admit  that  they 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  complain  of 
their  government,  as  their  lav/s  are  not 
sufficiently  e  nforced  to  protect  a  man's 
property. 


S  S  2 


APPENDIX, 

CONTAINIXG 

Extracts  from  "  SKETCHES'' pubUshed  by 
J.  B.  Bo  AD  LEY,  esq,  Philadelphia' 

TO    WHICH    ARE    ADDED 

Observations  o}i  the  above,  by  the  Author. 


Of  the  English  old  Rotatioii  of  Crops. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  one  of  the  best  common  courses 
of  farming  in  England  consisted  of  a  fal- 
low, which  broke  up  and  cleaned  the 
ground,  but  left  the  soil  exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun  during  the  hottest  season, 
without  any  shading  crop  :  on  this  wheat 
was  sown ;  peas  or  beans  followed  the 
wheat  crop  -,  then  barley  or  oats  (or  both) 
in  rotation,  on  one  moiety  of  the  farm, 
during  ten  or  even  twenty  years  :  the  other 
moiety  during  that  time  being  in  common 
pasture  grasses.  When  a  change  was  to 
be  made,  the  moiety  in  grass  was  plough- 


cd    and    pre-         '  I    then   thrown  into 

the  rotalion  of  crops  A6  Above  ;  and  that 
\  'i  had  been  in  crops,  wai  sown  whh 
mixed  grass  seed*  (uui  clover),  lo  lay  j^ 
before  ttn  or  twenty  years.  1  he  \  >: 
arable  or  ploughable  part  of  the  farm,  was 
tliiis   divided    into    i  «,   or  nearly  SO, 

t\...  \\(j  if  the  homcblead  and  landing 
meadow.  So  that  a  farm  of  300  acres 
(^  '  ^  hoir.c^tc.ul  and  meadow)  adnut- 
tcd  f>f  1  5f>  acres  in  grass,  lay  or  old  ', 
and    loii  in   ^       >.     Their  fields  beiring 

crops  were  ^^rldom  equal  in  qiianlitv  :  but 
in  the  follounig  Ue^ign,  i  have  c  red 

them  so. 

No.  I. 
37  a.  fallow,  naked,  yields  ru>lhing — cxh. 
27  -  \v hc.it »   I  ;  bushels    ;;;     t\ 
37  -  jH.is  (I  l>         ,     -  ;  amehurating 

37  -  b-nrlrv,  20  btivhf  !^    740    e* 

I  ju  a.  in  crops,  4  fields.  1850  bu^hck 
150      in  graMor  lay. 

300  acres. 
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The  dung  added,  Improves  ;  yet  the  hot 
sun  shining  on  the  naked  soil,  is  thought 
to  exhale  much  of  the  valuable  contents  of 
it,  and  of  the  ground. 

The  above  is  of  the  crops  of  one  field 
during  four  years ;  or  of  the  four  fields  in 
one  year.  The  following  is  a  plan  of  the 
whole  farm  (homestead  and  meadow  ex- 
cepted), with  the  rotation  of  its  crops  in 
those  four  fields,  during  four  years,  and 
the  moiety  in  grass  or  lay  old  field,  dur- 
ing the  ten  or  twenty  years. 
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The   inedium    produce    ul    tnc«c    firljg 

I  14  above  <?n!til.      Hut 
c  the  i|u.iuiay  u\K:y  pro* 
in   tliis  and  fht*  follow- 
nor   1^   it   n.         il    what 
whc-n    !io\v     much     the 
much  I  he  A  ax 

givr^,  is  not  i!!u!cr  consitlrratif'n. 

/:  ._  '  ( 

The    b<  tier  course   of  \  now 

well  experienced  and  approved  of  in  Eng* 
I^         i$    ft  '  '•c  p         pics :    to 

fallTW^  and  to  have  growing  on  the  fallow 
v'  yci  under  the  \  i  or  hoc,   a 

ibadin^   aad   ameliorating   crtip  ,    iw^w^x  lu 
sow   any  *ort    c)f  ct^rn   i:  ex 

corn  of  4uy  kiriil  \    tu  mjv.  -   ua  cvciy 

•  I- 

choM;n  cr<  '^  m.  iai;t»\\ 

vent   the  •^^»!l  from  ri 

running   iniu    \  .ind  *  :     r.     i     r  i     - 

Thus  entire  :  1  in  a  cox\^ 

\\^\\\    n  '         I   under   t.  \o   M\  or  eight 
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divisions ;  so  as  with  the  clean  mellow  state 
of  the  whole  arable,  to  give  a  pleasing  sy- 
stem of  business,  which  improves  the  soil 
^nd  procures  a  considerably  larger  income. 

No.  II. 

60  a.  barley  20  bs.  1200  — exhausting. 
60  -    clover     -     -     -       — ameliorating. 
60  -   wheat   15  900  — exhausting. 

60  -    clover     -     -     -       — ameliorating^ 
60  -    peas  or  beans     900  — ameliorating. 


joo  a.  in  5  fields.        3000  bushels. 

In  their  sandy  light  lands,  turiiips  in  a 
■yvell- prepared  soil  are  a  common  fallow 
crop  instead  of  peas  or  beans  ;  the  turnip* 
being  thinned  greatly,  and  frequently 
handhoed,  or,  if  in  rows,  horschocd  so  as 
to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  well  stirred, 
and  they  are  always  on  manured  ground. 
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1792.:    c. 

W.  : 

c. 

P. 

:    i;. 

1793.:     W.    : 

C.    ': 

p.    ': 

B. 

':     C. 

•• 

•  •      •• 

• 

1794.  :    C 

r.    : 

B.    : 

C. 

:     \\'. 

1795.       '■•    • 

r>.  : 

C. 

•    •          •  •          •   • 

\V. 

•  •     •  1 

c. 

«  •          •  • 

I79I 


Ra. 


1792 


:   CI 


»793 


:    CI. 


Here  the  crop«  art  the 
same    U4    ihc     preceding — 
1.  .t   the  course  is  tlifr< 
la   that   the  clovc^  '^       • - 

il  ;  in  this  it  k  tit  i 
iv\u  )cars.  When  it  is 
c  1     two     or 

.  i    ,  il  lelt  in  wccJ^  and 
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some  binding  of  the 
ground,  to  a  degree  that 
probably  occasioned  the 
saying,  in  England,  of  the 
ground  becoiinng,  in  that 
country, ''  clover  sick."  But 
yearly  renewing  the  clover,  in  the  rotation 
of  crops,  neither  admits  of  w^eedsnor  a  bind- 
ing of  the  ground.  The  clover  in  this  case, 
being  sufficiently  thick  and  well  sown, 
effectually  shades  and  mellows  the  soil, 
without  having  time  allowed  it,  or  the  soil, 
to  decline. 


Comparison   hetxveen   the  EngUsJi  old  and  nezv 

Rotations  of  Crops. 

Upon  comparing  the  new  with  the  old 
courses  of  crops  in  England,  it  occurs  that 
the  1  20  acres  in  clover  may  be  considerably 
superior  to  the  150  acres  of  common  grasses 
on  the  hidebound  soil  of  the  lay  or  old 
field  ;  and  that  the  grain  and  straw  is  su- 
perior as  300  to  185.  Peas  and  beans  are 
allowed  to  be  inoffensive,  as  is  clover,  and 


even   am('^<~r  •»"    ibsde   the 

ground  d  -^^c  of  ihc  year. 

All  corns  impovt. .  d  %vi!l..il,  the  small 

kinds  let  in  weeds;  .  \wih  rt-si,  bind 

and   foi^^    'he    soil.      H-it   t^^v    chock    the 
washing.  of  soil;  wiuUi  ecuili.:. 

grtally   promotes   by  repealed  ploughing^ 

of  sc  ig*  :  ^^   ^'^^*  '       ^  ** 

growing. 

?,  red  and  <.  !, 

Uii"tly»  !hc  fallow  ya  naked  one),  and  ihc 
pea  or  i 

trup  ui  ^.iw  ia;>i  iUlters  the  soil  from  extreme 
exha'  is  the  only  .  ^ 

c  isi  thciwiJ  exhausting  crops, whcaj^ 

and  I  N"*  11.  has  one  .»-hocd  or 

J  '  ^    '  '.  in  a  fallow  crop  of  peas  or 

J  .  »  tiu\  tr,  ciuver, 

a^ nin*.'    two    I 

F"Hand,  t!         'i  *m.i!!,  i^  of  the  n.  f 

ii»c    .      ■       ur   \N  ■■^'     It    ri-'As 

upright,  and,  £4  »  '^ 
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not  fully  an  ameliorating  crop,  unless  culti- 
vated and  well  horse-hoed  in  the  intervals 
between  the  rows.  Neither  are  turnips  or 
potatoes  good  fallow  crops,  unless  j:hey  are 
cultivated  in  the  like  manner.  They  always 
are  on  manured  ground.  English  field-peas 
soon  covering  and  shading  the  ground,  even 
when  sown  broad-cast,  and  not  horse-hoed, 
are  good  fallow  crops. 

Of  the  American  oldllotat'wn  of  Crops. 

When  in  America  a  farm  is  divided  into 
three  fields,  the  common  course  is  maize, 
wheat  (or  rye),  and  spontaneous  rubbish 
pasture.  When  In  four  fields,  it  is  maize, 
naked  fallow,  wheat,  and  the  like  mean 
pasture :  or  maize,  wheat,  lay  or  poor 
pasture  during  two  years.  And  whilst  in 
some  parts  of  America  the  fields  are  four  or 
five,  in  other  parts  the  divisions  are  as  low 
as  two.  Although  five  are  better  than  four; 
^nd  four  better  than  three ;  yet  the  best  of 
these  admit  not  of  a  proper  course  or  rota- 
tion of  crops,  especially  when  maize  is  one 
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of  them.  So  mean  arc  the  pre  '  '  ^ 
of  the  three  and  four  field  ilivlvirms  u  hm 
ni.ii/c  has  been  continued  a  ,  ihat  liicy 

will  not  allow  of  being  rated  by  the  acre 
nev  to  high  a.H  the  present  ttat  allow 

to  cither  mode  of  the  English  husbandry, 
or,  as  we  may  bi  ^^  to  the  American 
husbandry,  %vhen  it  shall  be  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  improved  priiuiplcs  of  crop- 
pinj^,  with  or  without  maize.  Two  ex- 
lui     ;:ig  corn-crops,  perpetually  •  m 

three  or  four  fidds,  after  some  years,  will 
•carcdv  ^ht  bushels  of  wheat  all 

acre  on  common  lami,  one  year  with  an* 
other:   but,  suppose^ 

N**   III. 

lOO  a.  m.ii/c.   at  I  2  buslu'  ,  I  200 

IOC    -    whc.it,  8        -       -      -         8oO 

lOO  -  lay  or  mean  pasture,     - 


•  •  •  • 


300  a.  in  three  fields,     ...      2000  bs» 
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N^   IV. 

y5  a.  maize, 
y^  -  wheat, 

75  -  i^y> 
75  -  i^y- 

300  a.  In  4  fields. 

N^  III.  and  IV.  give  light  crops,  mostly 
of  a  cheap  corn,  very  poor  pasture,  and  but 
little  hay  (if  any),  for  the  emolument  of  the 
farmer,  the  comfort  of  a  stock  of  hide- 
bound beasts,  and  the  preservation  of  a 
soil,  which  is  in  an  obvious  consumption. 
Under  such  severe  treatment,  land  is  con- 
tinually losing  strength  ;  and  it  may  be, 
greater  productions  are  here  allowed  than 
the  old  settled  maize  farms  yield,  and  than 
new  ones  can  long  continue  to  yield  under 
the  old  habits  of  a  less  rational  mode  of 
farming,  if  it  may  be  called  farming. 

We  ahBOst  universally  cultivate  one  field 
in  maize,  whatever  mav  be  in  the  other 
fields.  The  maize,  being  frequently  plough- 


#d  (horK  hucvi;,  the  ground  U  thereby  kepC 

/fr^f  and  t  ,  a  1  .a 

crt'j)  :    bui  it  js  au  ill-ch""     '\  cri;j>  ior  a  tal- 

!«<•  of  ir<  1 

h  \%  con.  \yc  *  .  hy  j* 

Ol  corn  ;   OvKii  tcin;>tc  exit  Some 

1..  4  %o\v  \X  on  this  i       .        /d,  l>r- 

forc  ti  ,  on  a  clean  and  iigiit 

nftt!.      Others  i  sowin;^    it   till  the  en- 

bUltl  U    ^^  iC- 

what  acillcd   and   in  trccds,    t^^'^v  plough, 
tjw,   and  uJti  a  \Mth  w^  Of  ilic 

two  ctrilf,  farrr^5  difier  i»^  thr^r  choice.  I 
have  known  ..o  of  them,  wlin  had  prac- 
tised both  methods,  return  to  the  former, 
because    the  r    u     .    is   they   judged, 

more  injurious  to  tho  soil  than  the  former 
J. 

Amcrkam  /..         f 

Maize,  taken  intc        rotation  under  tlie 

I  .  of  <.         ,  iig  lo  the  new 
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principles  of  husbandry,  occasions  some 
difficulties,  which  seem  best  overcome  by 
increasing  the  number  of  fields.  Our  hus- 
bandmen are  so  used  to  maize,  that  scarce- 
ly any  appear  disposed  to  give  up  the  cul- 
ture of  it  for  productions  which  are  much 
milder,  in  their  effects  on  land.  It  is  the 
best  of  corns.  In  food  to  man  it  is  remark- 
ably wholesome,  and  admits  of  the  greatest 
variety  in  its  preparation  for  the  stomach. 
It  is  food  for  most  animals,  and  yields  a 
great  increase.  Seasons  or  plagues,  that 
injure  other  corns,  do  not  affect  maize. 
In  cultivating  it,  the  soil  is  cleaned  and 
lightened,  preparative  to  other  crops  ;  but 
it  is  far  inferior  to  preparations  by  mild  or 
ameliorating  shading  crops,  as  maize  cul- 
ture exposes  the  soil,  naked,  to  exhalation 
and  the  washing  away  of  the  soil,  more  or 
less  by  every  sudden  and  heavy  rain.  Soils 
liable  to  be  washed  away  may  have  other 
crops  applied  to  them — small  corns,  &c. 


XT 


N'  V. 

50  a.  r    '     .     -     -     I  >     -     -  -  7>^ 

JO  -  w*i^ir  (or  spring  hnrlrv>  -  750 

CO    -    rye     (or    wmtrr   Knrlrv^,  -  j     , 


3    -    « 


50  -  clover, 


*  •  •  • 


3C0  a.  in  6         ^.  po 

The   great    fi"'f    »*         <  '^^  5*^  *«'^ 

y  J,    li         .  >    corii  <  .\ 

com.      K)v  *^i    barley  might  h^vr  been  in 

the   I  of   \v  J    bill   {].         .1    > 

cutiid  which  cxhanst  the  soil.    Clover  jl.... 

whwii  w.\vu  without  a  sh/ieritg  crop ;  in  J 
this     IjcI  g    crop     b  11     grain, 

wcuiu    jiitroducc    iLt  uiischief  iitciilent  r-^ 
corn  <»n  com.  ^   •ysicm 

u  i«a  piclcrablf  lu  .lu^  uf  otir  old  courses. 
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Had  there  been  only  five  fields,  it  would 
have  been  worse  for  the  soil ;  because  a 
course  of  only  two  fields  in  ameliorating 
crops  to  three  in  corn,  must  in  time  render 
the  ground  weak,  and  comparatively  un- 
productive. 


Belter  Maize-Courses, 


N°  VI. 


50  a.  maize. 

- 

-     -     750  bushels 

50  -  beans. 

r 

-     -     500 

50  -  barley,     - 

- 

-     -   1000 

50  -  clover,     - 

- 

"*     ""     •  •  •  • 

50  -  wheat,     - 

- 

-    -    7S° 

50  -  clover, 

*•        ""        •  •  •  • 

300  a,  in  6  fields. 

3000 

T  T  2 


6.^4 


43  a,  mai^c,   15  bushcU,     -     -      -     645 

43  -  bean9,    10        430 

43  .  b       V,  2o        -     .     -     -     .     860 

43   -  clover.          -      -      -      -      -      -  - 

43   .   wheat,   15 645 

4*}  -  clover,        -.----  .... 

4;  -  clover,         ----.-  .... 

300  a.  in  7  fiekb.  ajbij 

I  I.Ti-  the  com  eropt  iw  iiiicrposed  I7 
Cio\cf  and  bean«;  both  of  i hem  ameliorat- 
ing tc*  ;  c^pc  ^  the  beans  grow 
in  rowi  fco  near  as  to  sAaJdhc  well-plough- 
ed and  cleaned  inf-  »:  and  i.  'ps 
j'ive  ihiic  (  r  lour  amclioraicrs  10  ihice 
rvhnti^tt  rs. 

JJrr 

1  hoM?  %vho  !  iv;  wAshy  9oili  would 
excluile  maize  from  ihcir  cropi»  may  adupl 
I-  :^  II.  in  five  field*  one  of 

the  following  in  »ix  or  wv^**  *.-•«*#   ^'^' 
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n 


serving  that  the  beans  must  be  the  Ameri- 
can sorts,  not  the  European. 

N^  VIII. 

50  a.  beans,     -     -     .  -     500  bushels. 

50  -  barley,    -     -     -  .    1000 

50  -  clover,     -     •     -.  •      .... 

50  -  wheat,     -     -     .  -     yjo 

50  -  clover,     -     .     -  .      .... 

50  -  rye    (or  clover),  -     750 

300  a.  in  6  fields.  3000 

N«  IX. 

43  a.  beans,  -  -  -  -  430  bushels, 

43  -  barley,  -  -  -  .  860 

43  -  clover,  -  -  .  .  .... 

43  -  wheat,  .  .  .  ,  64^ 

43  -  clover,  -  -  .  .  .... 

43  -  rye,  -----     645 
43  -  clover,     -     -     ,     .     ..,. 


300  a.  in  7  fields.  2580 

B^ans,  fi»llowing  clover,  are  drillea  on 
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one  deep  ploughing  in  (nnc  Barley  li 
sown  in   October.  one  \         *'      .       c 

ground  ^^^ving  been  left  clean  and  tt 
after  inning  the  bea  Wheat  in  M>wn  in 

September  on  one  ploughing  of  the  rlt^vrr. 
v.!  ii  a  saving  of  work  *  T^  :  :  ps  on 
only  one  ploughing  for  each,  and  performed 
at  '        rc!  on  nd  in  the  i     '    west  con- 

dition.    The    beans  are   ploughed   for  in 
the  wheat  in  5  r  ;   the  barley 

in  October;  or,  if  preferred,  in  March.  One 
of  them,  a  cleaning  crop,  is  liorse-hoed  or 
shimmed  without  any  interlerence  with  the 
ploughing^  and  orhcr  work,  in  sov  _  the 
wheat  or  barley.  flic  clover,  which  is  to 
be  p  d  in  tor  beans,  may  be  i  d 

till  June :  or  it  may  be  kq>t  up  and  luuw- 
ed  for  luy  ;    thl^  may  l><*  r<-v<*  i  div  ,  i- 

t  >    on  ririn>  dcficicai  i\\  mcaJov ;  as 

t]\vTr  \\'\\\  tluMi  Ixr  two  clover  t^t^M 

aiiii  liay  ;  and  n.<  m(  vcr  the  ^Moimd  ot  thac 
Upc^Trff,  will  \)c  prr«irrvrd  in  a  li^'ht  and  incl- 
!  ,   to  receive   ihc  1  ^  i  •  :    thg 

QOf  ploughlug. 
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The  following  are  plans  of  all  the  fields 
in  the  two  farms,  N'^  VI.  a  maize  system^ 
and  N^  VIII.  a  bea?i  system  ;  shewing  the 
whole  of  their  rotations  during  six  years. 


N-  VI. 


I.       2.     3.      4.      5.     6.  Fields. 


I79I. 

Ma. 

Be. 

Ba. 

CI. 

Wh.  CI. 

i 

1792. 

•              • 

:  Be.  •  Ba. :  C.  :  W. 

:  C.  ":  M.  \ 

1793-  ■ 

•  •             •             • 

•Ba. :  C.  :W.:C. 

•  •             •             ■ 

•  •             »             • 

:  M.  :  Be.  : 

•              •              * 

1794.  : 

'  C.  :  W. :  C.  :  M.  : 

•               •              » 

•              •              • 

Be. :  Ba. : 

1795.  : 

•              •              •              ' 

W. ':  C.  :  M. :  Be. : 

■             ■            •             •             • 

Ba. :  C.  : 

1796.  : 

•             •            •             * 

C.  :M.  :Be.  :Ba. : 

•       •       *       * 

C.  ':W.: 

•   •  •    •  • 

Sun 


N»  viir. 


I.      2.     3.      4.     5.     6.    lie 


'-91 


Be. 


Da. 


CI.   Wh. 


CI.   Rye 

I 


17<>2. :  lii. 


»7y3-:  c. 


♦1794.:  W. 


»795:C 


1796. 


R. 


C.  :  W. 


C.  :  R. 


W.  ;  C.  :  K.  :  lie. 


c. 


R. 


Ik. 


Be. 


lid. 


R.      !'v .  :  1J.1.  :   C 


lie.  :  lia. :  f.  .  W 


15a. 


C.  :\V.:  C. 


The  greatest  c^ii.iiuity  oi  grain  |n(  iliutt! 
in  »      ...::n  is  not  alone  a  proof  of  its  be- 


Ing  the  best  system.  A  large  quarxtity  of 
good  meadow  will  yield  much  hay.  It  is 
a  sin  against  good  husbandry  to  sell  off  the 
hay  of  a  farm.  Numbers  of  cattle  well  fed 
and  well  littered,  give  the  manure  requisite 
for  invigorating  the  soil :  but  numbers  of 
cattle  cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
through  the  year,  unless  clover  or  grass  as 
well  as  hay  abound.  The  summer  food 
and  that  of  the  winter  are  to  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  each  other. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  better 
courses,  N°  VI.  VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  will 
yield,  by  the  acre,  more  of  every  article  of 
produce  than  the  inferior  course,  N"  V. 
But  they  are  here  stated  alike.  Of  the 
several  sorts  of  white  beans  I  have  only 
cultivated  the  white  dwarf  or  bush  bean  in 
my  fields,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart. 
They  considerably  shaded  the  ground,  but 
not  so  fully  as  I  wished.  I  therefore  in- 
tended to  have  tried  white  beans  that  would 
run  and  shelter  the  ground  entirely,  after 
being  horse -hoed  with  a  shim  repeatedly. 


\ 


(HV) 

as  long  as  that.irutnimcnt  couIJ  be  admiN 
!  to  past  be  to  ;  ge. 

Vinv —  with  tny  farm  prevented  thU  expc- 
[.  Ic  is   said    t'  e 

gfiierallj  in  ^eat  dcMuiiu  in  Madeira  and 
tSo  MM  (.J*  1  .1  have 

seen  lcitL;;»  iVotn  Ikrceloiu,  dialing  the  price 
€il  **  whifr  h  :. 

Other  £on(i  oi  Anuiuaii  beans,  .i  v>cll  at 
r  of  A  in  ]r>ea"i,  Iluvecu!:!- 

\y    '  '   iht  cl    all    x-Hn    wcie 

r.ithi  s;    peafi   pcncrnllv  more  no 

tiun  Ik    '    .      Uniii        r         .      i     .  I 

he  irTrnHiirril  tV.nt  will  nn'.n-rr  thr  ptir.  ..  ,  . 

i        .  r  a  lAiiow  crop,  the 

farmer  ntr-lit  \n  tliiiik  nnthing  of  *itx  or  eight 
tiiilliiiga  a  I  '  '  f*  :  ;  ru  to  Ik  ap;  "  I  to 
pruduce  ^  slaJing  ameliorating  article  of 
fallow,  A.  t  a  seed  sIiouKI  ever  be 

gained  from  them  :  presarving  the  system 
being  so   v»  t !      But  a  \v<»rtljy 

person  assured  me,  she  unrd  to  cultivate 
c  peas  or   beans    (I  am  n  m 

which)  till  the  pods  \Hciu  well  filled,  and 
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the  fruit  partly  ripe,  and  then  she  pulled 
up  or  cut  and  cured  the  haulm,  or  vines, 
with  the  pods  on,  and  these  were  stacked 
or  stored  and  given  to  milch  -cows  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  ;  and  they  were  pre- 
ferable, she  added,  to  other  food,  for  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter, 
and  for  improving  their  quality. 

Sozcing  Jllieat  on  Clover. 

The  language  of  English  farmers  on  this 
head  is,  that  wheat  on  clover  is  to  be  sown 
on  "  one  earth^'' — one  ploughing.  To  con- 
form to  this  idea,  I  conducted  this  business, 
on  fifteen  acres,  in  this  manner: 

1 .  The  clover,  having  been  cut  once  and 
then  pastured,  was  turned  in  deep, 
by  a  plough. 

2.  The  wheat  was  sown,  broadcast. 

3.  The  harrow  followed  twice,  in  the 
same  direction  in  v/hich  the  clover 
was  ploughed  in. 

4.  The  sown  wheat  was  then  rolled. 
The  crop  stood  well,  and  yielded  satis- 
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facrcrly.     I f  grew  ficw  two  r   ' 
Oiktx  ticid- wheat,  on  a  loil  not  quite  fimi- 
kr,  so  that  a  just  comp.iri^on  could  not  be 
made  between  them.     The  operations  im- 
r  wed  each  other,  without  anjr 

pai:  The  plough,  the  harrow,  the  seed, 

i       \fere  all  i      ^  c  »pct»  before  t 

ploogh  proeeedcd« 

A  fodder- Iionse  (a  hollow  rick,  made  of 
nuux-i<  j  1  tlu:  wajr  ot  thatch)  was  set 
Vp  u)  a  iidd^  as  is  u^.:a) ;  it  wj^  fenced  in  - 
It  the  ftoulh  front  ol  k  ihc  m.ii/c  \^jsh:i^L- 
ctf.  atul  ti'c  hiwlcs  were  .\hflfrred  in  this  fod- 
«^  i-i.     J  c  ;     '  '  in  the  c(nH  c 

rf  the  winter  to  cattle  in  front  of  the  rick  ; 
in  Ajuil,  the  rick  or  foddcr-housc,  hcing 
then  empty,  was  pnllcd  down,  and  the 
«  vcn    to  the    c.  1  he   soil 

thus  jJbr/UrrJ  by  the  fodder-h^u  ^  for  rix 
inc  (October  to  April 

f^  richness  greatly  superior  to  the  ground 
on  \^  ..:/c  V.        :   ,.1 
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ri'i€  same  time:  grass,  weeds,  and  crops, 
during  the  four  or  five  following  years  of 
my  remaining  on  the  farm,  shewed  this  in. 
their  great  growth:  where  the  fodder-house, 
three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  twenty  ia 
breadth,  stood  and  sheltered  the  ground,  the 
richness  of  the  soil  was  strongly  marked  ; 
when  but  a  faint  superiority,  over  the  com- 
mon field,  appeared  where  the  cattle  were 

£ed. 

Timotfiij-Grass. 

Timothy-grass,  when  cut  not  before 
milk  is  in  the  seeds,  [after  the  milky- 
quality  is  gone  from  the  seed],  makes  a 
brownish  and  seemingly  harsh  hay :  but 
horses,  the  best  of  judges,  prefer  it  to  early 
cut  green  hay.  On  some  accounts  orchard- 
grass  may  be  preferred,  for  standing  mea- 
dows. It  comes  early  in  the  spring,  last? 
till  w^inter,  is  hardy  and  gives  large  crops* 
The  seeds  of  it  shatter  out  before  the  head)=i 
are  all  turned  from  the  green  colour.— 
Watch  the  moment  for  saving  the -seed- 
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Icc  ifi  applicable   lo  c*  ;po*vC4 

in  hot  weal  her,  cspccully  in  country  fami- 
lies. 

Ill  l/7iy  1  built  an  icc-housc  in  the 
I  "  '  I  of  Chc5a|>cak,  where  t!ic  ground 
is  flat,  and  the  surface  only  seventeen  feet 
above  the  high-w.itcr  mark  of  a  salt-  r 
river,  and  eighty  yards  from  it.  It  was 
constri  with  ^  j  to  prevent  en- 

trance of  air,  according  to  the  then  univer- 
sal p:  ,  il  it  was  1  with  1 700 
iolid  teet  of  ice,  the  pit  being  twelve  feet 
square  a?Hl  twelve  feet  deep  :  but  it  failed 
of  keeping  tiic  ICC  till  sumnier,  because  of 
Its  moisture  and  closeness.  \\  l-m  the 
pit  was  dng  it  sluwcii  :ne  a:  c 
i>\  moisti  near  the  bottom  :  the  Ic.ist 
moisture  ih  Kk)  \  '  •  ' 
Moisture  lit  \hv  ^itlp*;  nr  hotrnm  nf  an  ICC^ 
pit,  »-  I  I  l<»  the  I!  c  of  the 
dome  hv  It  wliich,  in  the  deepest  pits 
tbaicjfibcdi                -haboTcihcf    .    ng 
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degree,  and  If  the  pit  be  close  it  recoils  on 
the  ice  for  want  of  a  vent.  If  the  close  pit 
is  not  frequently  opened  it  becomes  very 
warm,  and  the  ice  is  soft  and  pappy  at  the 
top.  The  deepest  and  coolest  pits  are  about 
twenty  degrees  warmer  than  the  freezing 
point :  so  that  no  depth  of  a  pit  can  pre- 
serve ice  from  melting.  It  is  from  a  greedi- 
ness for  depth  that  we  too  often  meet  with 
damp  earth. 

Some  years  afterv/ards,   I  made  another 
ice-house,  l/)0  yards  from  the  above-men- 
tioned,   on  the  principles  and  in  the  man- 
ner following  :    Fe?2t   v;as  an   essential  ob- 
ject ;   and   dryness  with  coolness  led   me   to 
the  design  of  insulating  the  mass  with  a  bed 
of  straw  surrounding  a  pen  of  logs  which 
was  to  contain  the  ice.     The  pit  was  dug 
on  a  spot  open  to  wind  and  sun,   for   the 
sake  of  dryness.     It    was    nine  feet   deep. 
Within  it  was  the  pen  of  logs,  of  that  depth, 
and  nine  feet  square  in  the  clear.     It  con- 
tained but  a  little  more  than  700  solid  feet 
—-only  half  the  quantity  stored  in  common 


icc-piw.  A  Imiuc  was  over  the  whole  | 
nihcr  for  cxcliuliii^;  rain  than  air.  T*hc 
tides  of  th<*  limine  were  five  or  nxx  feet 
hieb.     The  cun  c  bo        1  up,  liui  not 

close,  and  the  principal  vent  was  at  the  top 
of  a  pavilion  roof. 

S/nrw  is  a  considerable  resister  or  non- 
conductor of  licai.  Let  it  be  I  nd, 
and  dry.  Tread  it  down  close  between 
t!ie  logs  and  hank.  Lay  an  abundance  of 
it  upon  the  ice.  The  small  mass  of  ice 
stored  in  the  above  insu!  ^  .  n,  700  feet, 
was  daily  used  of  very  freely,  and  laslfld 
n^.ir  ai  long  as  doui>k'  the  «,  'ity  J 
lu  a  cl  c  ice-pit  as  Ci);ninonly  constructed, 
and  which  is  on  the  hill  in  UnitMi-  [^ 
Ph"  '  '  hia  ;  the  earth  whereof  is  dry  and 
gravelly  from  nrar  ihc  surface  down  in  the 

bo 

Below  is  a  section,  dnrwn  of  an  insulated 
ii  c-pit,  diff  *  "  ^  the  one  abovt^-men- 
tioncd  only  in  si/c.  The  pen  or  cell  inside 
.  :  the  logs,  is  twelve  feet  S(|uarc,  ten  >, 
and  contains   1  f  to  solid  kct.      Lhc  space 
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between  the  logs  and  the  bank,  at  bottom 
is  one  foot ;  the  same  at  top  is  near  three 
feet.  The  sink  for  receiving  water  from 
the  melting  ice  need  be  only  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  square. 
Logs  are  laid  across  it.  An  ice-pit  of 
1400  solid  feet,  if  insulated^  would  keep 
more  ice  than  any  private  family  could 
want ;  supposing  the  pit  is  not  deeper  than 
ten  feet,  and  the  ground  is  dry.  A  pit 
eleven  feet  square  and  ten  deep  contains 
1200  feet.  If  this  should  not  be  sufficient^ 
in  another  year  heap  on  it  a  foot  more  in 
thickness:  it  will  then  be  13  20  solid  feet. 
Another  foot  makes  1440;  and  another 
foot  150o.  These  additions  are  above 
ground.  Ice,  in  ice-houses,  melts  more  at 
the  bottom  and  sides  than  on  the  top  ;  un- 
less it  may  be  otherwise  in  very  close  pits 
seldom  opened.  A  pen  of  ten  feet  cube, 
and  three  feet  height  of  ice  added  at  the 
top,  gives  1300  solid  or  cubic  feet ;  and 
the  house  over  it  need  be  but  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet  square. 

u  u 
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H)c  winds  most  injurious  to  ice  arc  from 
t!;c    .ufS  to  i'  i "  •  door  being  oo 

the  fforidudc^  .iwJ^  no  passage.  Rv^  are 
I     Ik  ^  I.     The  t  arc   to 

be  closed  against  thciii  ;  but  openings  are 
to  l>c  K  nonh         ,  at  ilic  r 

admitting:  the  steam   to  pass  out  there,  as 

It  on  the  top  of 

the  juuu      i  iiw:^^    ujicaings   may  be  from 

'.  in  wood  or  wire:   or   a  plank 

V  hepiujct^Ld  below  the  opaiing,  and 

1  ,         .       •.  .  . 

Ail  tiic  building-tiiaUi;        .ic  to  be  on 
the  "ipot,  :       y  to  be  put  up  ..  i  a*  the 

pu  IS  dug,  ic»t  run  damage  the  pit  bcfurc 
the  hou^e  cm  be  c(         ^. 

Hc.ii  liic  ice  ",         !  r  to  j-torc  il 

tn  Vrcn  wcalhtT.  In  sucb  ^CiUtthfr  a  ndg-i- 
bour  ill  ^cd  water  on  the  p<  i.  '  *  ,  a 
pailful  or  twn  fn  c.\A\  r  ut-!oad,  as  nooti  ai 
it  was  biurcU  atiU  i  ui    by  ioad  : 

and  he  informed  me  it  nn<v.  !,    in 

.    'sing  ai   ■ 

Ice  beat  snull,  aad  heaped  on  a  iloor  of 
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t-ough  logs  on  a  dry  spot  of  ground  sloping 
everyway,  to  the  amount  of  1200  solid 
feet,  and  then  well  covered  with  dry  straw, 
six  or  eight  feet  thick  over  the  ice,  so  as  to 
exclude  heat  and  rain  from  the  ice — how 
w^ould  it  keep  I — or  how  a  mass  of  ice  half 
in  the  ground,  half  above  ground,  in  a  pen 
of  logs  built  up  and  covered  with  straw  ? 


Section  of  an  ice-pit,  with  its  log-cell  in- 
sulated with  straw  on  all  sides ;  and  a 
house   covering    the    whole. 


U  U2 


t' 


IiUtmaiicHMoii  hfapiufaciurUf^'^r  tt/'  Fruiisqf 
'.'tire; — «;   '  '  '  Tnuk^ 


I  ..   '/i    y  «    of    the   I 


I 


Tlie  countries  of  Europe  abounding  in 
ma  lurcrs    and    ?         ^,     and     super- 

abounding     in    soldiers  and    ministers   of 

!  ,    '   ly  bread   from  oilier  countries  ; 

chiefly  from  Po/oftJ,  America  and  Bariarj\ 
aiul,  generally,  the  countries  that  sell  h 
buy  more  than  ihey  sell.     The  ^iw«4i  bread 


^   1V8    ;  '  At\    il.L 
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silU  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  i&  a  happi- 
ness to  her  that  she  is  -  i  in  ihc 
number  and  the  excellency  of  her  manu- 
facturers,  ,  \\\\\\  Ult  sat7:rs^  arc  tliC 
mure  ilcsirable    inetc   consumers  ol    bread, 

b      '8  *"|^P<J''^  ^^*  ^  constant  good   marker, 
ai  bome^   for  the  coin,  the  meat,  the  \vi<!, 

..  .J    gc         lly    nil    the   |>  IS    of  her 

1  111  J  ;    so  that  /  '  ;  .i''   und*  in  the  nj- 

n     aries    and    i  <  :     Iv^uiihin  her- 

self, liom  a  wcli  [)ruj)uriioncd  c       '   ymcnt 
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of  her  farmers  and  tradesmen,  who  mu- 
tually supply  each  other's  wants :  and  she 
furnishes  foreign  countries  with  a  prodigi- 
ous overplus  of  the  fruits  of  her  manufac- 
lories  and  commerce  ;  which  has  rendered 
her  rich,  powerful,  and  less  dependent 
than  other  nations.  The  fifty  or  sixty 
ship  loads  of  wheat  which  she  buys  more 
than  she  sells,  are  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  the  great  profits  of  her  im- 
mense commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
yearly  buying  more  bread  from  abroad 
than  she  sells,  assures  to  her  husbandmen 
a  constant  demand  and  fuy  price  for  the 
corn  produced  by  their  lands  ;  and  this  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  a  vigorous  culti- 
vation of  them  ;  as  it  gives  an  income  to 
the  industrious  countryman,  independent 
of  uncertain  demand  by  foreign  countries. 
A  statute  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  of  no  long  standing,  compels  the 
most  minute  entry  to  be  made  in  the  Bri- 
tish custom-house,  of  every  sort  of  gorn, 
as    well   what  is   imported   as    exported. 


The  port   n  to  the  Parliimcnf, 

uiuicr  tlut  statute,  was  of  the  firi^i  eight 
ream  aflcr  it  was  in  force;  bv  wl.ich  it  :\p^ 
pears,  on  a  iiicciiuin  of  the  tigiu  ytar^, 
thn!  flurc  were  imfKrCeci'uMo  Kn^lond  about 
ftix  hiiiulrcvi  ti.'vi^.u.J  bushels  ut  whcat» 
yearly,  mort*  than  wtrc  cxporti  Ji  —near  60 
ship  h>atN. 

V^l.:nti   and     Antfrir/t  import    \^n   hrv^tS. 

i-oi    want  1;!  n  is   inanulaclurers  and 

sailor&,  the  most  useful  consumers  of  bread 
\vh<i  !  •  none,  tlicv  have  not  a  i\<  A 
at  home  fcr  one  half  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands:  they   ll  '    port  gn^t  cpian- 

tiiies;  jY/frrr/rifiespeciaily^  depending  there- 
on for  fi'  of  clolliing  ami  other  com- 
forts, uhich  she  might  soon,  in  a  great 
nv  tnrcwit!iinher>t 't.  (Vight 
she  not,  therefuie,  lu  prefer  it  to  a  depend- 
i                   "  (T  on  1  n  co\i:        >? 

^unitwiial    1   .      been    said,  in  public,    of 
n.  :  it  he 

advisable    tu    piDn.uu-    tiiem    \\\    tins   eatiy 

,  or  to  de- 
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pend  on  procuring  them  from  other  coun- 
tries, with  the  produce  merely  of  her  own 
lands  ?  have  we  not  *'  room  for  looms  and 
the  various  arts  ?"  Why  then  should  not 
this  nation,  in  its  present  youthful  vigour, 
begin  to  apportion  her  employment  be-- 
tweenhusbandry  and  manufactories?  which 
in  experience  prove  to  be  so  coincident,  so 
promotive  of  wealth  and  independence,  as 
to  have  rendered  Britain  rich  in  :dl  com- 
forts, with  a  purse  powerful  in  war  ;  but 
which  some  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
think  has  unvv^arily  admitted  of  a  degree 
of  pride  in  her,  that,  according  to  what  is 
common  to  that  vice,  bodes  an  approaching 
reverse  in  the  current  of  her  affairs.  Be- 
sides, in  the  course  of  a  great  influx  of 
emigrants  to  America,  many,  if  not  the 
greater  number,  are  mechanics.  When 
these  land  on  the  sea^coast,  and  find  little 
or  no  employm.ent  for  them  in  the  way  of 
their  profession,  will  they  generally  go  to 
country  labour  ?  Past  experience  says  they 
will  recross  the  Atlantic,  or  travel  farther 
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\  md   Mt   down   on   Unds  easier 

<  : led,  and  whc;c  ihcv  can  live  on  IcM  la- 
bour than  thcv  cnuUl  among  the  old  settle- 
!  ^  in  the  hrihcr  country.  But  if  ma- 
nufictonef  were  on  fcnn  an  ^  us,  it 
ivouiu  be  natural  that  they  should  ge- 
nerally prefer  the  employment  tlicy  had 
It  en  used  to ;  and  by  sitting  down  to  iluir 
trader,  thcv  would  praduallv  advance  the 
ui  A  .     •  '      t  the  m(>rc  rapid  in- 

crea'^c  of  hw^hMuhv  would   be  the  means 
of  h\  u  \Mii4  brcaii  la  paynu:.: 

for    tlit'ir   goods,    and  leave  an  ovorplu?;  to 
be    exported    t«     :  "it 

?!r%vrvrr     is    malcriil    to   tlu'    vironr    and 
woiin    ol  manufacitiio,  liui  liay    !  t 

dij>peried."      Tl^ry    arc   mrTr   or   Ir^*;  ad- 
\anta£^  is    they  arc  carried 

on  in  towns,  or  in  detached  habitations   in 
the  *  In  gc  '  r 

in  the  country   has  his  fann,  or  a  lot  of 
ground,   which   divider  iii  \aith 

that  of  his  shop,  whereby  both  crafts  suffer ; 
^d|  c  I  it  is  ^)^  M»-  ^'  C 
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husbandry  is  always  execrable — the  shop 
and  the  field  are  conducted  with  little 
spirit :  both  are  mean  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  productions ;  and  the 
living  ofihejarmer  tradesman  is  according 
to  it.  But  in  towns  the  trade  is  alone  de- 
pended on,  and  the  productions  are  more 
and  better  :  so  of  the  thorough-farmer^  from 
whom  he  buys  his  bread,  and  to  whom  he 
sells  his  goods." 

When  our  employment  shall  be  duly 
apportioned  between  husbandry  and  ma- 
nufactories, the  comforts  of  life  wili  be  cer- 
tain ;  as  they  will  be  procured  within  our 
country,  independent  of  the  caprice  of 
foreign  countries  :  with  the  overplus  of 
these  we  are  to  obtain  exotic  delicacies, 
luxuries,  and  bullion. 

*•  From  a  well  chosen  employment  are 
derived  the  riches,  the  strength,  the  inde- 
pendency, and  the  happiness  of  nations." 
If  the  employment  be  in  things  necessary 
and  convenient,  it  is  infinitely  better  thaa 
when  applied  in  producing  luxuries.  With 


nccciuric^  plcnjir  "      ,        jccd  ai   homey 
we  ni3^  Hr  iodcpc        kt  of  other  :       »iitt 
An    ab^oiuic  indopcndcncy,    winch    s..uu 
out   comrocrctn!   and   m  eP'ax  *.ocial 
courv*,   U    noi   m  \        :is  do  not  ;i)l 

jritid  the   same   prodiic:  i   tew,  if 

■      divi  *      their    t         «>yiucnt 
Uiwccn      hu?»l>aiulry    ^^itl     TT».iii        ;orie«. 
Bi        i    i*  the   nearest  lo  it.      tvcn  where 
the  L/v:.i  proportion  prf  v       ,   luxuries  and 
•s  will   have  some  sh.irc   oi  n 

among  the  artists,  aUhough  coinnv 
I       .1S  that,  c«i>€i  for  the  ini 

yoanfl  country,  the  first  and  principal   ap- 
py  ulJ   be  to  procure  «f  ^s 

ji  vvwil  for  xM^A*/  of  commerce  SLf^  fnr  i^o- 
mc^tiv    ubcs;   such   as  food,  cloili  i- 

muniilon,  &c.       Yet  legislators  will   nnt 
ovrr  hiiMlv   warp  ^t   ^gV'M  >*» 

naturai  l>eiii.     They  may  invite  and  gently 
incline    it  :    '  _       *gO^^  '^ 

or   1  lui,   uulcM,   it   may    l>c  on  vciy 

^\{\  iHTciMonA.       Nor 

will  tiicy  wed  monopolies,  directly  or  in- 
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directly,  or  give  undue  preferences.  Tem- 
porary patent  rights  for  inventions  are  not 
meant.  To  set  about  making  fine  goods 
before  we  are  full  of  necessary  comforts, 
seems  a  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 

The  manufactures  wished  to  be  first 
promoted  are  especially  of  plain  clothing 
and  blankets^  arms  and  ammunition.  Ma- 
nufactures of  woollen  goods  are  full  in  our 
view — In  promoting  these,  we  increase  the 
quantity  of  meat  and  skins  as  xvell  as  wool. 
They  are  not  exotic  ;  but  precious  ma- 
terials furnished  by  our  husbandmen.  A 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  made  within  the  nation^  would 
soon  cause  those  essentials  to  abound  in 
the  country  for  its  necessary  defence.  Yet 
it  is  in  a  spirited  and  flourishing  husbandry 
that  the  soundest  health  and  comfort  of 
nations  is  found.  It  is  a  plenty  of  food 
and  clothing,  that  are  plain  and  good,  ra- 
ther than  fine  things,  which  gives  content 
and  cheerfulness  to  a  people  ;  and  it  is  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  that  are  industri- 


one,  r.ither  than  the  idle  poor  or  the  lux- 
urious few,  who  arc  principally  coniider- 
cd  hy  legislatures. 

What  if  to  the  bread  wanted  by  some 
countries,   v.  at  present       ,  ^      J  by 

Poland^  America  and  Barbary^  one  or  two 
great    adiiii:  cs   of  it  should   be 

opened  ?  liuw  would  the  husbandry  and 
the  iiKomc  of  our  c  .:ry  be  af:  \  by 
it^  \N Ould  there  not  be  then  felt  a  want 
of  I  icturcrs,  t         :iucrs  of  I  who 

make  none',  yet  who  wuuld  prcscrvi  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  (uir  hu*.!)andry  by 
such  consumption,  and  Inrimh  other  ne- 
cetsaries  and  comforts  from  their  variottE 
occupatioii  '  Tlierc  is  u.i  <<n  to  believe 
that  \ct  a  liiilc  while,  and  the  productions 
of  the  cou  .n  the  AVr/Vr  and  the  7?<f- 

nubf  will  ru^h  through  the  Straits  of  Cwi^ 
strr'Ie  inid  the  MeStcrranr  .  aiul 
ihcnre  into  all  Vur-Tfir.  Thr  wheat  of  the 
V^  hcrlo  ^ilu(  up  by  the  Turl:^  vciU 

at  !/.  to  t?A  ^erling  a  bu&htl.  1  he  cs^wvx^ 
<i  also   abound    in   (  itilc. 
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hemp,  tobacco,  &c.  which  are  to  be  con- 
veyed through  these  straits  to  a  market 
new  and  important  to  those  countries ; 
w^hich  articles  will  greatly  interfere  with 
and  cheapen  the  produce  of  our  country. 
The  Banat  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  cheapest 
country  in  Europe,  in  all  necessary  pro- 
ductions, meat,  bread,  wine,  fruits,  &c. 
The  culture  of  Rice  was  introduced  there 
by  the  late  Emperor  with  great  and  in- 
creasing success.  Prices  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tybiscus  river  are  in  sterling,  as  follow  ; 
wheat  at  1  "jd,  an  English  bushel ;  rye,  1  2d,\ 
barley,  "jd^l.  -,  hay  in  towns,  10/.  a  ton ;  in 
the  country,  3j-.  ;  a  lean  ox  40/.  to  50s, ;  a 
cow  30J-.  to  45s,  (cattle  are  dearer  than 
grain,  because  they  are  readily  driven  to 
market :  they  are  driven  by  thousands  an- 
nually, from  the  Ukrain,  through  Poland 
into  Silesi(i  and  Germayiy) ;  mutton,  l  ^.  a  lb. ; 
beef,  from  \d,  to  \d,\- ;  pork,  ]d,'^  to  2d,  ; 
wine,  45  gallons  new,  in  a  good  vintage, 
7s,  to  42s.  according  to  quality  ;  rent, 
2s.  Od.  to  4j.  the  English  acre  j  and  all  this 
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cheapness  we  presume  u  owing  to  the  want 

<  :    a   passage   thnnigh    the  ^  of  < 
iUiuinople,   lo  foreic:n   marketB— the  >u^ 

J  by  Pc/anJ^  Am^^ 
rica  ami  Buriuij.  The  TurJt  i^  lu  be 
i  ifta  and  i'  to 

•tifliT  a  p.i&sage  through  those  straiu  :  ii 
air.     ^    liM  ktm    ii   it      nearly  aceom>» 

Y«  V  ihe  above  events  arc  problema- 
ticil^  HI  at  a  ^u.it  lIi^^l:»v  c  ot' lime  :  bui 
t!icrc  is  one  of  a  liliicreiit  nature  aiul  very 
lutlu  1   ih  tiic  arguincnt  wiiuii  i»  nv 

certain  and  nc.irtr  at  haiu!.  With  tlic  im- 
provcuKhl^  lu  y  ut,  wliich  liic  phi- 

losophical   spirit    oi    inoilcr!!   tinir*;   i^  pro- 

<  ,  (lie  K  "  '  of  iiuhkiuii  will  be 
b.  ffiTrd,  and  in  no  circuuutancr  will  it  be 
I  'blc  than  in  their  ;i  -1 
ia  all  the  ana,  as  well  in    i^riculture  as 

Then  will   FriUtce  be  fully  <  ^     1 
(o  supply  her  own  dcniands  for  wheat,  ami 
\    Po/ru^j/  will  be  i>{j  Ml  no        ^ 
time. 
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Another  new  source  may  be  in  Indla^ 
Sugar  lias  not  become  a  common  article 
from  that  quarter  till  lately.  When  in 
1792,  it  sold  there  15 J.  or  18j-.  near  four 
Spanish  dollars  a  hundred,  it  was  sold  .50/. 
to  Goj-.  in  London.  A  sudden  and  till  thea 
unknown  demand  for  sugars  by  Europe 
and  America  occasioned  an  increased  price 
in  India  :  and  the  demand  having  continu- 
ed and  increased,  has  stimulated  the  Indo- 
stans  to  increase  the  culture  of  sugar  canes 
with  great  spirit,  for  supplying  Europe  and 
America  with  sugar.  The  Calcutta  ga- 
zettes are  full  of  the  designs  of  planting 
and  cultivating  the  sugar  cane  :  and  now 
we  are  assured  by  some  of  our  country- 
men, who  have  been  lately  in  India,  that 
the  wheat  of  that  country  is  very  fine,  and 
is  sold  at  \\d,  sterling  for  an  English 
bushel.  If  then  their  sugar  makes  a  freight 
and  a  profit  when  carried  to  Europe,  so 
may  their  uohcat ;  provided  it  should  bear 
so  ionfr  a  voyage.  It  would  sell  at  above 
soo  per  cent,   when  their   sugars  would 


n    3  Hir        ;i   the   hulk 

md  price  of  wheat  admit  of  a  frciglu  and 
I  It   for   ihc   a         turer  ?  N'  . 

^       .   in   his  sketches  of  arrangements  in 
J  \   for  ihe  year  l7Hg,  says  it  would 

clear /»o  per  cent.  "  I  saw,**  he  says,  "much 
c  d   cultiv..       .    and  i  ^^p  popu- 

btion  through  Bt^n^al :  l)ui  ihcrc  is  some 
.1  :i    of  a    wnnt  of  i 

gram  selling  m  sonic  places  luu  ji>  .  .i!ui 
upwards  for  \2J.  sterling,  (c<|ual  to  ;</.  t 
bushel  of  60  lb<.)  kybtat  might  certainly  be 
exported  from  BengjI  u  it h  great  succc«, 
—  it  would  be  shij^  '  for  ;/.  3.;.  sieriin.'^. 
the  I^ngli^h  quarter,  which  is  under  I  I//.  .1 
bushel.  At  'H/.  a  cjiuru:  '.':  I.  il»>n,  it 
^  /»o  per  cent,  profit  on  co^t  and 

charges  of  freight,**  5 

Although  wheat  :  .  India  should  noc 
alwayi  bear  the  voyage,  yet  the  tiour  of  it, 
V  I  is  very  line,  ^  it.  I* lour  iMrricJ 
from  the  i)e,.i:  .:*f  \o  \}\c  Cjn^/.,  \  :k\ 
perfectly  good  uhm  f.'.':.r/.v./ trrun  tlicncc 
lo  PhiLtddp^iia   \\\  a  ia(c  v  Ihii  if 
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neither  their  wheat  nor  their  flour  could 
be  carried  to  Europe  in  good  condition,  yet 
their  ricCy  the  common  bread  of  the  country, 
could.  It  usually  is  very  cheap;  and  whilst 
their  labour  is  but  2d.  a  day,  all  the  fruits 
of  that  labour  will  continue  to  be  cheap. 

Whether  the  great  sources  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Nieper  and  the  Danube  shall 
soon  be  opened  or  shall  not,  there  is  at 
present  such  an  apparent  probability  of  it 
as  may  induce  us  farmers  to  consider  in 
time  how  we  are  to  avert  the  threatened 
ill  effects  of  a  change  that  must  be  as  sud- 
den as  important.  The  farmer  of  flashy 
ostentation  may  especially  think  of  re- 
trenching wasteful  habits  :  and  whilst  le- 
gislators may  wish  that  labour  be  apportion- 
ed between  husbandry  and  manufactories, 
and  gently  promote  it,  they  will  be  cau- 
tious how  they  favour  the  one  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  other. 

In  the  Ukrain  and  Poland y  and  on  the 
Danube^  labour  is  cheap,  whilst  with  us  it 
is   the   highest  in   the  world.     When  we 

X    X 
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il   I  .Tvc   ^  !    .     lis  from  ihcir 

counirv,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
l^ronle  of  the  hither  slates,  reupcciing  liibour 
^^  Ally    is    M)  much  dr.jiuil   from 

them  by  the  ultra- montane  country  ?  Thi* 
will    not  in  y   allcct  all  tlie  st  :.    ; 

but  it  w)on  may,  and  who  can  say  ho\r 
soon  it  will    not  ? 


It  may  be  necessary  to    r^.^..^  to   the 
r,  tficrc  is  but  one  !  i  which  Mr. 

Ik)adlcy  has  struck  out  in  his  Sketches 
it  is  in  U6C ;  which  is  N*^  III.  :  .mJ 
there  he  varies  from  the  general  mode,  iu 
J  \r  ihv  ficltl  lav  out  hut  one  vear,  a^  two 
ic  the  practice:  all  the  othci  i:um- 
I  \%hat  he  rutrsses  at,  both  as  to  st^ 

and  produce.   The  ice-Iiousc  isadopC* 
ed,  and  answers  vc:  I  was  at  Colo- 

nel Mercers,  ^'  •     i:  ui  <   u     Mnstiucicd  from 
a  l<»r-l'.oiire,  tvith  :i  pit  ?unk  in  the  mii 
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of  it,  copied  from  that  in  Mr.  Boadley's 
Sketches.  In  the  month  of  June,  the  ice 
was  as  perfect  as  when  put  in,  and  the  Colo- 
nel said  it  answered  very  well.  He  had 
one  constructed  on  the  old  plan,  which  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  but  it  never 
would  keep  ice  in  perfection.  He  told  me 
that  the  expence  of  constructing  an  ice- 
house, according  to  Mr.  Boadley's  direc- 
tions, would  not  exceed  five  pounds. 

Mr.  Boadley  acknowledges  himself  a 
theorist  in  the  new  system  of  farming,  by 
saying,  Mr.  Tull's  book  first  excited  his  at- 
tention to  agriculture.  But  he  is  obliged  to 
Mr.  Young  for  most  of  what  he  knows 
of  its  principles,  and  of  the  practice  in  Eu- 
rope ; — and  that  must  be  expected,  as  he 
held  thirteen  public  offices  during  the  time 
he  farmed  his  plantation  on  Why  Island. 
Mr.  Boadley  was  remarkably  fond  of  the 
science  ;  and  supposed,  from  reading  Eng- 
lish authors,  that  the  English  system  of 
farming  would  suit  American  soil,  and  in- 
crease the  produce ;    but    I    know,    frcim 

X  X  2 
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( ■       '        ,  it  will  Hdl  answer  in  Aincri 
u'hich  may    <  1^  cnncci\  ii  rvrn 

in  F.ng'  pari^  irc  liititrcnl 

nunagemcnt. 

Noiu;  ■  "       Mr.  Hoadlcy'sgood  in- 

tention T-»  H'«  ^^untr)  men,  in  poi"'ing  out 
wc  I  ,  I  am  cc         I  from  cxpcri- 

inciu  and  obMrrvalion  that  none  of  them 
will  511         \:  \y  Ijc  has  tried  the  Ames 

rican  bean  and  i>ca   as   a  meliorating  erop, 
he  j  ^'>  that  it  is  p;  ,  or 

they  would  be  more  general  I)  ^iown.     I 
had  a  our  who  uas  at  2  cc  !c 

txpciKc  in  planting  twelve  hl:  nf  ihc 
white  I>can8,    and   :         :  ^  ^  1  to 

be  a  vcrv  '.•<<  i!  «.r(  i>  ;  a  fall  of  rain  tame-  ua 
at  the  time  ihcy  were  rvadv  to  luu-vcst  ; 
and,  as  lluv  i  lunoi  bcrv.jv.!,  Irom  liic 
f.hnr?ru-s  of  sttMii,  hut  nuist  he  piillcil  lip 
by  the  I'  .  '  laid  on  the  [^rt  '  l«'i 
Knjnr  Timi*   !  c    thcv    ran    be    ihr.i^luJ, 

liiiry  were  cj         y  lo&t  .  liic  dirt  hang- 

ing to  the  rcw^^^- •  they  cannr  r  hr  hou^rtfor 
ifeickcd    up,   Ok  Itcid  beaiU  arc  lu  1  J. 
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Mr.  Boadley's  ideas  of  meliorating  crops 
very  much  agree  with  my  own :  could  these 
crops  be  obtained  in  America,  like  all  other 
countries,  they  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  but  the  English 
cultivation  and  rotation  of  crops  on  land 
cannot  be  adopted  in  America.  The  best 
meliorating  crops  I  ever  saw  grow  in  that 
country,  to  any  large  extent,  are  Indian 
corn  and  tobacco,  where  the  land  is  fertile 
enough  for  them  ;  as  turnip  crops,  which 
are  the  making  of  most  of  the  tillage 
lands  in  England,  cannot  be  raised  to  ad- 
vantage  in  America.  The  winter  there  is 
so  very  severe,  that  turnips,  rape,  cabbages, 
winter-vetches,  &:c.  are  totally  out  of  the 
question  ;  therefore  I  conclude,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  clim.ate,  the  sort  of 
cropping  now  made  use  of  to  be  the  best. 
I  approve  of  the  management  of  the  four 
fields  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boadley  ;  I  think 
it  proper  :  Indian  corn  as  a  preparation  for 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats  ;  and  then  two 
years'  laying  out  (as  he  calls  it)  waste,  puts 
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the  bud  in  a  he  state  to  receive  those  two 
cropt  tgtin  ;  as,  althonj^h  the  lam!  in  ina:  y 
places  p  ^  nothing  but  wccils,  tlic  cattle, 
from  habit,  partly  live  tip  n  thvin  ;  an  1, 
browsing  in  the  \n  <iU  m  the  day-linie, 
ihey  arc  folded  at  night  nn  snxnc  part  of 
those  bnils  which  used  to  be  icnned  Ic.i 
land  in  the  open  fields  in  Kngland,  p-irticu- 
larly  on  cl.iy  1  ,  where  wlic.n  .md  \km\% 
were  the  produce.  Tluis  the  reader  may 
obacrv'c  the  mmle  of  cultivation  or  t  ion 
adopted  in  America  was  nearly  similar  to 
tht    1  !,   t  'lea 

land  of  the  Americans  laying  out  two  years 
instead  of  one  ;  and,  from  their  soil '  ,;  so 
M  IV  thin  m  the  first  stratum,  or  live  earth, 
and  »re,  the  lay- 

in*,  two  ycar^,  with  the  luading  of 

the  cattlf,  horses,  and  'ome  few  shccp^ 
cause  it  to  a*.<|unc  a  nrmncM  again  :  other- 
wise, ^^crc  great  part  of  the  land  to  be 
d  evciy  year,  it  would  be  so  light, 
from  the  trit^trr*'«  frrst  and  the  sum- 
mer's sun,   as  to  bear  no  useful  pUni »   Uic 
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rains  in  summer  would  wash  all  the  earth 
away  :  for,  although  the  Indian  corn  re- 
quires light  land  and  a  hot  sun  to  make  it 
produce,  it  also  requires  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  moisture,  like  all  other  plants,  or  it  would 
turn  yellow  and  die  away.    It  has  long  been 
an  established   method  in  America  to  raise 
hills,  six  feet  asunder,  by  drawing  the  earth 
together  in  a  heap,  to  the  size  of  a  large  ant- 
hill— [I  never    saw    ant-hills  in  America, 
notwithstanding  ants  are  somewhat  nume- 
rous there] — for  the  two  Indian  corn  plants 
to   grow   on,    which    I  think    is   the  best 
method  to  raise  Indian  corn  ;    but  it  leaves 
the  land  in  a  most  unpleasant  state  for  any 
other  crop,   as  it  is  well  known  the  deeper 
the  soil  the  longer  it  will  retain  its  moisture, 
as  there  is  no  other  use  in  deep  ploughing. 
Although    those    hills    are    supposed    by 
many  to  cast  off  the  rain,  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion ;  for  the  hill   which  Indian  corn 
grows  on  is  made  hollow  like  a  basin  in 
the  middle,  where  the  corn  stands,  and  the 
shovelful   of  dung  laid  in  that  hill,  where 
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thctc  is  anv  .i]     '    d,    i<i  c!*>Hly  cc  '  * 

the  earth  galhrrrt!   m  fnrm   tf        ...I  :    ihc 
ijcpiii  o(  soil  is  .         4i  ai  I   i      - 

not  pntnr  nttf  -ir»v  rrnri    thnf  yHu^,    ..w  raided 

to  io  imich  c,  with 

the    acre    of    land    onlv    r^.kinj'    twelve 

hu:    '      '  "      !s    to     ra;  c    th.i'     i  n  y  : 

but  then  the  reader  will  obscr\'e  there  is  a 
very  great  t^  ipc  in  di.  in 

that  way — ;!ic  grain    sown  afterwards  will 
grow  in  I        '      .      W  tlic  land  is  fer- 

tile enough   to  plant  corn  in  drills,  it  is 
J  Me,  ir\        r,  rye, 

cd  to  be  sown  after ;  as  liie  ridges  ate-  all 
r         ct  witlc  by  that  proce^w  :  but  llicre  . 
thousands  of  acres  in  AnRiica    that   will 
bear  no  other       .  but  Ii 
left  in  this  slate  in  some  places   ;u  rcinaui 
for  ever,  and  are  n 

Among  the  mauv  u  i  (  i>  to  be  :  » 
why  Indian  corn  i^gencrallv  u^cd  in  Ainr^ 
rica,  the  one  u,  thousaiu!    (  1  .  \N»upi«- 

du*  .^  besides  that  plain    rluif    they 

CAA  nuke  bread  witii  ;  c  inha- 
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bitants  of  those  countries  not  to  make  use 
of  Indian  corn  in  the  way  they  l]o^  they 
would  want  something  to  supply  its  place 
for  bread. 

Although  I  have  given  several  reasons 
why    the    Americans    export    so    large    a 
quantity    of  wheat,    I    think    it  necessary 
further  to  observe,    in  reply  to   a  question 
frequently  asked  me  in  company,    since  I 
came  to  Eneland — If  the   land  be  barren, 
hovv^  comes  tlie  exports  to  be   so  great  ? — 
that  nearlv  all  the  wheat  erown  in  America 
is  exported.    Indian  corn  generally  supplies 
its  place  ;   the    preference  given  to  which 
may  arise  from  custom.      For  instance,   in 
regard  to  myself,  1  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,   where  the  produce  of  the  land 
was  chiefly  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  :    I  was 
accustomed  to  eat    wliat    may   be  ternied 
black   bread,    for   which   the  small  wheat, 
called  hinder  ends,   or  light  wheat,  taken 
out  of  the  best  sent  to  market,  is  used,  and 
kept  for  family  use  ;  which,  being  ground, 
v;as  afterwards  passed  through  a  vride  sieve, 
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rilh  llic  small  bran  ^carcc^l  <  ut  oi  ll.c  bc^f 
rltei?        :r,   iriJ  piit  AfiKmf^  thc  bread* 
ili  aiiugciacr  .;  i  ^n  (;1  c<  arc  or 

black  bread  :  .inii  (he  tine  flour  uwd  for 
pudJi        ,  ;       ,  V  "i  ca^  noi  be  !.  - 

iogCQCni)  tJ^t*,  a  piece  of  dough  w.- .  Lc;  ; 
out  oft!  .died;  wiiiv  ., 

before  :...  ilfuc  of  using  it  for  the  next 
batch,  becoming  sour,  t!iis  bort  of  bread 
acquired  thc  same  (]uality,  and  would  kci-{) 
a  long  llinc  b  '  it  1  I: 

•eldom  was  usc-d  before  it  three  or  four 
dajs  old,  and  it  %v.'.  ravagant  to 

use  it  sooner:  generally  fourteen  da}i» 
tl         u  bcfurc    it    WAS  i,      ^      - 

being  aucu^ioined  to  tliat  sort  of  u;wad  in 
the  early  part  of  my  life,  it  would  be  a  . 
treat  to  me,  althoti^  perhaps  not  a  youn^ 
person  in  my  .♦  d  think  it  ^ 

Very  fat  lucuu  v%a&  Uiu  chief  ol  our  diet, 
g.  ft-stufTiiot  lH:ing  in  such  general  u^e  as 
at  thi!k  time,  exccptin'^  tb0  large  \\  indtor 
boan^  in  r,    :itui  potat        <    cariofi* 

ally  m  \hc  winter,  wiiii  |  '  ^^^^C*"*      ^ 
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know  no  greater  dainty  to  me  than  these 
beans  and  fat  bacon,  or  pease-pudding  to 
the  offal  of  pig's  flesh  in  the  winter,  or  some 
of  the  black  bread  and  fat  bacon. 

At  five  years  old,  I  was  moved  to  a  place 
where  rye  and  oats  were  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  land  ;  there  I  remained  four 
years,  and  became  reconciled  to  sour  rye- 
bread,  and  pudding  made  of  oatmeal,  which 
I  still  relish.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  I 
was  sent  to  school,  where  I  ate  baker's 
bread,  and  disliked  it  more  than  any  of  the 
three,  probably  from  early  prejudice.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  I  made  a  tour  in  Craven 
and  Lancashire  :  there  oat-bread  was  in  ge- 
neral use,  sour,  and  brittle  as  glass ;  it  was 
baked  once  in  three  months,  dried  in  a  sort 
of  cratch  in  the  kitchen,  and  at  the  time  of 
eating  was  as  hard  as  nut-shells.  Though 
so  unpleasant  to  my  taste,  the  inhabitants 
liked  it.  In  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  they 
have  bread  made  of  oatmeal,  called  havre- 
cake,  sour  and  unpleasant  to  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  it,  but  very  agreeable  to 
the  natives  of  that  part. 


I  am  now  ah!c  lo  j^ivc  an    <  ^        jfi  re- 
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h  .  in  !hc  rl:»v,  witli  1:        c  : — ht^  a!e 
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ci  n\  ;    tiicy  li.vc  ii  lor  ^i  j> 

J      _, .  V  *lcT]>  on  v.?Ktf  rhcy  call 
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»         •   ^  -  in  gt        '         f 
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lo  conudir  ili-  'read   made  from   Indian 
corn  a^  »  .^\        it-flour  is 

•irjr  for  -u  Fn-Hshmau,  uai-;jiwa4    iut^   a 


i»n  I  .  5  80  is 


Johnny-cake  for  ou  xiu.ti.w,:u. 

f'       i         "     '       :  ^•        .n 

Willi  an  inicntion  to  iiu|nu*t  ^vA  ^jnui  tlw 

#^  ;,    I    h.ivc 

paiU    of    ihcni     a;>     >iiu  •.    ..;^ic     IJiV     «;\VU 


observations  :  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  observe,  the  quantities  given  by 
Mr.  Boadiey  are  not  meant  as  real  or  even 
estimated  quantities,  but  noted  at  random; 
the  land  that  Mr.  Boadiey  draws  his  com- 
parisons from,  and  the  okl  rotation,  being 
by  far  the  best  part  of  America  I  saw.  He 
supposes  maize  to  produce  oniy  twelve 
bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat  eight  bushels 
per  acre.  This  statement  is  from  his  own 
experience,  and  tlierefore  I  make  no  doubt 
of  its  being  fair  and  candid  ;  especially 
as  I  should  have  supposed,  but  for  such 
information,  the  best  crops  at  more  per 
acre.  The  land  within  the  peninsula  of 
Chesapeak  has  a  much  superior  appearance 
to  any  other  I  saw  :  since,  then,,  the  best 
crops  of  wheat  produce  only  eight  bushels, 
it  IS  reasonable  to  imagine  many  crops  must 
fall  greatly  beneath  the  quantity  here  stated. 
As  Mr.  Boadiey  wrote  the  Sketches  solely 
with  a  view  to  spirit  the  American  culti- 
vator to  try  experiments,  and  point  out  a 
better  rotation,  without  a  desire  of  profit, 
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ai  he  garc  hU  manuscript  tn  the  printer,  ht 
thought  he  should  re  r  an  c  cntial  ser- 
vice to  his  countrjinea.  It  is  very  common 

fo€  the   '  I  cultiN  to    ciujuirc  if 

ibote  statements  set  forth  by  authors  of 
F  cxlucc  be  true;  as^  they  observe, 

they  have  made  a  patch  of  land  as  rich  as  it 

could  be  by  duDging^  but  they  lud  not  any 
such-like  produce,  therefore  conclude  tlic 
V         U  bl  to  be  false. 

The  American  l>eans,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Boadlty,  are  all  of  the  nature  of  Fr.  !i 
beans,  and  the  peas  the  same  ;  only  fit  for 
the  .      \'.  :   .:  is  icrnKcl  the  Ii.        .  pet 

u  \wt)r  |uiatcal)le  when  neauy  i^ie;  but 
will  not  i  when  creen,  as  our  pardvii 
|H  Mid  beans  do  :  hot  would  rnanv  peo- 
ple in  1  ^  ad  detrn  them  €atablc»  a^  llity 
are  MJinewhat  Inlcriur  lo  ihe  V  ''  'i  (icld- 
pea  when  rcadv  to  harvtst.  No  hi  id  or 
beast  will  cat  ihcin  at  aity  nine;  ( 
no  extent  of  iJiat  rrnp  can  l»e  grown  fo  ^ny 
adv  ...    •'.'..   .:\  i  ■  '.\  ]>     ;.i.    ic  ..   r  «  f 

f      ,     kling.  or   when   '^Ui:i\  for  the  table. 


I  carried  a  quantity  of  the  roota  baga  seed, 
to  America  ;  but  I  found  it  stood  the  wintef 
no  better  than  the  Norfolk  turnip,  or  at  least 
so  indifferently  as  to  be  of  little  value.  I 
raised  seed  from  both  kinds;  but  the  pro- 
duce was  very  small,  as  may  be  believed 
from  my  being  obliged  to  put  them  in 
a  cellar,  or  pye  them,  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Boadley's  observations  on  his  fod- 
der-house, or  hollow  rick,   are  worthy  of 
remark,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  by  culti- 
vators in  every  part  of  the  world,  as  they 
shew  the  beneficial  effects  which  may  arise, 
in  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  by  adopt- 
ing that  or  similar  improvements.     Cover- 
ing land,    and  keeping    the  winter's    frost 
from  it,  where  it  can  be  done,  will  render  it 
more  fertile  ;    the  same  in  summer :   there- 
fore it  is  certain  that  all  such  green  crops  as 
smother  the  land  in  summer,  and  keep  the 
sun    from  it,  and   the  turnip  crop  in  the 
winter,   are  of  essential  use.     I  have  esta- 
blished the  same   principle  in  my  former 
publication,  the  Experienced  Farmer. 
Mr.  Boadley  recommends  an  infant  ma- 


nuf  ^  coarse  gocx!';.     1':./.  ubcediy 

he  is  rip^f  •   -**'^t'   Jii^  oh<:cr\*.it!nns  on   tliis 

•;•.■.:  I  - 

ft 

^2XiB  ff^  h^^'r*  a  home  market  for  ihrtr  n\rn 

produce,  uld  bt    "  '  '  ' 

lageous   lo   ihc   landed    property    of  th.it 

V.      Bui  hc»\r  wi!I  It  pay  the  i         i- 

factories,  since  every  thing  they  do  manu- 

:rcisto!K  ipcr  and  iK'ticr 

from  England  ?     At  present  they  manufac- 

a  kind  of  coarse  earthen-'  Sul  of 

to  inferior  a  quality,  that  it  has  b«.(.ii  Tound 

cheaper    for    tlie    i  lasc 

earthen-ware  imported  from  England.     I 

\        ■  •'  U  fnwn  t    ,  oc- 

i.i  KMj,   in   the  dairy   Hut,  lu  tn.iNu:  use  of 

,   1    lud   the  /   . 
(juesiuy    broken    with    their  own   wcigiu, 
vhcn  put  one  into  .  ,   v. :     h   I  was 

pit  vi(  i;  !v    .  '    ot    by   the   iu.\:\\:\.:C'- 

liiiv'.,  V. !.(»  \  PB.      \\'l.c»n   I  went 

^  ,     *  thou   wilt  not  like    my    |'«  ' 

are  t!ch  more  dural  . .    i  !  not  be 
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able  to  give  thee  satisfaction:  our  clay  is  of 
a   sandy   nature,  and  no  method   of  tem- 
pering  or  burning   it,   will  make  it  equal 
to  the  English  earthenware."     Mr.  Boad- 
ley     recommends     manufacturing     coarse 
woollen  goods,  which  appears  to  be  right; 
but  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia, 
says: — "  Theyneverhad  an  interior  trade  of 
any    importance  ;  and  their  exterior  com- 
merce has  suffered  very  much  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  contest.     During  the  time 
they  manufactured   within   their  own  fa- 
milies   the     most    necessary    articles    of 
clcTthing,    those   of  cotton  bore  some  com- 
parison with    the    same    kinds    of  manu- 
facture in  Europe  ;  but  those  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  were  very  coarse,  unsightly,  and 
unpleasant:  and  such  is  their  attachment  to 
agriculture,  and  such  their  preference  for 
foreign  manufactures,   that,  be  it  wise  or 
unwise,  the   people  will  return,  as  soon  as 
they  can,  to  the  raising  raw  materials,  and 
exchange    them    for    finer     manufactures 
than  they  are  able  to  execute  themselves. 

T  y 
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Tl»c  political   economists  of  Europe  hare 

tmblUIicJ   JLS  1   |):       ^)lc  that  cvciy  State 

should   endeavour  to   manufacture   for  ii-> 

self;  aiul  this  priiu  ^     ^      i.o  many  i         f, 

,>ly  lo  Aincric.i,   without   calculating 

the  i cnce  of  circumstances,  which  often 

produce  a  difT  ol  rcsuh.      In  hurupe, 

the   bnds  are  cither  cuhivatcd    or  locked 
up   ag  cuhivator.       Manufacture 

must  be  resorted  to  of  necessity — not  from 
choice — to  sujiport  the  surplus  ('f  tlicir 
people.  Rut  they  have  an  immensity  of 
:,  courting  tlic  indu>try  of  the  husband- 
J. an.  h  it  bcst»  then,  that  all  their  citizens 
^}i  ill!  he  employed  in  its  improvement, 
(I  tiiat  one  half  should  be  called  off  from 
tiiat  to  exercise  manufactures  and  iiandi- 
•'  :  the  otlier?  Those  who  li^ 
bour  in  the  earth  arc  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  if  ever  he  had  a  cho.sen  people  ; 
whose  breasts  he  has  made  hi<;  peculiar 
c!Lj)(»sit  f^r  substantial  and  genuine  virtue. 
It  is  the  focus  in  which  he  keeps  up  that 
lacrcd  lire,  \.  .    •  ^jhi  ^ 
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from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Corruption  of 
morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  which  no  age  or  nation  has 
furnished  an  example  :  it  is  a  mark  set  on 
those  who,  instead  of  looking  up  to  Heaven, 
to  their  own  soil  and  industry,  as  does  the 
husbandman  for  his  substance,  depend 
for  it  on  the  casualities  and  caprice  of  cus- 
tomers. Dependance  begets  subservience 
and  venality,  suffocates  tlie  germ  of  virtue, 
and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the  designs  of 
ambition.  This,  the  natural  progress  and 
consequence  of  arts,  has  sometimes,  per- 
haps, been  retarded  by  accidental  circum- 
stances ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  aggregate  of  the  other 
class  of  citizens  bears  in  any  state  to  that 
of  its  husbandmen,  is  in  the  proportion 
its  unsound  bears  to  its  healthy  parts,  and 
is  good  enough  barometer  whereby  to 
measure  its  degree  of  corruption.  While 
we  have  land  to  labour,  then,  let  us  never 
wish  to  see  our  citizens  occupied  at  the 
work-bench,  or  twirling  a  distaff.      Car- 
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I  ,  misonit  ODitht,  arc  warning    in 

)).,.K^n/i.^  .  but ^  for  the  gneral  opantiiMit 

ol    maiiu:  our  \vork-«bapt  re- 

main in  Eui^^i'v.  U  is  betttr  to  carry  pro- 
vWofia  and  maicriaU  to  wc:  ^n  thcre^ 
tiun  bring  them  to  the  piuw^iont  and 
matoials,   ami  with  t  ir   manners 

and  pnnnpnft  The  loss  by  tlic  trails* 
porta! ion  of  commodities  acro*«i  the  Af- 
Imiuc  will  be  made  up  in  T  :  ;>u»6is  ^aad 
preetmncnce  of  goremmfnt  e  mobs  of 
S  add  just  M>  much  to  the  &uppoit 
of  pure  government,  as  sores  do  to  the 
f  h  of  ihc  I  n  body.        It  U  the 

and  spirit  of  the   people    which 
a       .  in    vii;our:     a     *^^^ge^ 

neracy  in  these  is  a  canker  uhich  soon  etfa 
to  the  heart  of  its  bus  and  i  in. 

ThcAc    note*    ot    Mr.    Iciiiaion    were 

m 

written  at  the  conclusion  ct  the  war;  nnd, 
iporn  the  1  y  and  eqiifliiy  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  country  isbc<*orMn^  lawlc^^  .ini 
ul./        a    Ik'   ixju  '      \M  c  r       I  he 

English  laws  are  only  to  check  insults  and  to 
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protect  the  rights  of  the  subject.  Where  he 
recommends  carrying  their  produce  to 
the  manufacturers  in  preference  to  having 
those  markets  at  home,  I  will  only  ask  the 
English  reader,  what  would  be  the  case 
were  the  manufactures  all  moved  out  of 
England,  and  the  people  to  receive  all  their 
necessaries  of  life  from  a  country  three  thou- 
sand miles  distant  ?  Therefore  I  must  con- 
clude with  saying,  the  Americans  are  like 
the  fox  in  the  fable,  saying  the  grapes 
were  sour  when  he  could  not  reach  them. 

From  the  plausibility  of  liberty  and 
equality,  according  to  the  representations 
of  writers  on  America,  many  people  not 
conversant  on  the  subject,  or  who  have 
not  experienced  the  numerous  incon- 
veniences arising  from  such  government, 
may  suppose  the  difficulties  pointed  out 
by  the  author  are  surmountable ;  but  the 
reader  may  judge.  Let  him  observe  any- 
family  where  there  are  servants,  and  he 
will  find  the  diflSculty  of  managing  them  so 
great,  and  their  behaviour  so  unpleasant,  as 


to  makewhat  U  termed  the  irn^t^r  \hr  mr«t 
miM  I  *  ^  on  in  the  family,  ii  you  cii- 
go^v  a  mm  r-»  perform  a  certain  Susioest, 

ami  I  ,  '»» 

fomeliui^^  unavoidable,  should  he  choose 
!  I  before  the  work  is  c  !, 

Mil  have  uu  means  of  redress,  nor  can 
v(Hi  oMiiTc  him  to  Cinijih  his  contract. 

LilK-riy  .i:ui  equality  may  truly  be  said 
to  destroy  all  civil  inn  ,       .  to  take 

ail  the  K^^accs  so  well  spoken  of  by 
LordChestc  J. — The  following  fact  will 
establish  the  irulh  of  llic  a'  ark.    it 

is  custofi\ary  in  Amcrif  i  (or  n  magihirate  to 
go  to  a  tavern,  to  do  the  I  ess  of  the 
countr)'  When  od  my  travels,  liaving  put 
up  my  '  c  at  ;  /  twixt  PI."  *  'a 
and  Baltimore,  I^card  a  great  noise  in  v  ..^ 
room  in  ibe  house;  1  \   '    Imctolook 

in,  and  1  oi)j>ci  vcd  a  rabble  as  if  assembled  to 
a  ccxk-:        .    I  stood  some  to  hear  the 

c  ,     \Nluch  to  iiiy  ^urpri8C  con- 

yfltfd   (  ill    law.   and  a  i  many 

opi         t    were  n.      Wlun    I    Kit    the 

room,  I  asked  the  tavern-kc.^  .r,  what  the 
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people  were  doing?  He  said.  It  was  a  juflice 
of  the  peace  sitting,  who  had  made  choice 
of  his  house^  where  he  came  once  a-week 
to  transact  business,  and  he  most  heartily 
wished  he  could  get  rid  of  him,  for  he 
caused  such  a  confusion,  there  was  no  bear- 
ing it.  The  reader  will  therefore  see, 
since  equality  prevented  even  proper  order 
being  kept  during  the  time  a  justice  was 
acting  in  his  official  capacity,  how  far  laws 
that  are  established  can  be  carried  into 
effect  to  rejress  the  wrongs  or  grievances 
of  the  subject. 
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